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SEDGELY  COUET. 


CHAPTEK  XXXIII. 
UNCLE  Ramsay's  plans  kindly  traversed. 

Early  in  the  spring  after  Anne  Eamsay's 
marriage,  her  father  wrote  to  tell  Katherine 
that  he  was  coming  to  London  on  business 
which  would  keep  him  in  town  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  was  anxious,  while  there,  to  have 
a  settlement  of  long-standing  accounts  with  her. 
Her  cousin,  Millie,  he  said,  had  been  drooping 
a  good  deal  since  Anne  had  left  them — indeed 
for  some  time  before  that  event,  so  productive 
of  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain — and  her 
mother  and  he  were  not  without  their  anxieties 
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about  her — the  stupid  lassie  !  Anne  herself, 
he  said,  wrote  always  in  high  spirits ;  seemed 
to  think  she  had  not  only  drawn  a  first-rate 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  but  had  got 
a  capital  down-sittiog  in  the  cheerful,  bien- 
looking,  comfortable  manse  of  Eccles,  and  was 
naturally  very  anxious  to  show  off  all  her  braw 
belongings  to  her  own  family  in  their  newest 
gloss,  Mary  and  Jane — the  forward,  carried 
monkeys — were  clamorous  for  leave  to  go, 
and  could  hardly  be  keepit  back,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  their  turn  yet  ;  and  Jamie  and 
Andrew,  who  had  certainly  been  eydent  enough 
at  their  Greek  and  Latin  all  winter,  had  deaved 
their  mamma  and  him  into  a  kind  of  promise 
that  as  soon  as  the  College  was  up  they  should 
go  on  what  they  called  a  walking  expedition 
there,  which,  according  to  their  tale,  was  to  cost 
little  or  nothing,  but  in  reality  would  not  be 
less  than  £3  out  of  his  pocket  before  they  were 
back.  Anne  would  fain  have  had  Millie  with 
her  long  before  this,  but  Millie,  poor  thing, 
seemed  to  care  little  about  ooino;.  She  was 
dowie  and  headachie  :  said  she  thouo;ht  new- 
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married  people  were  best  left  by  themselves — 
which  he  thought  was  quite  true,  at  least  till 
they  had  done  with  making  a  great  fraik  with 
ane  anither,  and  done  also,  maybe,  with  their 
little  bits  of  squabbles;  for,  as  Katherine  would 
know,  the  very  best  matched  of  young  folk  can- 
na  aye  think  exactly  the  same  concerning  what 
should  be  transacted  in  the  house,  though,  no 
doubt,  if  they've  sense  they  soon  grow  to  do 
something  like  it.  He  had  happened  to  say  to 
Millie  one  day  when  he  saw  her  looking  very 
white-faced  indeed,  that  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  take  her  up  to  London  with  him,  if  that 
would  divert  her  any  better  ;  and  that,  as  it 
would  not  be  much  out  of  the  way,  they  might 
even  contrive  to  spend  a  day  and  night  with 
Anne  and  her  spouse  on  the  road  ;  and  she  had 
seized  so  keenly  on  the  notion,  had  kept  him 
so  tightly  to  it, — pleading  that  if  she  could  see 
her  sister  Anne  in  this  way,  and  Katherine 
too,  once  more,  it  would  be  sure  to  do  her  far 
more  good  than  all  the  doctor's  bark  and  port- 
wine  were  likely  to  do, — that  he  had  a  kind  of 
fixed  to  bring  her ;  and  now  wrote  to  ask  if  it 
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was  possible  that  Katherine  could  meet  them 
in  London  and  stay  with  them  while  they 
remained.  It  Avoiild  be  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  them  both.  He  would  take  great 
pains  to  seek  out  a  comfortable  lodging  near 
the  west  end — say  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
out  of  the  Strand,  or  the  like.  He  feared  he 
might  be  too  closely  engaged  to  be  able  to 
squire  them  about  as  much  as  he  could  wish, 
but  should  surely  find  time  to  let  them  see  the 
great  sights,  such  as  St  Paul's,  the  Tower,  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  And  they  need  never  be 
left  entirely  to  themselves,  for  no  doubt  his 
friend  and  neighbour  in  the  South  Street,  Mrs 
Donaldson,  the  town-clerk's  wife,  who  was  to 
accompany  her  husband  up  on  the  same  busi- 
ness— a  petition  to  the  Government  anent 
clearing  out  and  mending  up  the  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  were  certainly  not  out  of  need 
of  such  repair — would  be  only  too  happy  to 
walk  about  with  them : — She,  puir  body,  would 
be  often  wearied  enough  probably,  seeing  that  it 
was  considered  not  the  thing  for  a  lady  to  take 
the  freedom  of  walking  about  the  streets  by 
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herself,  which  was  really  something  of  a  hard- 
ship for  the  like  of  her,  and,  he  had  little  doubt, 
would  go  far  to  reconcile  her  to  the  safe  quiet- 
ness of  the  South  Street  when  she  got  back 
to  it. 

The  letter  in  all  its  homely  details  was  very 
interesting  to  Katherine.  She  felt  an  intense 
warm-hearted  desire  to  see  her  uncle  and  Millie 
again,  which  made  her  heart  beat  fast,  and 
almost  blinded  her  to  the  objections  her  uncle 
would  probably  have  to  the  plan.  It  was 
brought  into  the  morning-room,  where  she  was 
reading  alone  to  her  aunt,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  past  very  far  from  well,  and  was 
now  languidly  reclining  on  a  couch,  a  bit 
of  delicate  needlework  in  her  hand,  in  which 
little  progress  had  been  visible  for  some  weeks. 
She  had  caught  a  bad  cold  early  in  the  winter. 
It  had  hung  long  about  her ;  and  even  now 
when  the  weather  was  quite  fine,  the  cough 
gone,  and  they  had  hoped  to  see  her  return  to 
her  improved  habits  of  activity  and  enjoyment, 
the  old  languor  had  taken  fast  hold  of  her 
instead ;  and,  though  she  was   no  longer  un- 
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happy,  liked  to  be  made  of  by  Mr  Arundel, 
and  petted  and  read  to  by  Katherine,  she 
was  often  depressed,  feeble,  and  nervous,  the 
slightest  exertion  seeming  to  burthen  and 
fatigue  her. 

"What  is  it,  Kathie  dear'?"  she  asked,  a 
little  roused  out  of  dreamland  by  seeing  the 
bright  colour  flying  over  Katherine's  very  tell- 
tale face. 

"  How  nice  it  must  be  to  feel  so  excited  about 
anything  as  you  look  at  this  moment!'^  she 
continued,  smiling  sympathetically; — *'Isthe 
letter  from  London  ?  but  don't  say  yes,  unless 
you  like,  only  we  had  none  yesterday,  o^Ying, 
as  you  may  suppose,  to  the  grand  debate  the 
nio:ht  before.  I  thouo-ht  George  mio[ht  have 
written  a  little  note  to  tell  you — since  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  answer  his  last — how  often 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  grand  speech  by  hear ! 
hear!  and  great  applause!  The  *  Times'  cer- 
tainly did  him  justice.'' 

Katherine  blushed  still  more  deeply  at  the 
very  idea  of  receiving  such  a  note.  "  No  in- 
deed !"  she  said,  "not  very  likely  that  he  should 
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have  written  to  one,  even  had  there  been  time 
before  the  post,  which  there  could  scarcely  be ; 
no  doubt  you  will  have  a  line  in  the  evening. 
This  is  from  Scotland.  Will  you  look  at  it  1 
My  uncle  and  dear  cousin  Millie  are  coming 
soon  to  London,  and  they  very  much  wish  me 
to  meet  them  there.  Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  mayn't 
go  1     I  should  so  like  it !  " 

Mrs  Arundel  read  the  lengthy  epistle  quite 
through,  with  some  interest,  and,  kissing  Kathe- 
rine's  forehead  as  she  returned  it,  advised  her 
to  consult  her  uncle  at  once,  but  did  not  give 
her  much  hope  of  his  consent,  as  though,  in 
her  opinion,  it  would  be  so  very  nice  that 
Katherine  should  go,  yet  she  feared  he  would 
think  over  it  so  very  particularly,  that  some 
great  objection  was  almost  sure  to  occur  to 
him  ;  and  Katherine  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  his  mode  of  viewing  things,  not  to 
join  in  the  fear.  She  went  to  his  room,  how- 
ever, and  mentioning  the  subject  of  the  letter, 
with  her  own  wishes,  begged  he  would  read  it, 
and  give  her  his  opinion,  which  she  promised 
should   guide   her  entirely.     He  thanked   her 
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very  cordially  for  the  confidence  she  expressed, 
and  said  he  would  immediately  give  the  matter 
his  best  consideration,  and  Katherine  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  and  tried  to  resume  the 
reading  of  '  Lamartine's  Eastern  Travels.' 

But  it  would  not  do.  The  interest  had 
somehow  quite  gone  out  of  it  for  the  time, 
and  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  interrupted  by 
Mrs  Arundel,  who  could  no  longer  give  even 
the  feeble  attention  by  which  she  had  been 
trying  to  satisfy  her  conscience  that  she  was 
appreciating  that  wonderfully  eloquent  work. 

"Oh,  dearest  Kathie ,"  she  cried,  "do  put  away 
our  delightful  book  for  to-day.  T  want  you  so 
much  rather  to  be  talking  to  me.  Good  Mr 
Kamsay's  letter  has  put  all  sorts  of  painful 
ideas  into  my  foolish  head,  and  I  want  you  to 
talk  me  out  of  them." 

"  What  ails  you,  darling  1  is  the  poor  head 
very  bad  to-day  1 " 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,  Kathie ;  but  it  has  set  me 
on  thinking  how  I  am  ever  to  be  able  to  do 
without  you — when  you  are  married,  I  mean — 
and  go  away,  and  don't  live  here  any  more. 
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The  very  idea  of  your  going,  even  for  a  week, 
seems  so  serious ;  and  I  shall  miss  you  so  dread- 
fully if  Mr  Arundel  allows  you  to  go !  Yet 
that  seems  so  hard  for  you,  that  I  am  quite 
vexed  with  myself.  I  did  not  believe  I  could 
have  been  so  selfish  ! '' 

Katherine  was  quite  ready  to  console.  "  You 
are  not  well  at  present,  you  know,  dear,  or  you 
would  not  feel  as  you  do  ;  and  indeed,  though 
my  uncle  should  consent,  I  would  not  like  at 
all  to  leave  you  even  for  a  week,  unless  you  are 
much  better ;  as  to  the  other  thing,  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  mind  easy.  Time  enough  to 
look  that  evil  in  the  face,  if  you  are  so  kind  and 
good  as  to  think  it  one.  Nobody  wants  to 
marry  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  in  the  least 
want  anybody  to  do  it.  But  I  very  much  want 
you  to  rise  and  take  a  little  turn  with  me  in 
the  lime  walk,  you  lazy  one  !  How  sweetly  the 
new  leaves  will  smell  after  the  shower,  and  look 
how  the  dear  little  doggies  are  wagging  their 
tails  at  the  very  mention  of  it." 

The  little  walk  was  well  accomplished.  More 
than  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  Mr  Arundel, 
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putting  his  head  into  the  room,  invited  his 
wife  to  a  few  minutes'  conference  in  the  library. 
They  were  not  absent  long.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  both  returned,  she  looking  very  smiling, 
and  he  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  decision 
he  had  arrived  at,  which  he  thus  expounded, — 
"  Your  aunt  and  I  think,  my  dear  Katherine, 
that,  though  it  is  most  natural  you  should  like 
it,  it  would  be  rather  inexpedient  for  you  to 
make  your  first  visit  to  London  in  the  way 
your  uncle  Ramsay  so  kindly  proposes.  He  is 
an  excellent,  well-meaning  man,  and  has  been 
invariably  kind  and  friendly  to  you,  for  which 
I  shall  ever  feel  most  grateful  to  him.  Yet,  I 
confess,  I  demur  decidedly  to  his  present  pro- 
posal. I  need  hardly  go  fully  into  all  the 
objections  I  see  to  it,  and  shall  merely  hint  at 
one  or  two,  such  as  the  locality  he  mentions, 
which,  though,  no  doubt,  a  very  proper  one  for 
a  business  man,  would  scarcely  be  suitable  for 
you  or  for  his  daughter,  who,  I  regret  to  learn, 
has  been  delicate  for  some  months  past  ;  and 
then  what  he  says  about  his  being  obliged  to 
be  almost  constantly  away  from  you." 
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He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  on  this  delicate 
ground  Katlierine  might  be  hurt  on  her  uncle's 
account,  but  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  better 
than  go  full  tilt  at  it. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  niece/'  he  continued,  '*  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
completely  made  up  for  to  you  by  the  chaper- 
onage  of  his  neighbour,  Mrs  Donaldson, — I  have 
no  doubt  an  excellent  woman,  but  one  who, 
without  any  blame  of  her  own,  is  probably  but 
little  conversant  with  the  what's  what  and  the 
who's  who  of  London.  Altogether  then,  my 
dear,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  like  the  plan.  But  your 
aunt  and  I  have  thought  of  another,  your  ap- 
proval of  which  will  be  most  gratifying  to  us. 
It  is  that  your  kind  uncle,  instead  of  keeping 
his  delicate  daughter  in  London  with  him,  will 
be  so  very  obliging  as  to  bring  her  here  at 
once,  give  us  the  pleasure  of  as  much  of  his 
own  company  as  he  can  spare  to  you  and 
us,  and  leave  Miss  Eamsay  in  our  and  your 
charge  for  a  time,  say  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
The   change  may  be  highly  beneficial  to  her 
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health,  and  I  assure  you  her  company  will 
hardly  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  you  than  it  will 
be  to  my  wife  and  myself;"  and  smiling  very 
broadly  at  his  own  humour,  "You  may  tell 
her,  too,  that  we  shall  try  not  to  scandalise  her 
with  so  much  of  the  billino;  and  cooino;  she 
seems  to  have  been  afraid  would  be  too  much 
for  her  nerves  at  present  in  the  bonny  manse 
of  Eccles." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
Katherine  than  this  proposal.  "What  would 
have  been  the  pleasure  of  rattling  about,  even 
in  London,  for  a  few  days,  to  the  delightful 
prospect  now  before  her  of  having  dear  Milli- 
cent  at  Sedgely  Court  for  weeks  and  weeks  ?  of 
hearing  all  her  interesting  news,  and  showing 
her  every  nook  and  corner,  as  well  as  the  c/ra- 
matis  2^ersonce,  of  her  new  home  and  life  1  She 
kissed  her  uncle's  hand,  and  told  him  of  her 
delight,  with  looks  of  unmistakable  gratifica- 
tion. He  was  much  pleased  with  her  cordial- 
ity, and  not  a  little  also  with  his  own  wisdom, 
kindness,  and  acumen,  in  contriving  at  once  to 
get  rid  of  an  objectionable  scheme  and  give 
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satisfaction  instead  of  offence  to  all  concerned. 
His  wife  showed  her  complete  approbation, 
which  was  also  very-  precious  to  him,  by  a  look 
of  greater  animation  than  her  countenance  had 
lately  exhibited,  and  by  an  affectionate  em- 
brace, first  of  Katherine  and  then  of  himself. 

"My  poor  little  Nelly,"  he  said,  in  very  ten- 
der tones,  "  how  tired  you  look  !  "  He  patted 
her  and  carefully  arranged  her  couvre-pied,  as, 
somewhat  exhausted,  she  was  obliged  again  to 
lie  down  on  the  sofa.  "  What  can  ail  my  dar- 
ling, I  wonder,  that  she  is  so  easily  tired  and 
fluttered  '?  1  think  we  must  really  have  a  talk 
with  Hutton  about  you  ;  you  have  not  seen 
him  since  Christmas.  No  '?  you  don't  like  his 
tonics  '?  Well,  I  have  always  thought  fresh 
air  and  a  little  exercise  the  best  of  tonics,  and 
you  shall  do  as  you  like.  But  you  are  really 
going  to  be  better, — well,  aren't  you,  dearest  ? 
This  new  importation  of  youthful  society  from 
the  North,  if  at  all  like  the  fair  specimen  we 
have  already  had  of  it,  will  be  sure  to  give 
you  a  pleasant  fillip,  will  it  not  ?  Katbie,  I 
think  you  said  your  cousin   Millicent  was  a 
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good  musician  as  well  as  yourself.  Much 
better'?  Ah!  but  we  shall  not  soon  believe 
that.  But  what  charming  concerts  we  shall 
have,  shall  we  not,  darling  V  and  Mrs  Arundel, 
delighted  by  his  evident  tenderness  for  her,  and 
relieved  that  she  was  not  to  lose  Katherine, 
was  able  to  speak  warmly  of  the  pleasure  she 
should  have  in  receiving  her  cousin. 

Katherine  lost  no  time  in  forwardino;  her 
uncle's  invitation,  which  was  at  once  cordially 
accepted,  Millicent  writing  that  she  did  not 
believe  she  should  be  able  to  sleep  for  joy, — 
that  she  was  not  only  to  see  Katherine  again, 
but  actually  to  stay  with  her,  and  to  realise 
her  idea  of  Sedgely  Court  and  its  inmates, — 
often  described  so  delightfully  by  Katherine, 
and  a  hundred  times  talked  over  with  interest 
by  Anne  and  herself. 

George's  expected  letter  came  in  the  evening, 
giving  a  graphic  account  of  his  first  really  im- 
portant speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  on  the  Catholic  Eelief  Bill,  a  subject  he 
had  much  at  heart,  had  well  studied  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  had  always  believed  to  involve. 
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pre-eminently  in  the  present  day,  the  liberties 
of  man.  The  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able 
at  once  to  do  justice  to  his  cause  and  to  his 
burning  sense  of  the  delayed  justice,  the  in- 
jurious oppression  which  had  characterised  the 
whole  policy  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
had,  he  was  aware,  made  him  begin  somewhat 
tamely,  he  said,  in  case  he  should  be  accused 
of  making  vituperation  do  the  work  of  reason. 
But  after  he  had  settled  the  claims  with  his 
best  legal  acumen,  and  got  fairly  warmed  up 
to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,  there  was 
such  a  positive  relief  and  pleasure  in  giving 
expression  to  his  long -pent -up  feelings  of 
righteous  indignation,  that  he  threw  scruples 
to  the  wind,  and  gave  full  way  to  the  large 
utterance  which  seemed  to  force  itself  on  him. 
And,  indeed,  had  his  own  discretion  not  come 
to  the  rescue  of  his  hearers,  he  believed  they 
might  have  been  listening  to  him  yet,  and  he 
scarcely  exhausted.  As  it  was,  they  had  three 
mortal  hours  of  him  and  these  bitter  wrongs  ; 
and  as  he  had  been  listened  to  with  most  ex- 
emplary patience  by  both  sides  of  the  House, 
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he  could  not  but  hope  that  his  strong  convic- 
tions of  right  had  lent  something  of  might  to 
the  ordinary  words  and  reasonings,  which,  of 
course,  were  all  he  had  to  offer,  except  his  faith 
— and  his  figures  ! 

Ever  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament  he  had 
been  writing  in  much  better  spirits.  The  new 
and  varied  employment  now  forced  upon  him 
seemed  to  have  roused  him  into  much  of  his 
old  vigorous  activity  of  life ;  and  the  frank- 
ness with  which  Lord  Higham  accepted  of  his 
services  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  well  as  the 
perfect  satisfaction  he  expressed  in  his  public 
appearances,  went  far  to  soothe  him  and  to  re- 
concile him  to  what  had  been  so  hard  to  bear 
— the  false  position  in  which  he  had  felt  him- 
self in  standing  so  high  in  his  Lordship's  af- 
fection. 

"  I  am  resolved,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  once 
or  twice,  "  to  think  of  this  no  more,  nor  any 
lonorer  to  agonise  over  a  misfortune  I  neither 
brought  on  him,  nor  on  myself,  nor  could  in 
any  way  control.  I  am  as  well  aware  as  you 
can  be,  dearest  Nelly,  that  all  such  feelings  are 
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as  morbid  as  they  are  utterly  vain  and  fruitless ; " 
and  he  thought  he  had  risen  above  the  weak- 
ness, and  was  often  gay  and  full  of  lively  in- 
terest in  what  he  supposed  was  likely  to  inte- 
rest her  or  Katherine,  and  was  never  weary  of 
catering  for  their  amusement  and  pleasure  as 
often  as  he  went  into  society,  yet  they  both 
distinctly  felt  there  was  a  change  in  him — that 
all  this  was  now  done  *  with  a  difference,'  as 
they  say  in  heraldry,  and  that  even  in  his 
most  joyous  moods  there  was  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness— a  minor  note  sounding  that  was  never 
there  before — and  yet  most  likely,  they  feared, 
would  never  more  be  absent  in  any  time  to 
come.  He  had  tried  hard,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  overcome  his  unpleasant  feelings  towards 
his  mother, — the  more  anxious  they  should  be 
on  a  pleasant  footing  that,  owing  to  his  success 
in-  his  profession,  and  his  receipts  from  a  small 
oj0&ce  which  had  been  offered  to  him  soon  after 
his  return  to  town,  he  had  been  able,  within 
the  last  six  months,  to  relieve  her  of  some 
troublesome  obligations  which  he  knew  had 
long  been  pressing  rather  hard  on  her.     She 
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was  quite  aware  of  all  his  dutiful  goodness  to- 
wards lier  ;  and  partly  because  she  thought  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  him,  though  still  more, 
it  must  be  owned,  from  the  less  innocent  mo- 
tive of  supposing  it  might  be  for  his  interest 
to  think  seriously  of  her,  she  had  never  written 
without  an  approving  mention  of  Katherine  ; 
sometimes  it  would  be  of  her  beauty — some- 
times of  her  accomplishments — her  goodness — 
or  of  the  delightful  addition  she  made  to  the 
Sedgely  Court  family — "  a  charming  dutiful 
daughter,"  she  called  her,  "  to  the  now  happy 
couple  there." 

To  all  this  George  made  no  response  at  all. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  what  she  said 
was  rather  less  than  more  than  the  truth.  His 
heart  had  never  for  one  moment  swerved  from 
its  early  bias  in  the  same  direction.  He  felt 
that  she  was  the  only  woman  in  all  the  world 
he  had  ever  loved  or  ever  should  love.  But 
his  whole  being  had  got  a  shock.  The  horrible 
position  into  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrown,  with  all  the  suffering  and  agonising 
awkwardness  which  had  sprung  out  of  it,  was 
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yet  quite  green  in  Ms  memory,  and  produced 
an  almost  morbid  determination  to  deny  him- 
self, for  a  time  at  least,  all  such  delightful 
thoughts  and  anticipations  as  had  so  brightly 
coloured  the  few  months  which  had  preceded 
the  dreadful  tragedy  at  Stapleton  Eise.  The 
very  fact  of  his  mother's  constantly-expressed 
approbation,  by  pointing,  as  he  at  once  felt  it 
did,  to  the  certainty  of  its  being  for  his  worldly 
advantage  that  he  should  go  forward  and  win 
Katherine,  if  it  had  any  effect,  rather  acted  as 
a  preventive.  He  had  only  spent  two  days  at 
Redcliffe  Abbey  since  his  terrible  visit  there  in 
August.  One  of  these  had,  naturally,  been 
passed  at  Sedgely  Court,  where  his  sister's  full- 
hearted,  affectionate  reception,  and  Katherine's 
grave,  quiet  look  of  sympathy  had  been  inex- 
pressibly soothing  to  him.  But  a  very  trifling 
incident  which  had  brought  painfully  out  his 
mother's  thoughts  and  wishes  had  shown  him 
it  would  be  safest  to  keep  aloof  for  the 
present. 

After  dinner,  when  only  the  ladies  were  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  had  challenged  Kathe- 
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rine,  on  whom,  much  to  Miss  Harland's  amuse- 
ment, her  favour  and  attention  had  lately 
been  so  lavishly  bestowed,  to  play  a  game  at 
bagatelle  with  her. 

"  I  know  you  wall  beat  me,"  she  said,  very 
smilingly,  "  but  I  don't  mind  ;  you  will  not 
crow  over  me  as  Eliza  there "  —  nodding  to 
Miss  Harland  —  "  does  so  unmercifully  if  she 
gain  but  one  single  rubber  at  whist  in  an 
evening." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  so  great  a  player, 
ma'am,"  said  Miss  Harland,  "and  always  so 
contemptuous  of  us  little  ones,  and  have  such 
a  wonderful  memory — can  recollect  at  the 
very  fag-end  of  a  suit  whether  some  paltry 
six  or  seven  perhaps  is  or  is  not  the  best  card 
left,  and  should  or  should  not  be  trumped. 
One  feels  quite  tall  in  beating  you,  even  with 
luck  on  one's  side.  But  at  bagatelle  most  of 
us  are  quite  your  match,  and  I  should  back 
Katherine  to  beat  you  and  to  give  you  one 
into  the  bargain." 

Before  the  game  was  nearly  played  out  the 
gentlemen   had   come   up-stairs,   JMr  Arundel 
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still  going  on  talking  to  George  of  some  late 
political  movement,  wliicli  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  after  the  ladies  had  left 
them.  Mrs  Temple,  always  on  the  qui  vive 
when  she  had  a  scheme  on  hand,  had  seen  a 
wandering  look  of  George's  settle  with  bright 
interest  on  Katherine  as  she  very  gracefully 
struck  her  last  ball,  and,  calling  him  to  come 
to  her,  said,  in  her  clear,  unexcited  tones,  "  I 
wish,  my  dear  George,  you  would  do  me  the 
favour  to  play  this  game  out  for  me.  I  make 
but  a  poor  hand  on  the  losing  side ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  carriage  will  soon  be  round,  and  I 
want  to  ask  Mr  Arundel's  advice  as  to  where 
I  should  look  for  another  gardener,  since  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  a  better  one  than 
Thomson."  And  George,  though  he  saw  the 
manoeuvre  —  and,  what  was  worse,  saw  by 
Katherine's  bright  blush  that  she  saw  it  also — 
instantly  obeyed,  and  the  game  was  quietly 
played  out. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Katherine  would 
not  have  been  so  consciously  quick-sighted  as 
she  was  on  this  occasion  had  it  not  been  for  a 
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remark  which  Miss  Harland  had  lately,  in  her 
caustic  way,  made  to  her  on  witnessing  some 
rather  evident  mark  of  favour  shown  to  her 
by  Mrs  Temple. 

*'  My  dear  Katherine,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  you 
are  sufficiently  grateful  *?  But  let  me  whisper 
just  this  one  small  caution  in  your  ear.  If  you 
have  any  fancy  for  being  a  certain  great  lady^s 
daughter-in-law, — which  I  always  thought 
you  would  be  one  day  or  other,  whether  she 
liked  it  or  not, — you'd  better  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot — give  your  consent  at  once,  I  pray 
you,  or  I  should  not  answer  for  it  that  some- 
thing may  not  occur  to  her  as  more  imme- 
diately desirable  than  the  rather  distant  pro- 
spect of  one  day  adding  Sedgely  Court  to 
Redcliffe  Abbey,  and  alas!  if  so,  you  will 
find  that  favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  vain 
against  the  machinations  that  may  be  put  in 
force  and  opposed  to  you." 

"  Dear  Miss  Harland,"  Katherine  quickly 
and  rather  indignantly  answered,  *'  I  would 
not  be  so  wise  as  you  are  for  all  the  world  ! 
but  are  you  sure  it  is  wisdom  to  think  the 
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worst  you  can  of  womankind '?  as  the  bad 
Glenalvon  says  in  the  play!  It  would  be 
folly  in  me,  I  know,  for  I  should  only  be 
wretched  if  I  thought  kindness  and  civility, 
even  from  Mrs  Temple, — who  is  no  particular 
favourite  of  mine, — was  mere  deceit,  and  likely 
to  turn  into  enmity.  I  wish  you  would  not 
say  such  wild  things  ;  they  make  me  feel  quite 
uncomfortable.  Not  so  much  on  her  account 
— you  know  her  better  than  I  do,  and  may 
have  good  reason  for  thinking  ill  of  her.  But 
how  painful  it  would  be  to  dear  Mrs  Arundel 
— or — or  to  her  son,  to  think  it  possible  she 
should  ever  do  as  you  suppose — so  good  and 
true  and  honourable  as  they  both  are.'^ 

"  So  utterly  good — so  entirely  true-hearted, 
both  of  them,"  eagerly  returned  Miss  Harland. 
"  Don't  mistake  me,  Katherine,  or  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  I  am  not  thoroughly  aware 
of  their  perfect  innocence  of  all  complicity  in 
her  selfish  crooked  ways  —  of  Mrs  Arundel's 
delightful  singleness  of  mind  —  of  George's 
noble  manliness  of  character, — though,  where 
they  got  these  virtues  in  so  uncommon  a  de- 
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gree  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to  so  stanch  a 
believer  as  I  am  in  the  transmission  of  quali- 
ties as  well  as  features  from  parent  to  child. 
I  suppose,  as  the  old  ballad  says, — 

'  When  bale  is  att  highest  boote  is  nighest ; ' 

or  better  still,  the  Eastern's — 

'  God  is  good,  and  brings  light  out  of  darkness  ! ' 

A  continuation  of  her  would  indeed  be  too 
hard  on  the  world.  Besides,  she  married  for 
love,  which  shows  there  is  flesh  in  her  heart 
after  all ;  and  I  have  heard  (I  never  saw  him) 
that  their  father  w^as  a  fine,  dashing,  thought- 
less, simple-hearted  young  man." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE   AREIVAL. 

The  beginning  of  May  brouglit  Mr  Eamsay 
and  Millicent  to  Seclgely  Court.  It  was  an 
early  season  in  tlie  south,  and  the  weather 
was  charming.  As  they  journeyed  through  it, 
the  well-wooded  county  of  Kent,  looking  like 
an  extended  park,  and  bright  with  every 
shade  of  splendid  leaf  verdure,  presented  a 
striking  enough  contrast  to  the  eyes  of  the 
travellers  accustomed  chiefly  to  views  of  the 
wide  ocean,  whether  busy  or  at  rest  ;  to  irre- 
gular ranges  of  low  distant  hills ;  to  tame, 
bare  uplands,  meagerly  sprinkled  with  little 
hedgerow  trees,  but  bearing  their  heavy  corn 
crops  in  due  season  ;  to  extended  sands,  and 
to  long  reaches  of  wave-like  sandy  downs — 
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links,  as  they  are  called,  which  at  this  early 
season  can  boast  of  no  gayer  herbage  than  an 
occasional  patch  of  homely  yellow  furze-blos- 
som and  a  profusion  of  rough  unruly  bent. 
And  yet,  when  full-handed  summer  does  come 
round,  lavish  of  delights  even  there,  she  never 
fails  to  spread  out  her  mossy  carpeting  of 
softest  green,  richly  enwoven  with  minute 
flowerets  of  every  hue — the  purple  wild-thyme, 
golden  crow-flowers,  the  modest  harebell,  and 
delicate  pink  vetch — an  endless  variety  of  vivid 
blossoms,  the  gentle  loveliness  of  which  would 
seem  far  more  aptly  to  fit  the  scene  for  the 
footing  of  fairies  on  dewy  summer  evening 
than  the  hob-nailed  tread  of  lusty  golfer,  with 
his  intolerable  club  in  hand,  and  his  hard, 
cruel,  flying  ball,  the  terror  of  women,  children, 
and  dogs ! 

But  the  father  and  daughter  were  now 
entering  on  a  very  diff'erent  scene.  As  they 
approached  Sedgely  Court  everything  looked 
still  more  green,  flowering,  and  highly  culti- 
vated. The  avenue,  with  its  tall  ancestral 
trees,  the   wealth   of  early  flowering   shrubs, 
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the  festoons  of  white  and  purple  clematis 
already  delieiously  scenting  the  air — all  that 
the  eye  rested  on,  indicated  the  presence  of 
taste,  wealth,  skill,  and  high  cultivation,  as 
well  as  of  a  more  genial  climate. 

More  practical,  perhaps,  than  aesthetic  in  his 
interests,  Mr  Eamsay  gazed  round  him  with 
an  intelligent,  observant  eye,  which  nothing- 
escaped. 

"  Magnificent !  "  he  exclaimed,  from  time  to 
time  ;  "  most  magnificent !  I  declare  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  it ! — certainly  never.  This 
beats  Mount  Melville,  Millie,  and  every  other 
place  round  us,  out  and  out !  No  wonder, 
indeed,  that  Miss  Katherine  was  ready  to  part 
with  the  bare  fields,  hugger-mugger  garden, 
and  the  old  tumble-down  mansion  of  Bal- 
beaton,  when  she  had  a  prospect,  ever  so  dis- 
tant, of  coming  into  a  magnificent  possession 
like  this.  Say  yourself,  Millie,  if  it's  not  just 
like  fairyland  1 " 

Poor  Millie,  who  had  only  had  a  few  hours 
of  disturbed  rest  in  London,  after  a  fatiguing 
coach-journey  of  two  days  from  Dumfries,  and 
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was  now  feeling  weary,  travel-soiled,  and  as 
if  quite  out  of  rapport  with  the  polished 
orderly  beauty  around  her,  answered  rather 
nervously,  and  with  a  vain  attempt  to  smile, 
"  Oh,  so  lovely,  papa !  Everything  I  look  at 
is  so  light  and  gay,  and  so  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, that  I  can  hardly  help  crying  at  the  sight 
of  it,  which  I  know  is  very  silly  of  me.  But 
papa,  dear,  aren't  you  rather  sorry  we  have 
come  \  I  declare  that,  tired  as  I  am,  I  have 
all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  turn  back 
yet,  and  go  straight  home  again  !  "WTiat  if 
Katherine  should  look  ashamed  of  us  when  we 
arrive  at  the  grand  entrance  in  our  shabby, 
rickety  chaise,  and  in  this  awfully  dusty  con- 
dition '?  Oh,  I  do  so  hate  the  thoughts  of  it !" 
Her  father  was  never  troubled  with  any 
such  self-conscious  nervous  mismvino-s,  and 
could  therefore  hardly  enter  into  them.  He 
felt,  however,  rather  disconcerted  at  seeing  her 
evident  suffering,  and  said,  kindly  patting  her, 
"  Toot,  nonsense,  lassie !  ye're  just  over  tired 
with  the  long  whirl  we've  had  for  so  many 
days,   enough   to    put   whimsies    into    a    far 
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steadier  head."  Then  after  a  pause,  in  which 
he  had  evidently  been  revolving  what  she  had 
said,  and  wished  to  reassure  both  himself  and 
her,  he  continued,  "Katherine  has  far  more 
sense,  and  right  feeling  too,  than  to  think  less  of 
her  own  flesh  and  blood  because  the  chalky  dust 
of  her  own  roads — worse,  I  begin  to  think,  than 
our  troublesome  fine  sea-sand — has  whitened 
our  clothes  a  wee.  Do  you  think  that  she  does 
not  know  that  her  own  would  be  just  as  dusty 
if  she  had  come  as  far  this  dry  morning '? 
Besides,  have  we  not  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
heads  of  the  house,  grand  as  it  is,  as  well  ? 
And  mind  ye  that  I  am  come  a  great  piece  out 
of  my  way,  and  can  ill  enough  spare  the  time, 
entirely  on  her  own  busiuess." 

"  Oh,  papa  dear,  don't  speak  in  that  way," 
cried  Millie,  scared  by  his  matter-of-fact  con- 
sideration of  the  ghost  she  had  herself  raised. 
"  I  did  not  seriously  think  that  dear  Katherine 
could  possibly  be  anythiug  else  than  good  and 
kind  and  afiectionate,  as  she  has  always  been ; 
only  everything  does  look  so  grand  !  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  such  a  figure  ! " 
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"  Weel,  weel,  weel !  I  know  it's  all  nonsense. 
Keep  up  your  heart,  my  clawtie,  you'll  be  all 
right  to-morrow,  when  you've  had  a  good  sleep, 
and,  I  engage  for  you,  as  clean  and  neat  and  as 
bonny,  too,  as  the  best  of  them  ye're  going  to  ; 
so  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  just  look  about  and 
divert  yourself.  Lordsake,  did  you  ever  see 
the  like  of  that  turf  1  I  certainly  never  did. 
It's  perfectly  amazin  !  it's  like  nothing  else  in 
the  world  but  as  much  green  velvet !  I'll 
warrant  there's  plenty  of  elbow-grease  goes  to 
the  keeping  of  that  so  smooth.  Ay,  that'll 
need  a  steady  practised  hand,  Millie,  as  well  as 
a  sharp  scythe,  and  a  vast  deal  of  rollin'.  Look 
there,  they're  at  it  now,  back  a  bit,  no  less 
than  two  o'  them,  and  a  grand  broad  roller 
they  have.  That's  all  been  cut  and  rolled  this 
morning  already,  na,  and  there's  two  more 
men  very  busy-like  at  the  other  side.  I  dare 
say  four  men'll  hardly  do  all  the  work  that's 
done  here,  and "  (with  a  shrug)  "  I'm  glad  I 
havena  the  payin'  o'  them  ;  a  hundred  pound 
a-year'll  nothing  like  pay  them — that  is,  wages 
and  keep.     But  here  we  are  in  the  park,  and  a 
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splendid  place  it  is  !  Look,  Millie,  at  these  two 
cedar-trees  growing  so  near  one  another  !  Eh  ! 
these  are  magnificent  fellows,  and  evidently  as 
auld  as  the  hills.  How  straight,  and  tall,  and 
stately  !  Don't  they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
two  giants  going  out  to  take  their  walk  on  a 
rainy  day  with  heavy  green  umbrellas  over 
their  heads  1  But  the  beeches,  certainly  they 
beat  all  the  rest  for  size  and  beauty.  Look, 
see !  there's  one  enormous  fellow  with  his 
^branches  hanging  down  over,  Lm  sure,  an  acre 
of  ground.  Til  be  bound  that  half  the  folk  of 
St  Andrews  could  scoug  a  shower  below  that 
single  one.'^ 

Mr  Arundel  and  Katherine  met  them  in  the 
hall  with  a  welcome  so  cordial  that  all  poor 
Millie's  tremors  were  put  to  flight  at  once  and 
for  ever.  The  uncle  and  niece  were  both  in 
excellent  spirits.  Mrs  Arundel  had  continued 
so  very  feeble,  that  Mr  Arundel,  a  good  deal 
alarmed,  had  made  good  his  point  of  sending 
some  days  ago  for  Dr  Hutton,  who  was  now 
in  attendance,  and  had  been  a  great  comfort  to 
them  all.     He  had  examined  her  chest,  ques- 
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tioned  her  very  minutely,  and  felt  sure  there 
was  nothing  vitally  wrong  with  her.  He  had 
given  his  opinion  frankly  of  her  case  to  Mr 
Arundel,  and  of  the  regimen  that  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  complete  recovery,  and 
Mr  Arundel,  relieved  from  many  vague  fears 
and  misgivings,  had  insisted  on  becoming  head 
nurse  to  her  himself,  saying  that  as  soon  as 
her  good  uncle  had  left  them,  Katherine  should 
be  trusted  to  show  the  country  to  her  cousin, 
while  he  should  take  care  to  see  the  doctor  s 
directions  minutely  attended  to.  She  herself 
had  been  better  ever  since,  and  to-day  was 
able  to  come  down-stairs  to  luncheon,  and 
to  welcome  the  strangers.  Soon  after  it,  Mr 
Arundel  took  Mr  Earn  say  for  a  pleasant  walk 
over  his  home  farm,  anxious  to  have  his  shrewd 
opinion  of  his  past  improvements,  and  his  pet 
plans  yet  to  be  carried  out,  which  Mr  Eamsay 
was  nothing  loth  to  give,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  interested  in  all  he  saw. 

Katherine  retired  with  Millie,  to  show  her 
the  pretty  room  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her,  next  door  to  her  own. 
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"  Darling  Millie!''  she  cried,  again  embracing 
her.  "  Oh  the  delight  of  having  hold  of  you 
once  more  !  and  of  the  look-forward  to  weeks 
and  weeks  of  your  dear  company  ! — But  not  a 
word  more  at  present,  dear;  you  are  tired  to 
death,  and  are  to  lie  down,  to  shut  your  weary 
eyes,  and  not  to  speak  one  word,  till  I  come 
back  to  call  you,  half  an  hour  before  dinner." 

"  I  may  do  so,  dear,"  said  Millie,  getting  fast 
back  to  her  old  lively  manner ;  "  but  mind,  I 
shall  not  sleep  a  wink  though  you  go.  How 
could  I,  when  everything  I  see  is  so  new  and 
exciting  to  me  '?  Even  you  yourself  are  en- 
tirely new, — have  grown  so  much  taller  and 
more  shapely,  so  very  much  more  elegant  and 
refined-looking  ; — and  oh  !  change  of  changes, 
that  puts  me  farthest  from  you, — your  voice 
and  accent  are  so  altered,  so  thoroughly  Angli- 
fied,  that  every  word  I  speak  sounds  more  and 
more  broad,  and  harsh  and  horrible  to  my  own 
ears.  If  it  were  not  for  your  old  smile,  and 
the  old  kind  expression  of  your  true  blue  eyes, 
I  don't  think  I  should  believe  that  you  were 
really  and  truly  the  same  dear  little  cousin 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Kate  we  all  used  to  pat  and  pet,  and  take  such 
liberties  with." 

"I  should  think  you  did,"  Katherine  said, 
laughing  heartily,  "and  that  you  will  again, 
and  will  soon  get  over  that  detestable  sense  of 
change  which  you  choose  to  compliment  into 
improvement,  but  which  it  gives  me  no  plea- 
sure to  hear  of.  What  charms  me  is,  that  I 
find  you  so  delightfully  ^^?^changed ;  the  same 
darling  beautiful  Millie  you  always  were,  and 
in  my  eyes  unimprovable.  Let  me  take  off 
your  bonnet.  Oh,  that  long,  long,  lovely  sun- 
bright  hair ! "  taking  the  comb  out,  and  letting 
it  fall  its  full  length  down.  "  I  never  saw 
hair  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it !  with  that 
peculiar  golden  sparkle  on  it,  and  yet  no  one 
could  possibly  call  it  red." 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  many  people  would, 
and  really  do,"  said  Millie,  carelessly  knotting 
it  up  again ;  "  but  I  don't  in  the  least  care, 
because  I  know  it  is  pretty  enough  hair, 
whether  it  be  called  red  or  auburn.  Decidedly 
it  is  not  so  pretty  as  your  own,  Kate,  which 
is  a  shade  or  two  darker,  and  therefore  in  no 
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danger  of  being  evil  spoken  of.  And  what 
splendid  plaits  you  can  now  do  yours  up  in! 
even  if  my  hair  were  as  thick,  I  could  not  plait 
it  half  so  beautifully  for  my  life." 

"  Neither  could  I,  I  assure  you  ;  but  a  little 
maiden,  Susan  by  name,  has  lately  been  added 
to  the  household  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this, 
and  other  equally  important  affairs.  I  did  not 
in  the  very  least  need  an  attendant,  but  she  is 
the  niece  of  Mrs  Arundel's  faithful  old  abigail, 
Morrison,  who  was  anxious  to  have  her  in  good 
hands,  and  my  aunt  and  uncle  were  easily 
talked  over  by  her  to  think  I  should  have  one, 
and  to  take  her.  She  has  just  finished  her 
dressmaking  and  hairdressing  education,  and 
I  indulge  her  in  all  these  elaborate  plaitings, 
on  condition  that,  when  she  has  practised 
enough,  I  shall  return  to  the  old  plain  style, 
which  I  greatly  prefer.  It  will  be  a  grand 
treat  to  her  to  get  her  lithe  hands  among  your 
golden  bands,  if  you  have  no  objection.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  for  she  is 
an  enthusiast  in  her  business,  and  never  wants 
to  be  a  minute  idle.     I  hope,  for  her  sake,  that 
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some  of  your  gowns  want  alteriDg  or  mending 
up  ; — but  now  I  am  really  off,  and  be  sure,  if 
possible,  to  sleep  till  I  come  back  to  you." 

The  most  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by 
the  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  Kathe- 
rine's  business,  w^hich,  for  the  convenience  of 
both  uncles,  was  to  be  managed  henceforward 
by  Mr  Arundel,  with  the  help  of  his  own  man 
of  affairs  in  Sedgely  village.  As  Mr  Eamsay 
was  obliged  to  be  in  London  next  day,  he  w^as 
early  up,  and  out  for  hours  before  breakfast 
inspecting  the  well-ordered  gardens,  wdth  their 
forcing-houses,  vineries,  and  pineries,  drawing 
out  the  intelligent  head  -  gardener,  who  was 
ready  to  enter  with  him  on  his  whole  mode  of 
conducting  operations,  the  necessary  number 
of  men  to  be  employed  in  such  a  style  of 
place,  and  the  hours  of  work.  All  he  saw  and 
heard  interested  and  instructed  him  ;  and  his 
observations  at  breakfast  on  the  many  merits 
of  the  system,  as  well  as  his  slightly  indicated 
perceptions  of  how  it  might  perhaps  be  in 
some  small  ways  improved — coming,  as  they 
invariably  did,  from   shrewd   sense,  and   the 
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experience  of  what  he  had  seen  elsewhere — 
were  listened  to  and  considered  with  a  respect- 
ful attention  on  Mr  Arundel's  side,  which 
greatly  increased  their  mutual  good-will  and 
esteem  for  each  other.  He  took  leave  of  them 
all  with  much  regret,  settling  before  he  went, 
with  businesslike  precision,  the  manner  in 
which  Millie  was  to  return  to  St  Andrews 
when  her  little  visit  was  at  an  end. 

A  very  few  days  of  quiet  not  only  rested 
Millie,  but  set  her  very  much  at  ease  with 
everybody  and  everything  in  the  house.  She 
was  so  pretty,  natural-mannered,  and  amusing, 
that  she  had  been  always  much  beloved  and 
not  a  little  spoiled  by  her  family  and  intimate 
friends.  Quick-witted  and  lively-minded,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  favour  and  kindness,  and  a  still 
keener  perception  of  the  faults,  shortcomings, 
and  little  hypocrisies  of  others,  she  had  in  her 
thoughtless,  high-spirited  days  been  apt — par- 
ticularly if  she  had  ever  so  little  suspicion  of 
not  being  favourably  regarded  by  them — to 
drag  these  mercilessly  out  and  set  them  forth 
with  too  much  of  the  poet's  "  hate  of  hate  and 
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scorn  of  scorn."  But  the  anxiety  and  real 
suffering  she  had  gone  through  in  the  course 
of  her  unfortunate  engagement  had  not  been 
without  some  good  fruits.  They  had  taught 
her  self-command,  and  raised  her  into  a 
thoughtful  woman.  If  not  always  perfectly 
indulgent  and  reasonable  even  now,  she  was 
never  cruel  or  ungenerous  or  narrow-hearted, 
and  she  was  unusually  strong  and  faithful  in 
her  attachments.  Katherine  had  from  her 
earliest  days  adored  and  admired  her,  and  was 
now  charmed  to  be  with  her  again.  The  week 
before  she  had  arrived  she  had  felt  a  little 
anxiety — seeing  Mrs  Arundel  so  very  feeble 
and  languid — in  case  Millie's  gay,  high-spirited 
presence,  as  she  recollected  it,  might  be  too 
much  for  her.  But  she  was  soon  set  at  ease. 
Mrs  Arundel's  spirits  were  getting  better  every 
day.  She  was  exactly  the  timid,  sweet,  kind 
woman  who  could  never  at  any  time  have 
called  forth  the  formidable  element  of  Millie's 
character  ;  and  now  her  extreme  gentleness, 
and  smiling,  admiring  looks,  at  once  gained 
Millie's  heart,  and  awoke  her  affectionate  sym- 
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pathy.  With  a  delicate  tact  she  slid  gracefully 
and  easily  into  the  quiet  ways  of  the  invalid's 
life,  would  work  for  hours  silently  beside  her 
couch,  or  was  ready  to  sing  plaintive  Scottish 
ballads — which  she  did  with  exquisite  expres- 
sion— or  more  showy  duets  by  the  hour  with 
Katherine,  as  it  suited  the  general  taste. 
Before  Millie  had  been  a  week  at  Sedgely 
Court  she  was  in  great  favour  with  the  entire 
party, — their  constant  visitors,  Mr  and  Miss 
Harlaud,  included. 


CHAPTER    XXXY. 


Millie's  confidence. 


On  the  evening  after  lier  arrival  Millie  had 
broken  her  long  silence  to  Katherine  on  the 
subject  of  her  cDgagement  to  Frederick  Temple. 
In  spite  of  their  early  intimacy,  Katherine  had 
been  too  young  and  too  well  employed  with 
Miss  Hope  to  have  been  chosen  for  such  a  con- 
fidence at  the  time  the  enD;ao;ement  was  made. 
Indeed,  no  one  except  Anne  was  aware  that 
anything  more  than  a  little  commonplace 
flirtation  had  passed  between  them  ;  and  this 
had  often  and  often  been  a  source  of  self-gra- 
tulation  to  poor  Millie  in  her  weary  hours  of 
hope  deferred,  and  frequent  struggle  for  com- 
posure and  patience  when  the  Indian  mail 
came  in,  bringing  only  bitter  disappointment 
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to  her,  while  it  scattered  its  letters  plentifully- 
through  the  town,  which  was  at  all  times 
much  connected  with  India.  Of  course  she 
had  always  felt  an  intense  interest  in  the 
families  of  Eedcliffe  i\.bbey  and  Sedgely 
Court,  and  though  even  the  name  of  Frederick 
had  rarely  been  mentioned  in  any  of  Kathe- 
rine's  long  letters  to  Anne  or  herself,  they  had 
all  been  read  by  her  with  indescribable  interest, 
every  word  or  incident  relating  to  the  Temple 
family  being  treasured  up,  mused  on,  and  re- 
membered long  after  it  had  been  forgotten  by 
the  writer  herself. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Frederick  had  left  the  country 
she  had  hardly  received  a  dozen  letters  from 
him  in  all,  some  of  these  written  so  hurriedly 
and  carelessly  that,  in  a  state  of  exasperated 
feeling,  she  had  more  than  once  written  to  tell 
him  that  his  conduct  had  wounded  her  to  the 
quick,  and  that  all  must  now  be  over  between 
them.  But  this  had  been  invariably  answered 
at  once  with  an  ebullition  of  such  deep  peni- 
tence, such  an  eloquence  of  kind  words  and 
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endearing  expressions,  setting  forth,  too,  the 
ruin  it  would  be  to  his  life  to  be  deprived  of 
the  support  there  was  to  his  whole  moral  nature 
in  lookino;  forward  to  a  union  with  her,  and 
in  the  belief  of  her  faithful  attachment  to  him 
— all  of  which,  as  it  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
true  when  he  wrote  it,  did  not  fail  to  carry 
conviction  with  it — that,  softened  by  this  view 
of  the  case,  and  biassed  in  judgment  by  the 
tenacity  of  her  own  weak  heart,  she  had  been 
induced  again  and  again  to  forgive  his  flagrant 
shortcomings,  and  let  him  continue  to  hold  his 
place  there  long  after  justly- weakened  confid- 
ence and  diminished  respect  ought  to  have  cast 
him  out  of  it  for  ever. 

But  now,  almost  five  months  had  passed 
since  she  had  seen  his  writino-  at  all.  In 
his  last  unsatisfactory  note  he  had  spoken  of 
being  in  bad  health,  of  the  probability  there 
was  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  exchange  into 
another  regiment,  and  come  home  at  any  sacri- 
fice of  interest ;  and  since  then  she  had  been 
in  a  state  of  greater  sufiering  than  ever — 
sometimes    alarmed    for    his   life,    sometimes 
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more  than  doubting  his  faith  ;  always  restless, 
wretched,  and  latterly  ill  in  her  own  health. 
Often  and  often  it  had  passed  through  her 
mind  that  she  might  get  some  kind  of  relief 
by  writing  to  ask  Katherine  for  news  of  him  ; 
but  from  the  uncertainty  she  felt  as  to  her 
sympathy,  the  fear  of  what  she  might  hear, 
the  habit  of  bearing  and  waiting,  with  the 
help  of  the  trifling  daily  and  hourly  occupa- 
tions and  duties  of  life,  which  come  so  merci- 
fully to  fill  up  time — which,  if  left  vacant  of 
them,  would  be  a  slow  agony,  enough  to  en- 
danger the  strongest  sanity — this  had  never 
been  done.  As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
invitation  to  Sedgely  Court  was  the  most 
welcome  occurrence  that  could  have  befallen 
her,  and  was  hailed  by  her  with  a  somewhat 
unreasonable  degree  of  interest  and  hope.  To 
be  sure,  it  could  in  no  wise  alter  him,  as  she 
told  her  poor  self,  but  there  would  be  an  im- 
mense satisfaction  in  knowing  his  near  rela- 
tions, in  hearing  him  affectionately  spoken  of, 
in  getting  information  about  his  present  state 
— all  of  which,  she  thought,  would  certainly 
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enable  her  either  to  entertain  a  better  hope 
than  she  had  lately  done,  or  to  root  him 
entirely  out  of  her  affection.  On  the  very  first 
evening  of  her  arrival  she  contrived  to  learn 
that  they  really  knew  little  more  about  him 
than  herself ;  and  though  this  was  an  imme- 
diate disappointment,  there  was  consolation  in 
it  too ;  it  was  not  towards  her  alone  that 
he  had  been  careless.  Katherine's  affection- 
ate kindness  determined  her  to  take  her  fully 
into  her  confidence  ;  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
hear  her  reasonable  opinion,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  would  surely  all  learn  something 
of  him ! 

On  first  hearing  simply  of  her  engagement 
to  Fred,  Katherine  was  equally  surprised  and 
delighted  ;  no  drawback  to  the  interest  of  the 
news  immediately  suggested  itself  to  her 
ardent  inexperienced  mind.  She  hung  about 
Millie,  calling  her  by  all  kinds  of  endearing 
names,  and  saying  she  should  feel  her  to  be 
doubly  her  darling  cousin  since  she  was  to  be 
Mrs  ArundeFs  sister.  Millie  was  infinitely 
gratified  with  these  evidences  of  her  innocent 
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affection,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  spoil  her 
pleasure  by  telling  out  her  story. 

When  she  went  on  to  speak  of  how  impos- 
sible he  had  found  it  to  inform  Mr  Somerville 
of  his  position  in  regard  to  her,  and  of  his 
hopelessness  on  leaving  the  country,  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  correspondence  since, — and 
with  floods  of  tears  to  dilate  on  her  own 
sufferings,  her  thousand  doubts  and  fears,  and 
her  present  misery, — with  the  sincerest  pity 
and  sympathy  a  host  of  dark  doubts  and  sus- 
picions took  possession  of  Katherine's  mind, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could 
restrain  her  tears  and  offer  even  a  few  low 
words  of  compassionate  soothing.  But  bad  as 
the  affair  looked  by  poor  Millie's  own  showing, 
she  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  its  being  con- 
sidered at  all  a  hopeless  case. 

"  I  see  you  think  very  badly  of  it,"  she  said, 
drying  her  eyes  and  growing  calmer.  "  I  am 
always  so  idiotically  nervous." 

"  Oh,  no !  dearest,"  cried  Katherine,  in- 
stantly, seeing  that  she  was  giving  pain  rather 
than  comfort  by  her  dolorous  looks.     "  I  dare- 
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say  it  will  all  come  right  in  time — only  it 
seemed  so  very  delightful  at  the  first  glance  ; 
and  now  I  feel  disappointed — unreasonably,  I 
suppose — that  there  should  be  any  shade  in 
the  picture,  and  of  course  cannot  help  being 
angry  with  Fred  for  making  you,  even  for  the 
present,  so  dreadfully  unhappy." 

"I  know  it,  dear.  I  can  see  quite  plainly 
that  I  have  given  you  the  idea  that  he  is  very 
bad, — which,  mind,  I  don't  in  the  least  believe 
myself — only  thoughtless,  and  engrossed  with 
present  interests.  And  as  I  knew  this  before, 
and  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  liking  him 
awfully — which  I  do,  and  always  shall,  I 
believe,  though  I  should  not  see  him  again  for 
twenty  years,  instead  of  two — I  ought  not  to 
chalk  that  up  against  him  now  as  if  it  were 
something  new,  especially  when  he  is  not  here 
to  defend  himself,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said  Kathe- 
rine,  soothingly  ;  and  she  really  did — under- 
stood the  reaction,  though  it  did  not  make 
her  more  hopeful.  *'  I  am  not  going  to  run 
away  with  what  you  might  be  saying  in  a 
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moment  of  irritation.  But  without  thinking 
him  hady  I  can't  help  blaming  him,  and  feeling 
strongly  for  you  who  have  done  nothing  but 
like  him  all  along." 

This  scarcely  satisfied  the  loving  and  gener- 
ous Millie. 

"  But  it  is  always  the  way,  Katherine,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  sure  to  exaggerate  when  I  begin 
to  speak  of  what  I  have  sufiered — telling  it 
over  all  at  once  in  this  way  as  if  I  had  never 
had  a  happy  moment,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  truth.  As  you  know,  T  had  a  hundred 
things  to  do  and  attend  to  at  home  quite  un- 
connected with  him — for  instance,  all  dear 
Anne's  concerns,  so  delightfully  smooth -going 
and  interesting.  If  you  had  seen  how  cheer- 
fully— merrily  often — I  went  through  all  that, 
you  would  never  have  suspected — nobody  did, 
I  think — that  I  could  be  sufiering  much  at 
the  same  time,  certainly  not  one-half  so  much 
as  I  just  now  made  you  think  I  was.  I 
really  believe,  on  looking  back,  that  I  was 
often  happy  enough  between  whiles,  which 
may  show  you  he  cannot  be  so  bad  as  I  led 
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you  to  fancy  a  few  minutes  ago.  And  some 
of  his  letters ! — if  he  saw  I  had  been  hurt  or 
was  seriously  angry  with  him,  oh  how  ex- 
quisitely kind  and  dear  they  were !  I  really 
believe,  Katherine,  that  he  must  like  me  very, 
very  much,  though  he  lias  often  behaved  as 
if  he  didn't." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  indeed,"  said  Katherine, 
still  feeling  rather  indignant.  "  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  in  all  his  life  knew  anybody  hahP  so 
pretty,  and  nice,  and  affectionate."  She  was 
thinking  angrily  of  the  letter  from  him  she 
had  heard  his  brother  read  aloud  at  Christmas, 
and  of  the  other  hints  some  of  them  had 
dropped  of  the  previous  affair  with  Mrs  Joyce, 
when  Miss  Parser ;  and  having  no  love  for 
Fred  to  blind  her  judgment,  she  had  by  no 
means  that  faith  in  him  which  poor  Millie 
had,  or  rather  wished  to  have. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Katherine.  There  are 
plenty  of  nice  enough  people  everywhere,  and 
he  is  exactly  the  person  to  be  more  than 
usually  tempted.  I  moan,  because  he  is  so 
very  good-looking,  and   so   likely   to   attract 
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others.  You  did  not  know  him,  and  can 
scarcely  understand  what  I  rciean,  but  I  have 
often  seen  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  fascination 
in  his  look  and  smile  which  must  be  awfully 
engaging  to  any  one  he  is  pleased  with  ;  it  is 
quite  true"  (she  saw  that  Katherine  did  not 
quite  go  along  with  her).  "  I  don^t  believe 
there  were  two  girls  in  St  Andrews  who  were 
not,  more  or  less — I  don't  say  in  love  with 
him,  they  had  more  sense  than  that, — but 
who  would  not  have  been  charmed  to  have 
him  admire  and  like  them." 

"  But  let  him  be  ever  so  handsome  and 
delightful,"  cried  Katherine,  stoutly  resisting 
sophistries  which  she  felt  were  high  treason 
to  her  own  right-minded  view  of  such  subjects; 
"  when  he  really  loves  you,  and  knows  you 
love  him,  he  oughtn't,  surely,  to  look  at  any- 
body in  the  way  you  mean — to  make  them 
particularly  like  him ;  and  I  daresay  he  doesn't. 
It  would  be  too  abominable  of  him,  and  it  is 
shocking  in  us  to  suppose  it.  You  are  torment- 
ing yourself,  Millie.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has 
been  nothing  worse  than  stupid  and  careless." 

VOL   III.  D 
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''Stupid  he  certainly  is  not,"  Millie  said, 
indignantly.  "  Nobody  ever  said  that  of  him 
before." 

Katherine  saw  the  slippery  ground  she  was 
treading,  and  would  hardly  have  made  the  false 
steps  she  already  had,  if  her  mind  had  not  been 
busied,  first  with  the  thought  of  Mrs  Joyce, 
and  more  lately  in  recalling  exactly  her  ow^n 
impression  of  ]\Iillie's  hero  on  the  day  he  had 
spent  at  Sedgely  Court  just  before  sailing. 
How  degage  and  easy-minded  he  had  looked 
— how  desperately  polite  and  gallant  to  her- 
self,—  how  very  little,  in  short,  like  an  un- 
happy lover  about  to  be  for  years  banished 
from  what  he  held  dearest.  She  remembered 
it  all  distinctly,  and  felt  quite  provoked,  but 
hastened  to  rectify  her  last  error. 

"Of  course  I  meant  only  about  the  mails 
going  out.  I  know  he  is  anything  but  stupid 
— on  the  contrary,  is  very  lively  and  agreeable. 
I  found  him  quite  pleasant  the  day  he  spent 
here — about  his  last  day  in  England,  I  believe." 

''  His  last  but  two,"  said  ^lillie,  sadly,  recol- 
lective  of  every  circumstance,  "  and  these  were 
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spent  wretchedly  enough.  He  told  me  of  that 
day — the  only  white  one,  he  said,  in  the  middle 
of  many  that  were  dark  enough.  That  was 
my  most  miserable  time,  too,  Katherine  ;  for, 
knowing  how  rich  Mr  Somerville  was,  we  had 
neither  of  us  till  then  been  quite  without  the 
hope  that  he  might  have  settled  something  on 
Fred,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  take 
me  out  with  him.  And  oh,  how  disappointed 
poor  Fred  was,  and  I  too  !  How  can  old  people 
be  so  selfish  !  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  he  had  not  told  Mr 
Somerville  of  his  engagement  to  you  '? " 

"  Neither  he  did  ;  but  that  was  because  he 
was  so  hard  on  him,  that  he  saw  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  tell  him.  It  is  perfectly  dreadful 
to  think  what  he  suffered  from  that  abomin- 
able old  man's  hardness,  anger,  and  narrow 
grudging  of  every  penny  he  spent.  And  even 
when  he  gave  him  carte  hlanche  about  his 
outfit,  I  believe  now  that  was  just  to  try  him, 
which  was  very  mean  of  him.  But  tell  me, 
now,  how  Fred  impressed  you  that  day.  I 
have  always  been  so  anxious  to  know.     He 
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liked  you  so  very  much,  and  quite  raved  about 
the  likeness  he  saw  in  you  to  me." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  should  like  him  all  the 
better  for  that,"  Katherine  said,  very  sincerely. 
"  He  told  me  of  it,  and  talked  so  much  and  so 
nicely  about  St  Andrews,  that  I  wonder  now  I 
did  not  suspect  he  had  left  his  heart  behind 
him  there.  It  was  particularly  stupid  too,  as 
I  recollect  that  when  I  came  here  first,  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  had  written  it  at  the  time, 
told  me  he  had  raved  about  the  beauty  of  a 
young  lady  there,  and  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  it  mightn't  have  been  myself.  But  I 
don't  think  he  had  gone  on  writing  to  him 
about  you  after  it  was  a  serious  affair,  or  he 
would  have  at  least  known  the  name,  which  he 
didn't." 

Millicent  looked  much  interested. 

''  I  know  he  didn't,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  I 
wished  so  very  much  that  nobody  should  know 
a  word  about  us  !  It  was  wrong,  I  think  now, 
and  that  dear  papa  and  mamma  should  perhaps 
have  known  ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  so  delight- 
ful— everything  about  it  was  delightful ;  the 
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little  remarks,  whether  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, made  unconsciously  by  anybody  to  one  of 
us  about  the  other,  were  so  deliciously  interest- 
ing when  we  could  meet  and  laugh  over  them 
together.  We  did  not  care  a  bit  what  was 
said,  and  I  think  I  enjoyed  impertinent  remarks 
rather  the  most,  because  we  thought  they  were 
made  from  envy.  I  do  believe,  Katherine, 
there  was  never  a  time  of  such  perfect  delight 
enjoyed  by  any  two  people  in  the  whole  world, 
as  we  had  for  the  two  or  three  months  before 
that  horrible  letter  came  from  old  Somerville 
calling  him  off  at  a  day's  notice.  Oh  !  I  shall 
never,  never,  never  forget  that  time  ! "  and 
she  wept  bitterly,  as  if  fully  realising  the  poet 
Dante's  well-known  sentence — 

"  Nessiin  maggior  clolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria." 

And  Katherine  too  wept  from  sympathy,  and 
with  many  sad  misgivings  that  these  would 
not  be  the  last  tears  poor  Millie  Avould  shed. 
— *'Nor  that  dreadful  day  either,  of  course," 
Millie  went  on,  with  more  composure,  "  for  that 
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was  the  very  beginning  of  all  our  troubles. 
You  never  saw  anybody  in  such  despair  as 
poor  Fred  was  that  day,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
myself.  But  you  know  how  all  that  would 
be,  and  I  don  t  know  that  I  haven't  been  quite 
as  unhappy  since,  though  never  so  sharply.  I 
am  not  going  to  look  back,  however,  any 
more,  or  to  speak  any  longer  about  myself.  I 
want  you  rather  to  be  telling  me  things.  You 
mentioned  his  brother,  tell  me  about  him — is 
he  nice  1  is  he  like  Fred  ?  Not  so  good-look- 
ing, I  think,  you  wrote.  I  want  to  hear  a 
great  deal  about  him.  Fred  is  so  very  fond 
of  him,  and  trusts  more  to  him  than  to  any- 
body." 

These  were  rather  posing  questions  to  be  put 
to  one  who  had  so  long  ago  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  object  of  them  was  not  only  Fred's 
superior  in  every  possible  respect,  but  infinitely 
more  manly,  interesting,  and  delightful,  than 
any  one  who  had  ever  existed  in  the  world 
before,  or  was  at  all  likely  to  do  so  again, 
thouo;h  it  should  last  a  o-ood  deal  lon2:er  than 
it  has  yet  done.     She  felt  herself  grow  red  all 
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over,  and  as  if  she  were  in  greater  danger  of 
betraying  her  undue  partiality  than  she  had 
ever  been;  but  fortunately  for  her  comfort 
Millie  was  still  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  affairs  to  be  observant.  She  was  busy 
undoing  from  her  neck  the  narrow  black  rib- 
bon by  which  was  appended  the  elegant  little 
miniature  of  Fred  she  had  so  long  and  faith- 
fully worn  close  to  her  heart.  "  See/'  she  said, 
handing  it  to  Katherine,  "isn't  that  just  his 
very  image  1  He  had  it  done  for  me  at  Chel- 
tenham, and  a  great  delight  it  has  been.  Oh  ! 
the  comfort  of  having  it  to  look  at,  and  kiss, 
the  last  thing  at  night  and  first  every  morning 
all  this  weary  time  ! " 

It  was  certainly  a  beautiful,  attractive  ob- 
ject, a  delicately  flattered  likeness  even  of  a 
very  handsome  young  man  ;  and  as  Katherine 
looked  long  and  fixedly  at  it,  the  soft  grey-blue 
eyes  full  of  cordial  tenderness — the  white,  rather 
narrow  forehead  clustered  with  glossy  brown 
curls,  the  youthful  growth  of  lighter  and  more 
silky  hair  that  swept  in  graceful  wavy  outline 
round  the  mouth,  but  did  not  at  all  disguise 
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its  expression  of  indecision,  of  languor,  of 
yielding  to  the  inclination  of  the  hour — an 
expression  so  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  tem- 
perament of  one  unaccustomed  to  self-control — 
she  seemed  better  to  understand  the  man,  to 
see  how  likely  it  was  he  should  please — fasci- 
nate, as  poor  Millie  said — and  yet  might  be 
easily  led  away,  thoughtless,  selfish,  and  in- 
constant. 

But  she  must  indulge  in  no  such  theories  at 
present. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  miniature/'  she  said,  as  she 
returned  it,  "  and  very,  very  like.  I  don't 
wonder  it  was  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  you  ; 
as  to  his  brother,  there  is  certainly  a  family 
likeness,  yet  not  much  of  a  likeness  either,  be- 
tween the  two,  and  I  suppose  everybody  must 
allow  that  George  is  less  handsome,  as  he  has 
less  regular  features.  Yet  he  looks,  and  really 
is,  so  very  noble  and  intellectual,  that  I  can 
hardly  bear  even  to  say  that." 

"  Oh  !  he  is  a  piece  of  perfection  of  course  ! " 
cried  Millie,  testily,  "  a  kind  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ;  and  Fred,  as  I  must  allow,  is  only 
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a  poor  human  being,  with  faults  like  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  Dear  Millie,  don't  be  so  captious,"  said 
Katherine,  mildly  ;  "  I  meant  nothing  against 
Fred.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  about 
his  brother,  and  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  him,  and  dear  Mrs 
Arundel  too  ;  and  if  I  know  them  as  well  as 
I  think  I  do,  they  will  both  stand  by  their 
brother,  and  help  him  to  do  what  is  right 
rather  than  hinder  him.  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  for  Mrs  Temple.  I  doubt  if  she  be  so 
disinterested  and  noble-minded — and  she  looks 
very,  very  formidable ;  you  have  not  yet  seen 
her." 

"  His  mother  1  I  should  think  she  isn't,  in- 
deed !  I  know  she  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  perfect 
horror.  I  expect  nothing  but  contumely  from 
her,  but  I  am  determined  not  to  mind  anything 
she  says  or  does.  She  has  always  rather  dis- 
liked Fred,  and  often  been  very,  very  unkind 
to  him  ;  and  I  know  he  hardly  considers  her  a 
mother  at  all,  and  thinks  he  owes  her  no  duty. 
Mrs   Arundel    is   charming,    and   I   love   her 
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already. — But  now,  dearest  Kate,  it  is  very 
late,  do  go  to  bed.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
relief  to  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to 
find  you — though  inclined  to  be  too  severe  on 
poor  Fred,  I  can  see  that — so  very  kind  and 
affectionate  to  myself." 

"  Good-night  then,  darling.     Oh !  how  I  wish 
I  could  set  everything  right  for  you !" 


CHAPTER    XXXYI. 

MISS     HAKLAND     SPEAKS     OUT. 

Mr  Arundel  made  good  his  project  of  allow- 
ing Katherine  to  show  her  cousin  all  that  was 
best  worth  lookino;  at  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  busied  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
his  daily  affairs  with  his  factotum,  in  reading 
amusing  books  aloud  to  his  wife  in  her  boudoir, 
or  driving  her  about  the  grounds  in  a  low 
pony  carriage.  Of  late  she  had  been  decidedly 
better,  and  in  more  cheerful  spirits.  She  liked 
the  girls  to  be  with  her  at  times,  and  always 
in  the  evening,  when  they  had  usually  charm- 
ing concerts ;  but  she  was  quite  as  willing  as 
her  husband  that  they  should  amuse  themselves 
in  a  more  healthful  and  active  fashion  else- 
where.   Millie  entered  with  spirit  into  the  little 
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schemes  of  usefulness  which  Katherine  had 
originated  among  the  children,  and,  always 
humane  and  tender-hearted  towards  the  poor, 
was  soon  as  much  interested  as  Katherine  her- 
self in  the  old  and  sickly  people  they  visited 
and  helped  in  the  village. 

The  carriage  was  put  at  their  service  every 
afternoon,  when  they  usually  went  for  a  long 
drive  to  show  Millie  some  pretty  part  of  the 
country — Miss  Harland  sometimes  accompany- 
ing them,  but  more  frequently  the  Eector,  who 
delighted  in  spending  his  hours  of  recreation 
in  going  about  with  the  young  ladies,  forgetful 
even  of  his  beloved  folios  in  the  livelier  pleasure 
he  found  it  to  talk  with  them,  and  to  point  out 
the  historically  interesting  spots  and  pretty 
points  of  scenery — many  of  which,  though  he 
knew  where  to  go  in  search  of  them,  he  found 
he  was  now  looking  at  for  the  first  time  him- 
self. 

Mr  Harland  liked  and  admired  both  the 
girls,  but  was  soon  so  much  at  ease  Avith  Millie 
that  there  was  no  end  to  the  bantering  and 
gay  talk   between  them.      Poor   Millies   full 
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confidence  to  Katherine  and  arguments  in  her 
own  favour  seemed  to  have  lightened  her  heart. 
She  was  charmed  to  be  at  Sedgely  Court  and 
with  Katherine.  Her  spirits  were  naturally 
high.  She  was  accustomed  to  the  long  anxiety 
she  had  had  about  her  absent  lover,  and,  as 
Mrs  Browning  says  of  men  who  bear  grief  long; 

"  Had  got  to  wear  it  like  a  hat  aside 
Witli  a  flower  stuck  iii't." 

The  three  or  four  years  that  she  was  older  than 
Katherine — the  constant  sense  she  had  of  her 
own  pre-engaged  affections,  which,  though 
putting  herself  more  at  ease,  made  her  cer- 
tainly none  the  less  dangerous  to  the  other 
party — something,  perhaps,  in  her  better-exer- 
cised habit  of  natural  talk  and  lively  badinage, 
— altogether,  there  was  a  raciness  and  charm  in 
her  manner  peculiarly  engaging  to  a  man  no 
longer  quite  young,  and  who,  like  the  Kector, 
had  a  modest  estimate  of  his  own  attractions. 
All  this  reacted  on  him  and  brought  out  his 
best,  so  that  one  way  and  another  an  intimacy 
was  fast  springing  up  between  them,  far 
greater  than  he  had  been  able  to  achieve  with 
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Katherine  during  all  the  years  of  their  acquaint- 
anceship, though  she  took  a  much  higher  view 
of  him,  and  they  had  so  many  more  interests 
in  common.  iVfter  a  few  of  these  drives  and 
musical  evenings  spent  pleasantly  in  his  com- 
pany, Millie  was  ready  in  her  own  way  to 
speak  approvingly  of  him  to  Katherine,  saying 
that  he  was  wonderfully  nice — quite  unlike  her 
idea  of  an  English  clergymen  (formed  probably 
from  her  single  experience  of  Mr  Clerk  at 
St  Andrews) — certainly  the  most  lively  and 
aojreeable  middle-ao^ed  man  she  had  ever 
known,  "  and  oh,  what  a  pity  that  it  must  be 
added,  about  the  very  ugliest !" 

Katherine,  though  she  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, would  not  allow  this  tone  of  disparage- 
ment to  pass.  ''  I  really  wonder  you  can  be 
so  cruel,  Millie ! "  she  said.  "  Mr  Ilarland  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  accomplished  men  I 
know ;  and  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being 
at  all  ugly,  that  I  quite  like  his  face ;  there  is 
somethiijg  so  kind,  and  nice,  and  clever  in  it." 

Millie  would  not  give  in,  and  was  inclined 
to  turn  the  joke  on  Katherine  herself. 
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"  Oh !  that's  your  heau  ideal,  is  it,  Kate  ? 
I  am  glad  to  know  it — a  face  all  black,  except 
the  eyes,  and  they  are  white." 

"  Nonsense,  Millie,"  Kate  said,  laughing  ; 
"  he  is  not  so  very  dark,  though  no  doubt  his 
hair  is  very  black — and,  perhaps,  his  chin  also, 
now  that  I  think  of  it ;  but  his  teeth  are 
white  enough,  you  must  confess ;  and  if  his 
eyes  be  a  little  pale,  you  can't  deny  that  they 
are  merry,  bright,  pleasant  eyes.  Altogether, 
there  is  something  so  indulgent,  so  perfectly 
genial  and  good-humoured  in  the  whole  man, 
that  I  like  to  look  at  him  and  to  hear  him 
talk ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  often  heard  re- 
marked, he  does  talk  very  much  better  than 
almost  anybody  of  the  party  wherever  he  is." 

"  But  am  I  disputing  this,  Kate  1  Did  I 
not  begin  by  saying  he  was  agreeable — that  I 
quite  liked  him '?  I  am  sorry  I  can't  admire 
his  beauty  as  you  do — you  see  it  isn't  in  the 
least  my  style ;  but  since  you  both  like  him 
and  admire  him,  I  wonder  rather  to  see  you 
and  him  so  distant  to  one  another,  after  your 
long  acquaintanceship  ? — yes,    don't   deny   it, 
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yoii  are  distant,  so  much  so  that  it  gives  me 
the  suspicion  that  he  must  have  proposed  to 
you,  and  been  rejected,  and  that  you  are  a 
little  afraid  to  smile  on  him  yet.  Now,  don't 
say  either  yes  or  no  to  this  unless  you  like  ; 
and  see,  I  am  looking  straight  away  from  you, 
so  that  you  need  not  even  blush." 

Katherine  did  blush,  and  yet  was  able  to 
answer  in  all  sincerity  that  there  had  never 
been  anything  more  between  the  Rector  and 
her  than  Millie  had  seen.  But  the  shrewd 
Millie  was  right  so  far,  that  he  did  admire 
Katherine — had  always  rather  more  than  ad- 
mired her,  and  that  she  shrank  sensitively  and 
almost  unconsciously  from  every  word  or  look 
which  she  intuitively  felt  likely  to  encourage  in 
him  the  kind  of  partiality  she  knew  she  could 
never  return.  They  had  always  been  excellent 
friends  in  spite  of  this  delicate  barrier  which 
had  early  interposed  itself  between  them  ;  and 
they  thought  all  the  more  of  one  another  that 
such  an  element  could  exist,  and  be  so  impal- 
pable, unpronounced,  uu guessed  of  by  any  but 
themselves — if  by  themselves — till  now  that 
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Millie's  sharp  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  dragged  it 
into  light. 

Miss  Harland  also  soon  adopted  Millie  into 
her  entire  good  graces.     Eather  too  downright 
and  outspoken  herself  to  be  always  safe,  un- 
less among  friends,  she  particularly   disliked 
niminipiminism,  as   she   termed  the  kind  of 
conventional    reticence   which   so    harmlessly 
characterised  many  of  the  girls  she  knew%  and 
which  she  said  was  worse  than  scandal-mon- 
gering,  and  always  brought  on  her  a  violent 
fit  of  yawning.     But  Millie's  strong  touch  of 
nature  at  once  made  them  kin,  and  she  was 
immediately    drawn    towards    her.       As   Mr 
Arundel  was  constantly  with  his  wife,  so  that 
the  girls  could  be  spared  occasionally  of  an 
evening,  she  invited  them  to  come  often  to  the 
Eectory,  to  have  their  pleasant  chat  and  music 
there  ;  after  which  the  brother  and  sister  in- 
variably walked   the  whole    way  home   with 
them  in  the  twilight  of  the  sweet  May  even- 
ings. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  little 
reunions,   and    after    Millie   had    been    some 
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weeks  at  Sedgely  Court,  that,  as  they  walked 
back  through  the  leafy  hop-fields  now  so  green 
and  trim  and  orderly.  Miss  Harland  accused 
her  brother  of  being  low,  and  answering  her  at 
cross  purposes  ever  since  they  had  bid  the 
ladies  good-night. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  gay 
enough  all  the  evening.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
laughed  so  much  in  my  life." 

He  started,  and  felt  rather  pulled  up. 

"Dull,  am  IV  he  said.  ''I  was  not  par- 
ticularly aware  of  it ;  and  yet  it  may  be.  I 
was  thinking,  Liz,  whether  I  had  not  ofi'ended 
Miss  Eamsay,  after  all  her  charming  singing 
to  us  this  evening,  by  chafi5ng  her  so  unmer- 
cifully at  the  last  about  her  Scottish  accent — 
her  broad  A's  and  short  Fs.  I  had  no  right 
to  use  such  a  liberty.     She  did  not  like  it." 

Miss  Ilarland  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  she  didn't.  I  don't  know  that 
she  was  seriously  ofiended  ;  but  she  is  quick 
in  her  feelings ;  as  she  says — for,  like  myself, 
she  indulges  in  emphasis, — she  is  awfully  sen- 
sitive ;   and  certainly  she  did  not  spare  you 
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in  return,  imitating  your  slurred  E's,  and 
mincing  Anglicisms — your  manner  altogether 
— with  such  a  ludicrous  amount  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  yet  some  likeness,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  help  laughing,  though  I  saw  you 
did  not  like  it  at  all." 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute. 

"  I  suppose  it  ivas  like  me,"  he  said,  ponder- 
ingly,  "  only  I  hope  I  don't  mutter  in  that 
way  in  the  pulpit.      She  is  very  clever." 

*'  Painfully  so,  you  mean  ;  and  if  she  felt  as 
sore  as  you  are  evidently  doing,  the  fun  has 
been  all  for  Katherine  and  me,  and  we  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  it  vastly ;  but  don't  be  too 
much  cast  down  about  it,  Eobert." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  myself,"  he 
said,  magnanimously.  "  I  wish  she  had  been 
far  harder  on  me.  I  deserved  it,  as  I  began 
the  dangerous  warfare." 

"  Dangerous,  indeed  !  I  cannot  '  praise  your 
venturous  part.'  I  doubt  the  prudence  of  any 
two  people — desirous  as  all  people  should  be  to 
please — ever  venturing  to  mimic  one  another 
in  the  slightest  instance,  or  in  the  most  harm- 
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less  manner ;  it  is  never  absolutely  harmless ; 
the  little  exaggeration  of  one's  self  always 
wounds.  I  saw  you  wince  visibly  more  than 
once." 

"Dicin" 

"  And  I  knew  she  would  not  like  it.  Don't 
you  remember  hearing  her  say,  about  two  days 
after  she  arrived,  how  disgusted  she  felt  with 
the  broad,  homely  sound  of  her  own  voice 
now  in  comparison  with  Katherine's  1  who 
has  certainly  quite  lost  her  Scottish  accent,  and 
with  her  wonderfully  clear  articulation  and 
pretty  modulation  of  voice,  speaks  the  English 
language  better  than  either  you  or  I ;  we  have 
never  quite  conquered  our  Shropshire  verna- 
cular. But  don't  bother  yourself:  I  daresay 
she  has  forgotten  it  already." 

"  Agh  !"  he  said,  with  a  mortified  shrug ;  ^  it 
was  like  an  ass  of  me !  I  wish  I  had  bitten 
my  tongue  off  rather.  Her  voice  harsh  and 
homely !  I  think  it  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever 
heard  ;  so  mellow  and  low-toned — more  musi- 
cal even  than  Katherine's ;  and  as  to  the  pretty 
Doric  that  flows  out  so  softly  and  touchingiy 
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in  the  rich  notes  of  her  song,  I  think  it — idiom 
and  accent  —  perfectly  delicious,  and  could 
listen  to  it  for  ever.  There  is  a  slight  tone  or 
accent  not  ours,  in  her  speech,  and  perhaps, 
about  familiar  things,  now  and  then  a  little 
racy,  expressive  Scottish  idiom,  which  always 
interests  me  and  sets  me  looking  for  it  in  the 
French  or  German  ;  otherwise  she  speaks  quite 
as  good  English  as  we  do — probably  better. ^^ 

"  Go  on,  Eobert !  I  wish  she  could  hear  you 
now.  It  would  be  quite  suffeesliient  (was  not 
that  one  of  your  mimicked  words  V)  to  make 
your  peace  with  her;  she  would  surely  get  over 
the  other, — your  imitation  of  her  rather  curt 
way  of  bidding  us  '  good-nite,' "  she  mimicked. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not,  Liz,"  he  cried,  winc- 
ing more  than  he  had  done  for  himself;  "I 
can  tell  you  you  are  exaggerating  the  innocent 
little  accent  far  more  offensively  than  I  did — 
at  least  I  hope  so.'' 

She  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  evident 
soreness  and  compunction,  and  begged  him 
not  to  agonise  over  it  any  more. 

"  And  I  recommend  you  Eobert,  never  to 
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allude  to  it  again ;  she  says  she  hates  direct 
apologies,  and  if  you  say  nothing  more  about 
it,  it  will  soon  be  forgotten.  She  is  certainly 
quick  to  resent  the  slightest  disparagement, 
real  or  fancied,  but  I  think  she  is  perfectly 
sweet  and  generous-tempered,  and  very  kind- 
hearted  too  ;  in  short,  I  like  her  so  very  much, 
Robert,"  she  went  on  more  seriously,  and  after 
a  little  silence,  "  that  I  want  you  to  lose  no 
more  time  thinking  about  anybody  else.  You 
say  I  am  often  too  quick-sighted — see  more 
than  there  is ;  and  there  is  one  thing  certainly 
that  I  wished  so  very  much,  that  if  I  had  not 
seen  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope " 

He  looked  pained.  "  I  wish  you  would  not, 
Liz — as  if  I  were  not  perfectly  aware " 

"  I  know  you  are,  Eobert,  and  yet — but  what 
I  have  to  say  now  is  that  I  want  you  to  fall 
heartily  in  love,  and  that  you  are  not  likely 
ever  to  meet  with  a  better  or  more  attractive 
girl  than  this  pretty,  natural-mannered  Mil- 
licent  Ramsay.  Now  mind,  I  should  not  have 
said  this  if  I  had  not  seen  you  in  a  fair  way  to 
do  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  really  like 
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her,  and  think  her  the  kind  of  true-hearted, 
spirited  woman  that  will  make  you  happy ;  I 
need  not  say  beautiful  and  agreeable — if  she 
weren't  both  of  these,  she  would  have  no 
chance  with  one  of  your — as  I  think — over- 
sesthetic  temperament ;  in  short,  that  she  would 
suit  you  charmingly,  and  that  you  have  my 
full  consent." 

"  Thank  you,  Lizzie,  and  that  is  something, 
though  you  have  always  been  so  disinterested, 
I  never  doubted  it ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
another  consent  still  more  important,  and  I 
fear  rather  more  doubtful — if  indeed  there  be 
any  hope  at  all." 

*'  I  don't  know  that,  Eobert ;  of  course  one 
must  not  be  over-sanguine,  but  it  will  probably 
not  be  on  that  side  you  will  err.  She  may 
have  some  entanglement — there  was  that  old 
story  you  know — but  no  —  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  :  I  am  sure  that  is  impossible." 

"  What  old  story  '? "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Nothing  in  the  least  worth  mentioning. 
I  mean  about  Fred  Temple  being  supposed  to 
admire  one  of  Katherine's  St  Andrews  cousins, 
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— I  never  thought  of  it  again  till  this  moment, 
— it  may  in  all  probability,  indeed,  have  been 
the  eldest  sister,  who  was  married  the  other 
day  ;  and  besides,  it  was  never  said  that  either 
of  them  admired  him/' 

"  I  should  not  think  Fred  a  potent  rival  any- 
how," he  said,  contemptuously.  "  So  clever  a 
girl  as  this  is  not  likely  to  have  ever  cared 
much  for  him ;  and  if  he  admired  her  then, 
the  probability  is  that  he  has  forgotten  her 
existence  now, — I  have  no  fears  of  him  ;"  then 
after  a  pause,  "  Did  it  never  strike  you,  Eliza, 
that  in  spite  of  her  usually  high  spirits,  there 
is  an  element  of  melancholy  deep  down  some- 
where in  her  nature  V 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  meau,  that  she 
looks  occasionally  sad  and  distraite — that  her 
spirits  are  unequal ;  I  have  noticed  this,  but 
without  wondering  at  it.  I  have  a  theory,  you 
know,  that  few  women,  or  men  either,  reach 
even  the  age  of  twenty-four  without  one  ex- 
perience or  another  with  suffering  enough  in  it 
to  throw  occasional  shadows  on  the  onward 
path  of  life." 
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"  I  know  it  may  be  only  her  strong  realising 
imagination,"  he  said,  reflectively — "  the  great 
artist  faculty ;  but  certainly,  Lizzie,  there  are 
notes  of  her  voice  in  these  Scotch  songs  she 
sings,  so  extraordinarily,  so  touchingly  pathe- 
tic, that,  as  she  does  not  give  one  the  idea  of 
being  much  of  an  artist,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  she  sings  from  experience,  as  one 
may  say — rather,  as  the  poet  better  says,  has 
learnt  in  suffering  what  she  expresses  so  truth- 
fully in  her  song — sends  home  to  my  heart,  at 
least,  so  unerringly." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Robert,  you  have  observed 
her  very  closely  \" 

"  I  confess  she  interests  me  deeply,  Liz,  and 
I  would  give  up  something  I  hold  very  precious 
indeed  to  know  her  history — the  source  of  her 
power  in  this  particular — whether  it  spring 
purely  from  her  imagination,  or  if  there  be 
really  a  smitten  chord  in  her  heart  which  yet 
vibrates  so  distinctly  that  it  awakens  the  echo 
in  all  sensitive  bosoms." 

*'  Perhaps  you  may  find  all  this  out  one  day," 
she  said,  laughing,  "  if  you  continue  to  wish  it 
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particularly.  In  the  mean  time  I  advise  you 
not  to  lose  your  time  in  vain  speculation,  or  in 
any  way  to  refine  away  your  own  happiness. 
As  you  say,  we  have  not  known  her  long,  but 
we  have  been  pretty  intimate  ever  since  we 
met,  and  Katherine  has  known  her  all  ber  life 
and  always  adored  her." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  All  her  life,  except  for 
the  last  three  years,  ^ — the  most  important  of 
her  life,  probably." 

"  Bother  and  nonsense,  Eobert !  If  you  ivill 
torment  yourself " 

"Well,  well!  don't  get  angry  with  me, 
Lizzie.  The  truth  is,  that  I  rather  think  she 
will  have  the  offer  of  me  one  day  soon,  and  I 
want  you  to  fortify  me  on  this  point.  I  con- 
fess I  am  horribly  afraid  that  she  has  some 
other  attachment." 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  frank  and  chatty  enough 
with  you.  I  should  say  I  never  saw  a  more 
promising  flirtation." 

"  There  it  is  ! — My  heart  misgives  me  that 
she  is  too  easy  with  me." 

She  laughed.    "  Eobert,  you  put  me  in  mind 
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of  the  funny  old  ballad  that  nurse  Green  used 
to  sing  to  us  about  a  certain  gay  young  miller's 
daughter  and  her  rejected  lovers  ;  how 

'  Some  were  too  old,  and  some  too  cold,  and  some  too  bold ! ' 

If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  lay  aside  your 
faintheartedness,  and,  in  the  slang  phrase,  '  go 
in  and  win."' 

"  And  you,  Eliza  1  suppose  I  should  suc- 
ceed T' 

She  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  and  he 
could  feel  the  arm  which  held  his  tremble. 

"What  nonsense  this  is!"  she  said,  making 
an  effort  to  get  into  her  usual  tone.  *'  I  really 
believe,  Eobert,  that  all  this  talk  about  you 
and  your  loves  and  delicate  doubts  has  made 
me  as  sentimental  as  yourself.  You  are  think- 
ing of  where  I  am  to  go  when  you  marry  1" 

"  Nowhere,  I  hope.  You  must  not  think  of 
separating  yourself  from  me,  my  dearest  Lizzie. 
Remember  there  are  only  two  of  us  left  in  the 
world.  My  home  is  your  home  as  long  as  you 
are  happy  in  it — or,  indeed,  whether  or  not — 
for,  as  you  often  say,  there  is  no  necessity  that 
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people  should  be  happy  so  long  as  they  only 
love  one  another/' 

"  I  know,  I  know/'  she  said,  pressing  his  arm 
closely  to  her.  "  If  I  have  not  been  happy,  dear 
Eobert,  it  has  been  from  no  want  of  love  on 
your  part ;  you  have  been  a  true  and  a  faithful 
brother  to  me,  and  if  I  have  been  somewhat 
captious,  it  has  been  out  of  my  own  poor,  irrit- 
able, frustrated  self,  not  that  you  provoked  it. 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  be  happy ;  and  I 
question  whether  I  could  have  done  what  I 
have  done,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  it  would 
rather  help  than  hinder  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Liz "?"  he  asked,  in  a 
startled  tone.  "  What  can  you  have  possibly 
done  without  my  knowledge,  or  without  con- 
sulting me." 

She  patted  him  more  cheerily. 

"  I  did  not  consult  you,  dear,  because  I  had 
entirely  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  was  best 
for  me  whatever  your  opinion  might  be.  I 
have  suffered  far  too  much,  Robert,  from  being 
persuaded  at  three-and-twenty  to  sacrifice  hap- 
piness— as  I  thought  it — for  safety,  as  you  and 
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poor  over-anxious  mamma  thought  it,  to  make 
another  blunder  at  thirty.  Oh,  the  clanger  of 
such  interference  !"  she  went  on  passionately. 
"  Robert !  never  again,  as  long  as  you  live,  try 
to  thrust  a  barrier  of  duty,  so  called,  but  I  call 
it  worldliness,  between  two  hearts  that  are 
hungering  to  be  one  for  time  and  eternity  1 " 
She  was  now  terribly  excited,  but  made  an 
effort  to  be  calm.  ''  I  am  wrong  in  blaming 
you,  dear,  dear  Robert !  I  think  you  were 
over-persuaded  yourself  ;  you  thought  my 
mother  should  know  me  best,  and  what 
was  best  for  me,  but  you  forgot  how  ter- 
ribly time  and  worldly  misfortunes  of  many 
kinds  had  lowered  her  natural  feelings,  and  left 
her  absolutely  without  the  power  of  either 
understanding  a  strong  love  or  of  realising  the 
pangs  of  sacrificed  affection.  She  knew  that 
poor  Harry  was  good,  and  honest,  and  true- 
hearted,  and  that  he  and  I  dearly  loved  each 
other,  and  that  should  have  been  enough.  But 
because  he  had  quitted  the  law — which  never 
suited  him — in  disgust,  and  seeing  no  opening 
for  him  in  this  country,  wanted  me  to  go  with 
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him  to  a  new  country,  where  no  doubt  our 
little  means  united  might  possibly  have  been 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  more,  which 
we  contemplated,  she  set  herself  against  it,  and 
gave  me  no  rest  till  we  were  separated.  Oh, 
the  cruel  mistake  it  all  was  1  It  was  not  pru- 
dent, she  said,  to  risk  the  pittance  our  father 
had  left  us  with  such  very  different  intentions ; 
I  was  safer  as  I  was, — she  meant  I  was  more 
sure  of  always  being  able  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Harry  had  been  unsteady  once  al- 
ready, she  said,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  this 
new  attempt  would  succeed.  No  !  certainly  it 
was  not.  But  is  there  ever  perfect  security  in 
any  earthly  course,  tried  or  untried  1  and  is  not 
standing  still  to  some  tempers  the  least  safe  of 
all '?  Such  flimsy  arguments,  I  know,  would 
never  have  weighed  with  me  ;  but  how  could  I 
resist  yielding,  when  she  said  my  going  with 
him  on  this  wild-goose-chase  would  bring  down 
her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  !  Oh, 
the  misery  of  seeing  poor  Harry's  face  when  I 
told  him  I  was  not  to  go  !  I  shall  never  forget 
it !     I  think  he  knew  I  could  not  help  it — that 
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is  some  consolation."  She  was  now  weeping 
bitterly. 

*'  Compose  yourself,  dear  Eliza/'  her  brother 
said,  soothingly.  "  I  don't  understand  all  this  ; 
why  do  you  say  it  now  '?  Mistaken  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  helped  now.  You  shock  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  you ;  I  hoped  you  were  long 
ago  reconciled." 

"  Never,  Robert !  never  for  one  moment  have 
I  been  reconciled !  I  loved  my  mother,  and 
during  her  years  of  illness  was  satisfied  that  I 
was  doing  my  duty  in  being  by  her  ;  but  that 
did  not  make  me  think  she  had  done  right  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  and  I  love  you  so  very 
dearly,  Robert,  that  I  have  been  happy  in  being 
with  you, — that  is,  as  happy  as  a  half-broken- 
hearted woman  can  be, — and  often  not  over 
agreeable,  as  you  must  have  felt  to  your  cost. 
But  I  have  always  reproached  myself  for  sacri- 
ficing Harry  Levison's  affections  and  my  own, 
— yes,  my  own.  I  have  often  and  often  felt 
that  in  doing  him  this  great  wrong, — for  we  had 
plighted  our  faith,  vowed  ourselves  before  God 
to  one  another, — I  was  suffering  far  more  than 
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he  did,  because  I  was  doing  wrong ; — and  cer- 
tainly as  no  one  loved  me  as  lie  did,  nor  him  as 
I  did,  nobody  should  have  been  allowed  to  judge 
of  what  concerned  us  a  million  times  more  deep- 
ly than  it  did  any  one  else.  And  nov/  I  must 
tell  you,  Robert,  that  poor  Harry  has  been  con- 
stant to  his  old  affection  throughout  all  these 
years ;  that  he  has  written  several  letters 
lately  to  tell  me  he  has,  and  to  ask  me  again 
to  be  his  wife ;  to  say,  that  though  he  has 
had  a  hard  struggle,  he  has  lately  prospered  so 
well  that  he  has  now  a  comfortable,  even  beau- 
tiful home  to  offer  me  out  there  ;  and  if  I  still 
object  to  leaving  the  old  country,  he  has  money 
enough,  and  is  willing  to  give  up  all  his  new 
plans,  and  come  and  take  a  farm  somewhere  in 
England ; — anything  so  that  we  two  might  be 
together  again." 

"And  you  think  of  allowing  him  to  come  V 
"  No,  Eobert,  I  think  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  what  I  ought  to 
do,  and  I  assure  you  there  was  but  small  con- 
sideration given  to  the  decision.  I  wrote  to 
him  by  return  of  post  after  receiving  his  first 
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letter — for  he  lias  written  several  times  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  me — to  tell  him  that 
though  I  had  never  for  one  hour  either  forgot- 
ten him,  or  ceased  to  love  him  far  better  than 
anybody  else  in  the  world,  yet  as  I  had  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  give  him  up,  I  felt 
how  infinitely  better  he  had  been  than  myself 
in  holding  by  the  old  affection ;  that  I  could 
not  allow  him  to  give  up  the  country  he  had 
seemed  to  prefer ;  that  if  he  could  do  it  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  self-interest,  he  might  come 
home  and  take  me  out  with  him — if  not,  I 
should  try  to  get  your  consent  to  trundle 
out  to  him  by  myself ;  but  that  his  I  should 
be,  and  that  with  all  my  heart,  one  way  or 
another/^ 

"  Dearest  Liz,  how  astounding  all  this  is  to 
me  !  Why  have  you  been  so  secretive  '{  I  am 
sure  you  may  have  seen  that  I  should  at  once 
consent  to  your  doing  whatever  you  thought 
most  for  your  happiness." 

*'I  thought  you  would,  dear  Eobert — that 
you  must  have  seen  what  a  mistake  it  was  we 
had  all  made  ;  but  I  wished  to  spare  you  the 
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responsibility  of  advising  one  way  or  other.  If 
a  woman  of  thirty,  not  quite  devoid  of  sense 
and  discretion,  does  not  know  what  is  best  for 
her, — cannot  act  for  herself  in  a  matter  she  has 
pondered  for  more  than  seven  years, — there  is 
no  hope  for  her.  And  mind,  I  had  tried  acting 
by  advice  once,  and  found  it  a  dead  failure !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  sister/'  he  said,  affectionately 
embracing  her,  "  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  you 
are  doing  quite  right  now,  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  help  you  in  every  possible  way  ;  and 
most  thankful  I  am  that  your  prospects  have 
not  been  irremediably  sacrificed  to  our  timidity. 
After  all,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  Harry  should 
have  roughed  it  alone  at  first,  though  you  will 
never  think  so ;  at  all  events  he  is  a  trump ! 
How  glad  I  shall  be  to  clasp  his  hand  again  T' 

And  then  they  went  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THE   VISIT   TO    REDCLIFFE   ABBEY. 

MiLLiCENT  Eamsay  was  rather  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  Mrs  Temple.  Slie  had  expected 
to  see  in  her  a  kind  of  ogress,  or  at  least  that 
she  would  be  haughty  and  hateful  in  general, 
and  in  particular  cold  and  contemptuous  to- 
wards so  very  small  a  person  as  herself.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible.  She  was  too 
much  occupied  at  present  to  be  so  much  as 
usual  at  Sedgely  Court,  and  in  too  good  humour 
with  her  son's  success  in  his  profession,  and  the 
new  interests  into  which  it  led,  to  show  the 
worst  side  of  her  character  when  she  did  come. 
Fred  had  not  written  for  several  months,  and 
when  he  last  wrote  had  said  he  was  ill,  and 
thought  he  should  be  obliged  to  come  home  on 
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sick  leave,  which  was  provoking.  The  rest  of 
the  family  were  uneasy  about  him,  and  were 
constantly  wondering  they  did  not  hear  again ; 
but  she  was  not  of  an  anxious  temper,  and  did 
not  disturb  herself  needlessly.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from 
Fred — that  he  was  not  likely  to  raise  the  family 
consequence  in  any  way.  But  he  was  quite  a 
gentleman,  and  so  unlikely  in  any  way  to  lower 
it.  She  had  strongly  sympathised  w4th  his 
preference  of  the  military  to  the  mercantile 
profession,  and  had  soon  forgotten  all  about  his 
Liverpool  love  affair,  which  was  of  course  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

As  to  his  idleness  and  turn  for  expense,  that 
was  Mr  Somerville's  concern.  He  should  have 
taught  him  better.  George,  though  the  eldest 
son,  and  with  far  higher  prospects,  had  never 
been  led  to  expect  that  she  would  uphold  him 
in  extravagance  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  had 
never  gone  into  any.  He  knew  that  the  estate, 
though  strictly  entailed  on  him,  was  her  own 
while  she  lived ;  and  as  her  numerous  attempts 
to  improve  it,  as  well  as  her  little  money  trans- 
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actions  and  joint-stock  speculations,  some  of 
which  had  turned  out  so  unlucky,  had  been  all 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  making  him,  as 
well  as  herself,  richer  and  more  influential,  it 
was  only  right  and  proper  in  him  to  help  her 
out  of  these  paltry  embarrassments  with  all  the 
speed  in  his  power.  She  had  hated  the  idea 
of  his  becoming  a  mere  drudging  lawyer,  and 
knew  fifty  ways  in  which,  with  his  talents  and 
conspicuous  personal  merits,  she  could  have 
pushed  him  on  by  family  interest  and  high 
connection.  But  he  was  very  headstrong,  had 
insisted  on  taking  his  own  way,  and  since  she 
had  submitted  to  the  indignity  with  hardly  a 
murmur,  it  was  surely  proper  that  she  should 
profit  by  such  small  benefit  as  had  sprung 
from  it. 

As  to  Mr  Somerville,  only  her  half-brother 
she  was  glad  to  remember, — since  he  was  not 
even  half  a  man  in  spirit, — it  was  surely  quite 
little  enough  that  he  should  spend  a  few  of  his 
miserably -earned  guineas  in  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  that  side  of  his  family  which 
gave  him  even  the  little  importance  in  the 
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world  one  so  utterly  spiritless  could  ever  look 
to  have.     However  angry  she  might  have  been 
at  Fred's  little  follies,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  pity  him  much.     He  had  lately  sent  for 
Georo-e  to  tell  him  he  thouo-ht  he  was  breakino; 
fast  ;  that  having  lost  all  faith  in  Frederick, 
he  had  made  a  will  in  his  favour,  leaving  to 
Fred  only  a  small  sum  of  money,  strictly  tied 
up,  to  buy  his  steps ;  and  this  she  thought, 
since  he  had  chosen  to  pass  over  herself,  his 
only  near  relation,  was  a  wise  step  in  him.    But 
it  made  her  only  more  careless  and  contemptu- 
ous of  Fred.     He  must  have  been  silly  indeed 
not  to  have  been  able  to  keep  well  with  the 
only  person  in  the  world  likely  to  benefit  him ! 
Had  Mr  Somerville  not  told  her  very  early  in 
her  widowhood,  when,  after  one  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, she  had  applied  to  him  for  a  temporary 
accommodation,  that  he  did  not  like  her  way 
of  going  on,  insolently  terming  it  *'  as  presump- 
tuous as  it  was  reckless,"  and  that  that  one 
specimen  of  it  had  determined  him  never  to 
put  a  penny  of  his  within  her  power,  though 
he   were  to  die  to-morrow,  she  would  have 
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treated  him  with  far  more  respect  and  consid- 
eration than  she  had  done. 

As  the  matter  stood,  this  happy  combination 

of  merit  and  good-luck  in  the  person  of  George, 

with  his  constant  and  generous  consideration 

of  her  ease  and  comfort  at  home,  had  put  her 

in  such  good  humour  with  him,  that  she  was 

delighted  to  think  that  she  could  heartily  favour 

the  partiality  she  more  than  guessed  he  had 

long  felt  for  Katherine  Beaton.     To  be  sure, 

Katherine  had  but  a  moderate  fortune  now. 

In  speaking  of  it  generally,  Mr  Arundel  had 

made  the  most  of  it,  but  she  had  made  him 

confess  that  it  was  not  more  than  £15,000. 

But  with  the  certainty  of  Sedgely  Court  in  the 

distance,  this  might  do  extremely  well.     After 

the  contretemps  with  Miss  Higham,  she  could 

quite  understand  the  delicacy  he  would  for  a 

time  feel  in  going  forward  ;  but  that  should 

not  hinder  her  from  helping  the  matter  on  by 

her  own  kindness  and  encouragement.     And 

she  was  not  only  sweet  and  flattering  towards 

Katherine  herself,  but  her  cousin  Millie  was 

also  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  ho7is-bons — was 
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smiled  on  and  patted,  her  singing  admired  as 
well  as  herself ;  and  poor  Millie,  quite  unpre- 
pared to  be  so  graciously  regarded  and  made 
much  of,  was  only  too  happy  to  have  been  mis- 
taken— to  think  it  possible  that  Mrs  Temple  had 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  her,  and  to  receive 
all  the  agremens  so  liberally  bestowed,  wdth  a 
smilinor  welcome. 

o 

"I  don't  think  you  have  been  to  Redcliffe 
yet.  Miss  Ramsay,"  she  said,  in  one  of  her,  at 
that  time,  rather  rare  calls  at  Sedgely  Court. 
"  I  wonder  your  cousin  has  never  brought  you 
to  see  the  old  Abbey  ;  I  know  she  admires  it 
— don  t  you,  Katherine  1 '' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  her 
Katherine,  and  something  in  her  manner,  in 
addition  to  the  friendly  familiarity,  made 
Katherine  colour  as  she  answered, 

"  Very  much  indeed.  The  little  Chapel  is  a 
perfect  gem.  And  the  fine  old  Cloisters,  and 
the  view  over  the  woods — Oh,  it  is  all  very 
beautiful!" 

"  It  is  certainly  a  fine  place,"  she  said, 
highly    pleased   with   Katherine's    hearty  ap- 
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proval ;  "  thougli  not  in  such  good  order  as 
I  hope  you  may  see  it  one  day.  I  remember 
my  son  George  running  away  with  you  into 
the  wood-walk  the  first  day  you  were  ever 
there." 

It  was  impossible  that  Katherine  could  now 
help  colouring  still  more  deeply.  How  strange 
that  she  should  recollect  that  now,  and  be  men- 
tioning it  so  complacently ;  at  the  time  she 
did  not  seem  to  approve  particularly  of  the 
small  escapade !  Trying  hard  not  to  look  con- 
scious, she  said,  quietly, 

"  I  remember  his  beino^  so  kind  as  to  show 
it  all  to  me  that  day.  It  is  the  first  very 
ancient  building  I  ever  saw  quite  entire,  and 
I  felt  much  interested  in  the  various  parts 
used  in  the  Komish  service,  which  he  pointed 
out.  Our  grand  Cathedral  at  St  Andrews  is 
so  destroyed  by  violence  as  well  as  time,  that 
only  the  two  ends  and  a  part  of  one  of  the 
side- walls  remain  to  show  how  extensive  and 
noble  it  has  been.  You  wdll  be  charmed, 
Millie,  with  the  little  Chapel  at  Redcliffe." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Roslin  Chapel  or  Mel- 
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rose  Abbey,  Miss  Kamsay  1 "  Mrs  Temple  asked. 
"  They  are  the  famous  Scottish  ruins." 

Yes  ;  Millie  had  seen  both  of  these,  and  the 
Cathedral  at  Arbroath  also,  all  more  entire 
than  the  St  Andrews  Cathedral,  and  very,  very 
beautiful.  But,  from  what  Katherine  had  told 
her,  the  Chapel  at  Eedcliffe  was  not  a  ruin  at 
all ;  the  wood-work  was  pretty  entire,  and  the 
ornaments  and  pictures,  and  the  stained  glass, 
all  in  good  order.  She  would  be  charmed  to 
see  it. 

**  Well,  why  don't  you  drive  over,  my  dears  ? 
I  hear  of  your  exploring  all  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr  Arundel,  I  wonder,  now  that  Helen  is  able 
to  drive  out  again,  that  you  have  not  brought 
the  young  ladies  to  spend  a  morning  with  me, 
and  show  Miss  Ramsay  my  small  lions.  What 
do  you  say  to  coming  to-morrow  to  luncheon, 
and  to  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  afterwards  ? 
Do  come,  all  of  you,  and  I  shall  give  you 
strawberries  and  cream." 

Mr  Arundel  hemmed,  and  looked  at  his 
wife. 

"  Very  pleasant  it  would  be  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
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Helen  be  quite  strong  enougli  yet  for  a  walk 
in  the  woods." 

"  Well,  she  need  not  walk  far  into  the  woods," 
she  said,  crossly ;  ''  but,  in  my  opinion,  she  has 
not  been  doing  herself  justice  of  late.  She  is 
much  stronger  and  better  when  she  does  not 
coddle  herself.  I  was  in  hopes  she  had  quite 
given  that  up.  You  will  come,  Helen  V  looking 
rather  harshly  at  her.  *'  I  want  Mr  Arundel 
to  see  our  grand  improvements  in  the  garden 
and  shrubbery.  Our  new  gardener  is  doing 
wonders." 

Mrs  Arundel,  always  afraid  of  her  mother, 
and  still  too  weak  for  much  exertion,  said,  in 
a  startled,  timid  tone,  "  I  should  like  it  so  very 
much,  mamma,  if  Mr  Arundel  thinks  I  am  able 

— but "  she  looked  imploringly  at    him, 

and  he  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  rescue. 
Hemming  portentously,  and  determined  to  take 
the  odium  of  the  refusal  upon  himself,  he  said, 

"No  doubt,  my  dear,  you  would  enjoy  it  of 
all  things.  Mrs  Temple  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing you  are  inclined  to  do  less  than  is  good 
for  you.     But  when  one  calls  a  doctor,  one 
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must  attend  to  his  orders,  or  otherwise  it 
would  be  giving  his  remedies  no  chance.  But 
this  is  my  affair,  not  yours,  I  undertook  to 
see  Hutton's  orders  carried  out  to  the  letter  ; 
and  as  he  has  not  yet  taken  off  the  embargo 
against  your  walking  or  exciting  yourself  in 
any  way,  we  must  be  content  to  let  the  young 
ladies  go  without  you  to-morrow.  I  hope 
they  will  enjoy  it,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
ride  over  to  Eedcliffe  one  morning  soon  to  in- 
spect the  new  gardener  s  operations.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  he  is  giving  satisfaction.  Johnstone 
gave  him  a  very  high  character." 

"  You  know  your  own  affairs  best,  of  course," 
Mrs  Temple  said,  in  a  cold,  aggrieved  tone  ; 
''  but  I  think  a  drive  and  a  little  walk  after 
resting  and  lunching  could  hardly  be  supposed 
too  much  fatigue  or  excitement  for  anybody." 

"  You  are  so  very  strong  yourself,  my  good 

lady "  Mr  Arundel  was  beginning  to  say,  in 

a  very  dignified  and  somewhat  offended  tone, 
but  she  would  not  listen. 

"  At  all  events,  you  will  come,  young  ladies, 
and  I  shall  go  round  by  the  Rectory  and  ask 
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Mr  and  Miss  Harland  to  accompany  you.  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  seen  them  at  EedclifFe. 
You  have  no  objection  to  that,  Mr  Arundel'?" 

'* Certainly  not,"  he  said,  "and  that  the  young 
ladies  would  take  them  up  at  whatever  hour 
was  fixed ; "  and  she  went,  leaving  the  two  girls 
very  happy  with  the  proposed  fete,  but  poor 
Mrs  Arundel  rather  nervous  and  low,  as  she 
had  too  often  been  made,  with  the  sense  of  her 
mother's  unreasonable  displeasure. 

Millicent  was  quite  in  a  flutter  of  delight 
all  the  next  forenoon.  To  be  going  to  Eed- 
cliffe  Abbey !  going  there,  too,  an  especially 
invited  guest — if,  indeed,  the  party  were  not 
entirely  made  on  her  account — that  she  should 
see  and  be  able  to  explore  and  understand  the 
fine  old  place.  It  was  almost  too  much  happi- 
ness !  How  could  Frederick  speak  so  disparag- 
ingly of  his  mother  "i  To  be  sure  she  had  not 
seen  her  very  often  as  yet,  but  in  the  two  or 
three  times  she  had,  how  kind  she  had  been  ! 
quite  agreeable  and  almost  flattering  to  her. 
She  could  not  but  hope  that  she  already  liked 
her  a  little — would  go  on  liking  her  more  and 
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more ;  and,  if  so,  would  surely  be  indulgent 
when  she  came  to  know  of  the  long  engage- 
ment which  had  existed  between  her  son 
Frederick  and  her. 

Katherine  was  less  excited  with  the  prospect 
before  her.  She  had  seen,  and  also  heard  from 
Miss  Harland,  too  much  of  Mrs  Temple's 
disposition  and  moods,  to  count  so  sanguinely 
on  the  continuance  of  her  favour  as  poor  Millie 
was  doing.  What  she  felt,  however,  was  only 
a  kind  of  latent  distrust.  She  could  not  at 
the  moment  have  given  it  expression.  It 
would  have  seemed  uncharitable,  ungracious. 
She  was  too  young  and  artless  not  to  feel 
pleased  with  her  late  softened  manner  towards 
herself,  and  to  think  better  of  her  on  account 
of  it.  She  thought  it  most  likely  that,  proud 
as  she  was,  late  occurrences  might  have  touched 
and  humbled  her  ;  she  had  probably  taken  a 
lesson  and  was  improving  :  at  all  events,  she 
could  have  no  selfish  motive  in  being  kind  to 
Millie  and  her,  and  that  was  something.  They 
were  both  well-disposed  towards  her,  and  ready 
to  take  all  her  civilities  in  excellent  part. 
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Mr  and  Miss  Harland  were  scarcely  less  on 
the  qui  vive  than  themselves.  When  they 
stopped  at  the  little  white  entrance-gate  to 
take  them  up,  there  they  both  were,  smiling, 
happy-looking,  and  perfectly  ready  to  go  ;  he, 
looking  bright-eyed,  and  with  a  rosebud  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  black  coat ;  and  she,  prettily 
dressed,  handsome  as  usual,  and  radiant  with 
good-humour. 

"  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,''  she 
said,  cordially  ;  "  and  I  see  at  a  glance  that  you 
two,  like  ourselves,  are  disposed  not  to  despise 
the  goods  the  gods  are  providing  us.  How 
pure  and  pretty  you  both  look  !  Aren't  they 
like  lilies  of  the  valley,  Eobert,  with  these 
exquisite  white  -  frilled  dresses  and  beautiful 
green  scarfs  1 " 

Eobert's  eyes  were  too  busy  paying  their 
full  tribute  to  the  lovely  faces  to  take  much 
account  of  the  dresses,  and  had  his  heart  too 
full  of  the  graceful  beauty  before  him  to  have 
much  of  the  small  coin  of  compliment  or 
badinage  ready  to  disburse  at  her  call ;  but 
he  bowed,  smiled  brightly,  handed  her  in,  and 
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took  his  seat  opposite  with  very  enviable  feel- 


ings. 


As  Mrs  Temple  always  dined  early,  she  had 
settled  that  they  were  to  take  an  easy  lunch- 
eon-dinner with  her  at  two  o'clock,  to  stroll 
about  after  it  for  some  hours,  then  to  have  tea, 
and  rest,  and  then  an  evening  drive,  instead  of 
hurrying  home  to  Mr  ArundeFs  six-o'clock 
dinner.  There  was  to  be  no  fuss,  no  dressing, 
no  formality  of  any  kind.  It  was  certainly  a 
delicious  plan,  and  had  begun  to  be  delightful 
from  the  very  first  moment  it  had  been  settled. 

On  their  arrival  at  Redcliffe,  they  found 
their  hostess  quite  as  kind  and  gracious  as  on 
the  previous  day.  She  met  them  at  the  door, 
wearing  the  accustomed  round  hat,  but  with  so 
smiling  a  face  under  it,  that  even  Miss  Harland 
could  fororet  to  hate  the  sio;ht  of  it. 

"  We  shall  just  glance  at  the  flower-garden 
before  luncheon,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are  not 
tired.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  new-fanded 
about  it — as  pleased  as  if  it  were  really  some- 
thing worth  looking  at — but  you  will  indulge 
me."     As  they  walked  along,  "  I  must  explain, 
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Miss  Eamsay/'  she  said,  "  that  this  poor  garden 
has  been,  from  circumstances  which  it  is  need- 
less to  particularise,  in  a  sad  tangle  of  weeds 
and  overgrowth  for  so  long,  that  my  son 
George,  fond  as  he  is  of  some  of  the  old  rose- 
trees  and  shrubby  perennials,  has  not  for  years 
had  courage  to  look  near  it ;  but  I  trust  that 
time  is  now  past  for  ever." 

As  she  opened  the  door,  Katherine  so  well 
remembered  how  he  had  just  allowed  her  to 
glance  through  it,  but  could  not  bear  that  they 
should  go  into  the  disorderly  garden,  even  to 
get  to  the  other  side.  She  saw  how  very  dif- 
ferent the  scene  was  now ;  so  perfectly  neat 
and  trim,  with  luxuriant  beds  of  mignionette 
deliciously  scenting  the  air,  and  bright  an- 
nuals of  all  colours ;  the  fine  old  rose-bushes 
espaliered  up,  and  gorgeous  with  buds  and 
flowers  ;  the  sprawling  profusion  of  pinks  tied 
up  into  handsome  bunches ;  everything  cared 
for,  orderly,  and  looking  its  best.  Katherine 
could  not  help  uttering  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light at  the  entirely  changed  aspect  of  every- 
thing.    Mrs  Temple  was  very  much  pleased. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"  You  saw  this  poor  garden,  then,  in  its  day 
of  adversity/^  she  said,  in  a  gentler  tone  than 
she  commonly  used.  "  I  scarcely  thought 
George  would  have  shown  it  to  you.  Poor 
fellow !  what  pains  he  has  taken  about  its  re- 
novation ;  sending  seeds  and  new  plants,  and 
writing  directions  himself,  in  spite  of  all  he  has 
to  do  otherwise,  about  the  new  laying-out  of 
the  ground."  She  plucked  a  pretty  half-blown 
pink  rose,  and  under  cover  of  fastening  it  her- 
self into  Katherine's  belt,  said,  in  a  still  lower 
tone — "  How  I  wish  he  were  here  to-day  to 
see  it,  and  also  your  pretty  look  of  surprise  at 
first  sight  of  his  much -considered  improve- 
ments! It  would  have  gratified  him  deeply, 
— he  would  have  thought  himself  amply  re- 
warded." 

Katherine  felt  her  face  crimson  all  over,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say  in  return 
but  a  gentle  "  Thank  you  very  much."  By  way 
of  moving  the  previous  question,  she  stooped 
to  gather  a  pansy. 

"  What  an  endless  variety  there  is  of  these 
beautiful  creatures,"  she  said,  still  looking  away. 
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and  glad  to  listen  rather  to  Mr  Harland.  He 
was  offering  one  of  the  same  flowers  to  Milli- 
cent,  repeating — 

"  The  pansy  freaked  with  jet — the  glowing  violet !" 

Then,  as  if  ''  in  concatenation  accordingly," 
was  off  to  Shakespeare's  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  where  ''the  bolt  of  Cupid 
fell,"  when  it  missed  its  aim  at  the  heart 
of  that  imperial  votaress,  and  was  asking 
her  very  smilingly  if  she  believed  this  to  be 
the  love-in-idleness,  the  veritable  flower 

"  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound  ?" 

Millie  rather  thought  it  must  be  the  same, 
always  a  sentimental  flower — the  pensee,  the 
violet — surely  the  same.  She  was  glad,  she 
said,  to  recollect  the  whole  passage  he  was 
quoting  from,  "  The  more  easily,  perhaps,  that  I 
always  disapproved  so  highly  of  our  glorious 
Shakespeare  stooping  to  flatter  that  detestable 
woman  Queen  Elizabeth." 

She  quite  understood  his  deprecating  shake 
of  the  head,  and  went  only  the  more  quickly 
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on  to  say,  "  You  are  going  to  tell  me,  I  see, 
that  she  was  a  grand  queen,  but  you  need 
not  take  the  trouble.  I  know  all  that,  and 
that  she  did  England  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  was  able  to  keep  her  own  against  every- 
body— her  own  queenly  dignity  even  against 
herself, — I  mean  against  her  happiness,  the 
natural  promptings  of  her  heart.  It  is  just 
this  that  I  particularly  dislike  in  her,  queen 
as  she  was.  I  don't  in  the  least  sympathise 
with  that  kind  of  proud,  cold,  stiff,  self-relying 
woman.  And  how  unlike  she  is  to  the  queens 
he  has  chosen  for  his  heroines,  when  there 
was  no  live  queen  to  flatter — fine  old  Queen 
Katherine  for  instance,  or  the  meek,  loving, 
yet  dignified  Hermione.  I  wish  he  had  not 
done  it!'' 

He  delighted  in  bringing  out  her  honest, 
untaught  vehemence  in  favour  of  the  softer 
virtues  of  her  sex.  How  beautiful  she  looked 
with  her  heightened  colour,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  glowing  like  sapphires  ;  and  yet  there  was 
no  spark  of  bad  temper  in  it  all.  What  was 
Hecuba   to   her  or   she   to  Hecuba  that  she 
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should  so  vituperate  her'?  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  taste  and  principle  ! 

"  But  if  you  think  so/'  he  said,  "  why  should 
you  consider  a  remark  in  favour  of  her  fancy- 
freedom  so  very  flattering  1  In  your  opinion 
it  would  have  been  far  more  to  her  credit  if  he 
could  have  pointed  out  any  small  corner  in 
her  hard  heart  where  the  dart  would  have  had 
a  chance  1 " 

"  Because  he  obviously  meant  it  to  be  so  ; 
he  knew  she  would  like  to  be  considered  above 
human  feeling,  you  know  that  quite  well,  and 
perhaps  you  consider  it  a  merit  also/' 

"And  perhaps  I  don't,"  he  said,  knghiug. 
"  But  I  own  you  are  quite  right, — he  meant  to 
please  by  it,  and  no  doubt  did  please.  But 
you  must  recollect  that  it  was  the  general 
fashion  of  the  day  to  compliment  one's  lady- 
love on  her  cruelty.  And  after  all,  it  is  rather 
a  picturesque  attribute.  There  is  something 
grand  and  statuesque  in  the  ideal  fair,  proud, 
cruel  she.     At  all  events,  it  suits  poetry  best." 

Miss  Harland  was  getting  interested.  "  It 
suits   the   nature   of  man   best,  Robert,"  she 
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said,  "  or  the  poet  would  conjure  in  vain  with 
it.  Confess,  Robert !  in  all  ages,  and  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  what  would  a  man  be  with- 
out his  little  difficulty  to  conquer  1  Does  any- 
thing within  reach  ever  satisfy  him  for  more 
than  a  moment '?  No,  the  pleasure  is  evidently 
in  the  pursuit.  However  different  the  object, 
the  spirit  is  always  the  same  with  you  all. 
The  little  boy  must  have  his  fly  to  catch,  the 
bigger  one  his  mouse  or  rat  to  show  his  prowess 
upon,  and  the  bigger  still  his  fox  to  chase  and 
hunt  down  even  to  the  death.  And  the  sport 
would  be  nothing  without  the  difficulty.  I  de- 
clare to 'you,  I  have  seen  a  grown  man  fling 
aside  his  rod  in  disdain  because  the  fish  were 
taking  so  easily,  there  was  no  pleasure  in  catch- 
ing them  !  It  is  only  weak  old  men  and  lazy 
princes,  I  fancy,  who  would  condescend  to  a 
mere  battue.  Your  true  manly  man  would 
despise  it." 

Everybody  laughed. 

"Oh!  oh!  Eliza,"  said  Mr  Harland,  quite 
scandalised.  "You  really  mean  to  say  that 
the  belle  passion^  the  true  sympathy  between 
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souls — what  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  really  is, 
the  most  unselfish  of  all  our  affections — is  no- 
thing better  than  mere  sport,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  destructiveness !  Fie  on  you  I  this  is 
very  dreadful.  You  are  more  bitterly  severe 
than  usual." 

"  Miss  Harland  likes  to  be  witty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  men  in  the  abstract,"  Mrs  Temple 
said,  still  on  her  most  complaisant  behaviour. 
"  AVhatever  she  may  now  say,  we  all  know 
how  well  she  thinks  of  many  of  the  Johns  and 
Peters  of  her  acquaintance.  I  take  it  far  more 
amiss  that  Miss  Eamsay  should  be  so  hard  on 
one  of  ourselves — on  our  good  Queen  Bess,  one 
of  the  finest  personages  in  history.  She  is 
quite  a  heroine  of  mine,  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  no 
ordinary  person  certainly.  She  was  born  to  a 
great  sphere,  and  she  filled  it  greatly.  I  have 
always  thought  she  was  right  in  allowing  no 
one  to  share  her  power  with  her.  It  would 
have  been  giving  up  her  birthright,  which  she 
had  too  much  sense  to  do.  Her  power  of 
standing  alone  is  what  I  most  admire  in  her 
character.     It  would  be  well  for  the  world  if 
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it  were  possessed  by  more  women.  It  was 
that  which  made  her  so  great  and  so  useful  to 
England." 

"  What  made  her  so  great  and  so  useful  to 
England,  I  rather  think/'  said  Miss  Harland, 
quicldy,  "was  her  having  the  cleverness  to 
choose  good  advisers,  and  the  sense  to  take 
good  advice  when  she  got  it.  I  suspect  she 
would  have  made  a  poor  hand  of  making  either 
wars  or  laws  if  she  had  not  known  how  to 
profit  by  the  wisdom  and  safety  of  counsellors. 
Her  tact — after  all,  a  womanly  gift — was  her 
secret,  and  we  must  not  blame  her  too  much 
that  she  was  sometimes  inclined  to  use  it  in  all 
its  subtlety  against  friend  as  well  as  foe." 

Mrs  Temple  always  distrusted  Miss  Harland, 
and  she  now  looked  sharply  at  her,  uncertain 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  hidden  sarcasm 
personal  to  herself  in  some  of  her  last  words ; 
but  as  she  had  the  appearance  of  being  on  her 
own  side  of  the  question,  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  quarrel  with  what  she  was  saying.  Mr 
Harland  saw  the  look,  and  hastened  back  to 
safer  ground. 
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"You  must  own,  Miss  Ramsay,"  he  said 
gently,  "it  was  natural  that  one  so  loyal  as 
Shakespeare  should,  like  the  gallant  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — indeed,  the  whole  knighthood  of  the 
time — admire — adore,  if  you  please — the  Mai- 
den Queen  of  their  own  day  and  country,  that 
she  should  be  their  highest  ideal  of  womanhood, 
as  well  as  queenhood.  You  look  at  her  from  a 
very  different  stand-point ;  whether  you  are  in 
the  exact  focus,  even  after  all  that  history  has 
since  taught,  may  be  a  little  doubtful,  seeing  the 
difference  of  opinion  there  still  is  amongst  us." 

"  But  Millie  is  perfectly  right,  so  far,"  said 
Katherine,  "  that  she  is  not  a  right  Shake- 
spearian personage, — I  mean,  that  none  of  his 
heroines — not  one  at  least  that  I  can  recollect 
at  this  moment — is  either  cold  or  cruel,  or  even 
very  proud." 

"Unless  another  of  your  namesakes,"  he 
answered,  laughing  ;  "  and  as  she  was  simply  a 
shrew,  and,  I  suspect,  not  so  much  meant  to  be 
set  forth  for  our  admiration  as  for  a  beacon  to 
you  all — to  prevent  your  running  upon  that  line 
of  rock  so  inconvenient  to  mankind,  I  think 
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we  must  allow  her  to  pass  as  no  heroine.  But 
Eliza  must  be  terribly  wrong  somehow,  or 
Shakespeare  would  hardly  be  able  to  draw  all 
men  after  him  as  he  does  in  adoration  of  such 
ideals  of  woman's  nature  as  in  Juliet,  in  Mir- 
anda, in  Kosalind,  in  Imogen,  and  in  twenty 
others.'' 

Miss  Harlan d  would  probably  have  attempted 
some  defence  of  herself,  against  all  this  vituper- 
ation and  dissent,  but  there  was  no  time.  The 
gong  for  luncheon  had  sounded,  and  they  must 
all  repair  to  the  grand  dining-room,  which  had 
been  hastily  set  in  order  for  the  occasion. 
Bonnets  and  shawls  were  unceremoniously 
thrown  aside,  Mr  Harland  invited  to  take  the 
landlord's  place,  while  Katherine  was  signalled 
to  come  and  sit  by  Mrs  Temple,  and  the  lunch 
proceeded  without  any  further  approach  to  a 
jar. 

Soon  after  it  they  repaired  to  the  Chapel,  the 
interesting  details  of  which  were  carefully  ex- 
amined and  admired,  Mr  Harland  expounding 
to  Millie,  who  was  treated  with  the  attention  due 
to  the  stranger  of  the  party,  all  the  ancient  cere- 
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monial  uses  of  the  different  parts.  She  was  full 
of  animation,  interest,  and  quaint  remark  about 
everything  she  saw,  and  could  not  help  whis- 
pering, with  a  kiss,  to  Katherine  as  they  were 
alone  for  a  moment  in  passing  out, 

"  Dear,  dear  Kate,  isn't  this  charming '?  I 
have  been  feeling  all  this  delicious  day  as  if  I 
were  in  a  dream.  What  a  grand  old  place ! 
Even  the  old  lady  is  delightful,  and  as  to  the 
parson,  he  is  really  a  perfect  trump  ! " 

Katherine  had  only  time  for  a  smiling  assent, 
and  a  cordial  return  of  the  embrace,  before  the 
others  had  joined  them,  and  they  set  forth 
through  the  old  Cloisters  to  the  walk  in  the 
woods,  now  called  the  Chase,  formerly  the  plea- 
sant rambling-ground  of  the  old  monks,  and 
which,  after  about  two  miles  through  the  Abbey 
grounds,  led  over  a  little  bridge  into  Stapleton 
Chase.  It  was  a  sweet,  quiet,  enjoyable  after- 
noon, and  all  the  hearts  present  seemed  har- 
moniously attuned  to  it.  There  were  many 
lovely  rocky  points  of  view,  and  as  they  saun- 
tered along,  or  rested  at  a  pretty  view-point, 
Mrs  Temple  beguiled  the  time  by  giving,  in  her 
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clear,  distinct  tones,  and  with  an  unerring  pre- 
cision of  words, — which  showed  memory  and 
exactitude  that  would  have  admirably  fitted 
her  for  the  post  of  cicerone  in  general,  had 
there  been  such  an  office, — a  short,  strongly- 
lined  sketch  of  her  great  naval  ancestor  Hubert 
Temple,  on  whom  the  Abbey  had  been  bestowed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth — (Miss  Ramsay  would  now 
say  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  she  had  always 
admired  that  magnificent  sovereign !) — in  re- 
quital of  his  gallant  exploits  and  useful  services 
against  the  Spaniards  about  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Abbey,  she  said,  had  fallen  to 
the  Crown  in  her  father  Henry's  day,  but  from 
some  private  favouritism  the  monks  had  been 
allowed  to  die  quietly  out,  and  no  violence 
had  been  done  to  it.  Admiral  Hubert,  her  own 
direct  ancestor,  was  only  a  cadet  of  the  great 
Temple  family  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  which 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  accomplished  patron  of 
Dean  Swift,  was  also  one  of  the  descendants ; 
and  if  she  had  been  at  all  tenacious  about  the 
length  of  her  pedigree,  she  might  have  gone  far 
enough  back,  as  they  would  see,  but  as  that  family 
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considered  her  and  her  immediate  ancestors  as 
merely  the  Kent  branch  of  the  great  family-tree, 
they,  in  their  turn,  had  never  cared  to  belong  to 
it  at  all,  quite  content  to  count  no  farther  back 
than  to  the  gallant  Admiral  Hubert,  who  had  so 
honourably  acquired  the  Abbey  and  its  lands, 
and  had  strictly  entailed  it,  as  he  had  a  good 
right  to  do.    He  had  lost  a  leg  from  a  gunshot- 
wound,  and  been  otherwise  well  battered  in  the 
Queen's  service,  "  and  surely  if  a  man  is  ever 
to  call  a  possession  his  own,  with  the  right  to 
destine  it,  and  to  become  the  head  of  a  future 
family,  it  is  one  he  has  bought  so  dearly  with 
blood  and  limb,  and  so  much  gallant  energy  ! " 
She  drew  herself  up  straighter,  with  dilated 
nostril  and  proud  defiant  look,  as  if  disdain  of 
collateral  greatness  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
her,  and  a  proper  kind  of  pride  which  fully 
deserved  its  meed  of  approbation  and  applause. 
There  was  a  general  murmur  of  entire  acquies- 
cence, which  was  evidently  expected,  and  then 
she  was  ready  to  subside  once  more  into  the 
kind   and   gracious   hostess.     It   was    almost 
seven  o'clock  before  they  had  strolled  back  to 
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the  Abbey,  only  pleasantly  tired,  and  quite 
ready  to  be  refreshed  with  tea  and  the  pro- 
mised strawberries  and  cream,  which  they 
found  all  daintily  set  out  on  the  round  table 
of  the  boudoir. 

"  I  thought  we  should  be  more  snug  here,'' 
Mrs  Temple  said  ;  "  this  room  is  so  sunny  in 
the  afternoons,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  look 
out  on  flower-beds.  It  is  George's  favourite 
room,"  glancing  smilingly  at  Katherine,  as  if 
it  especially  concerned  her  to  know  the  fact. 
"  Young  men,  you  know,  seldom  care  for  show, 
and  he  less  even  than  others,  I  think.  He  calls 
it  my  den,  and  says  he  would  always  rather 
find  me  here  than  in  any  room  in  the  house." 
And  having  again  beckoned  Katherine  to  sit 
next  to  her,  the  little  repast  went  comfort- 
ably on. 

They  had  hardly  finished,  Mr  Harland,  who 
had  been  all  day  in  the  third  heaven  of  enjoy- 
ment, with  Millie's  eye  and  ear  almost  as  entirely 
at  his  service  as  he  could  wish  in  presence  of 
third  parties,  was  still  trying  to  persuade  her 
that  she  could  eat  one  spoonful  more  of  these 
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delicious  strawberries,  and  she  was  on  the  point 
of  being  prevailed  on  to  do  it,  when  there  was 
a  little  rasping  noise  heard  as  of  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"Oh!''  said  Mrs  Temple,  "who  comes,  1 
wonder  ?  that  cannot  be  your  carriage  already, 
Katherine.  I  asked  you  not  to  order  it  much 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  hardly  eight,  and 
it  is  surely  too  late  for  visitors — there  must  be 
a  mistake.  I  shall  tell  him  to  take  it  round 
again.  We  must  have  a  little  music  before  we 
part." 

There  was  now  the  slightest  bustle  of  steps 
and  quick  voices  in  the  hall,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  the  door  was  thrown  widely  open  by 
old  Tomkinson,  who  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
which  was  more  than  usually  cracked  by  joyful 
surprise,  announced  the  new  arrivals  as  "Mr 
Temple,  — Mr  Frederick  Temple!"  These 
gentlemen  entered  so  quickly  as  almost  to  run 
against  the  well-filled  table,  and  the  door  was 
instantly  closed  behind  them. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

EMBARRASSMENT. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  full  effect 
of  this  unexpected  meeting  of  friends  at 
Kedcliffe  Abbey,  either  on  the  new-comers 
or  on  those  previously  assembled  there.  Tf 
the  ghost  of  Frederick  Temple,  all  pale  and 
shadowy,  had  glided  into  the  room  at  the  heels 
of  his  brother  in  the  body,  it  could  hardly  have 
excited  greater  wonder  or  more  intense  emotion 
in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  the  party,  than  did 
the  appearance  of  the  living  man  in  pretty 
good  condition,  though  thinner,  more  sun- 
beaten,  decidedly  older-looking  and  less  hand- 
some than  when  he  had  been  last  seen  by  any 
of  those  whom  he  now,  to  his  utter  bewilder- 
ment, found  so  comfortably  seated  round  his 
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mother's  little  tea-table  in  the  familiar  boudoir. 
His  eye  fell  first  on  Millie,  whose  face  was  to- 
wards him,  as,  smiling  and  animated,  she  was 
still  holding  out  her  plate  to  receive  the  last 
spoonful  of  choice  strawberries  so  carefully 
selected  and  pressed  on  her  by  the  enamoured 
Rector — which  plate,  if  she  had  not  been  on 
the  point  of  setting  it  down  by  the  time  her 
eye  met  his,  would  probably  have  saved  her 
the  trouble  by  falling  out  of  her  hand  in  her 
utter  amazement.  As  it  was,  she  unconsciously 
uttered  a  low  cry  of  surprise,  half  rose  from 
her  seat,  and,  on  seeing  his  eye  instantly  and 
painfully  averted,  as  with  a  sudden  gesture  he 
half  turned  round  as  if  his  impulse  were  to 
leave  the  room,  sat  down  again,  feeling  that 
every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body  was  rushing 
from  the  extremities  into  the  heart,  and  was 
absolutely  choking  her,  so  that,  without  a  vio- 
lent effort,  she  must  probably  faint  away. 

For  several  seconds  there  was  dead  silence 
on  all  sides,  and  then  Georo-e,  who  was  the  least 
dumbfounded  of  the  party — for  he  had  ex- 
pected to  surprise  his  mother,  and  was  there- 
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fore  prepaied  for  something  of  a  scene — found 
voice  and  self-possession  enough  to  greet  the 
assembled  friends  kindly,  to  embrace  his  mother, 
and  to  tell  her  in  general  terms  that  he  had 
run  down  for  a  few  hours  with  Fred,  who  had 
arrived  at  his  lodgings  most  unexpectedly  the 
night  before,  and  was  of  course  anxious  to  lose 
no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to  her. 

She  was  the  next  to  find  words.  Looking 
suspiciously  at  Fred,  and  giving  him  her  cheek 
to  kiss  rather  than  reciprocating  the  embrace, 
which  indeed  was  mechanical,  and  by  no  means 
hearty,  even  on  his  side,  she  somewhat  chidingly 
expressed  her  surprise. 

"This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
Fred.  I  feel  as  if  you  had  dropt  down  on  us 
from  the  clouds.  "What's  your  history  ?  You 
would  need  to  have  good  reasons  to  give,  both 
for  your  long  silence  and  most  sudden  and 
startling  appearance  among  us." 

But  Frederick  looked  like  anything  in  the 
world  rather  than  one  able  to  give  the  account 
she  required.  When  by  a  hurried  glance  be- 
hind him  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the 
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retreat  lie  had  for  one  moment  contemplated 
was  cut  off  by  the  firmly  closed  door,  his  next 
impulse  was  to  get  as  far  off  as  the  small 
bounds  of  the  room  would  permit  him,  from 
the  danger  of  coming  into  actual  contact  with 
poor  Millie,  or  of  being  obliged  in  any  way  to 
address  her.  Confounded,  agitated,  almost 
terrified,  he  had  brushed  past  the  Rector, 
without  a  passing  recognition  even  of  him, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  his  mother's  side,  Avith 
something  of  the  feeling  experienced  by  a  little 
bird  when,  closely  pursued  by  a  hawk,  it  flings 
itself  recklessly  down  into  the  bosom  of  a  man, 
its  natural  enemy,  preferring  even  that  dread 
asylum  to  the  worse  alternative  so  imminent. 

Mrs  Temple  was  for  the  moment  engaged  in 
drawing  a  chair  forward  that  George  might 
sit  between  Katherine  and  herself,  and  asking 
him  very  smilingly  if  he  would  have  tea ;  and 
Fred,  still  impelled  by  self-defence,  seized  an- 
other chair,  and,  wedging  himself  closely  in 
between  Miss  Harland  and  his  mother,  felt  as 
if  he  could  once  more  breathe  freely. 

Katherine  had  one  delicious  thrill   at  the 
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unexpected  entrance,  and  lier  heart  beat  very 
strongly  as  George  clasped  her  hand,  and  she 
met  his  sudden  glance  of  joyful  surprise  ;  and 
then  her  whole  interest  was  for  Millie.  At 
first  she  was  afraid  of  nothing  worse  than 
some  unconscious  demonstration  of  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  her  part,  which  might 
possibly  draw  attention  to  the  state  of  her 
feelings ;  but  very  soon  a  conviction  was 
forced  upon  her  that  something  much  worse 
than  that  was  occurring.  Millie's  silent  agi- 
tation was  tremendous,  and  evidently  of  no 
joyous  nature.  She  had  grown  deadly  pale, 
was  shivering  violently,  and  seemed  almost 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing.  Katherine 
felt  thankful  that  Mrs  Temple  was  completely 
occupied  ascertaining  that  the  brothers  had 
dined,  and  pouring  out  tea  for  them,  and  con- 
sequently never  cast  her  eyes  that  way.  But 
she  could  see  that  Miss  Harland  was  aware 
that  something  was  wrong  with  Millie, — was 
glancing  anxiously  at  her, — and  that  the  good 
Eector,  almost  as  pale  and  agitated  as  herself, 
could   hardly  keep   his  seat,  or  refrain  from 
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drawing  attention  on  her  by  liis  looks  of  ten- 
der sympathy  and  real  concern.  Some  liqueurs 
were  in  a  stand  near  him ;  he  poured  out  a 
small  glassful,  and,  putting  it  before  her,  beg- 
ged she  would  try  to  take  a  little,  muttering 
something,  almost  in  a  whisper,  about  over- 
fatigue with  the  long  walk ;  and  poor  Millie 
felt  so  very  faint  that  she  was  fain  to  take  his 
advice  and  swallow  a  few  drops  ;  then  feeling 
as  if  she  could  walk,  she  said  something  in  the 
same  low  voice  to  him  about  the  heat  of  the 
room,  and  he  rose  alertly,  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  led  her  out ;  Katherine  instantly  rose  too, 
anxious  to  be  with  her,  but  Mrs  Temple  would 
not  hear  of  her  leaving  them. 

"Dear  Katherine,"  she  insisted,  "you  must 
not  go  just  as  these  youths  have  arrived;  think 
how  long  it  is  since  you  have  all  met ;  time 
enough  surely  to  put  your  bonnet  on  when  the 
carriage  comes  round."  Katherine  said  some- 
thing about  going  to  her  cousin,  who  had  been 
feeling  the  room  rather  too  hot. 

"  Has  she  ?  well  then,  let  Miss  Kamsay  have 
the  fresh  air — it  is  cool  enouofh  outside," — and 
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as  Millie,  not  knowing  well  where  she  was 
going,  was  led  by  the  Eector  along  a  little 
walk  visible  from  the  window, — "  Look  there  ! 
she  is  enjoying  it  without  your  help ;"  and  with 
rather  a  meaning  nod  of  the  head,  "  Til  war- 
rant the  Rector  will  take  good  care  of  her !  If 
Miss  Harland  is  not  inclined  to  look  after 
them  I  don't  see  that  you  need  :  he  is  rather 
e'pris  in  that  quarter,  is  he  not,  Eliza '?  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  soon  meet  with  a  handsomer, 
more  agreeable  girl.  We  have  all  taken  quite 
a  fancy  to  your  cousin,  Katherine ;  she  is  so  like 
you,  it  seems  easy  to  us  at  once  to  adopt  her.'' 
All  this  unaccustomed  pleasantry  from  Mrs 
Temple  was  dreadfully  trying  to  Katherine  in 
the  circumstances,  and  even  Miss  Harland  had 
not  her  ordinary  presence  of  mind.  She  was 
too  much  interested  for  her  brother  in  Millie's 
evident  distress ;  and  only  an  immense  exer- 
tion of  prudent  reticence  was  preventing  her 
from  dragging  out  of  Frederick,  then  and  there, 
the  true  state  of  relations  between  them,  of 
which  the  behaviour  of  both  in  the  present 
meeting   had   given   her  a  shrewd   suspicion. 
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George  had  been  too  much  occupied  to  have 
observed  more  than  that  there  was  another  lady- 
present,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  congratulate 
Katherine  on  the  pleasure  he  knew  it  would  be 
to  her  to  have  one  of  her  cousins  with  her  at 
Sedgely  Court. 

"  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  all  there,"  he 
said ;  "  I  had  forgotten  it,  but  dear  Nelly — who 
has  been  but  a  bad  correspondent  for  some  time 
past — did  once  mention  that  they  had  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  the  family  at  present  in 
one  of  the  Miss  Eamsays  from  St  Andrews, 
and  I  quite  look  forward  to  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  her.  I  hope  you  think  dear 
Nelly  better  these  last  weeks,  Miss  Beaton  1  It 
has  been  a  tedious  influenza  cold  she  has  had, 
dear  soul !  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  her,  and  long  much  to  see  her.'' 

Katherine  thought  her  very  much  better 
of  late,  and  was  sure  his  unexpected  visit 
would  raise  her  spirits,  which  had  been  rather 
low. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will,"  Mrs  Temple  said,  very 
complacently ;  "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will 
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have  something  to  tell  her  when  you  go  home 
to-night.  I  want  you  to  hear  something  of 
Fred's  travels'  history  before  you  go — mind 
Helen  will  question  you  very  hard  as  to  his 
whys  and  whereabouts." 

Thouo^h  still  feelino;  like  a  condemned  crimi- 
nal,  Fred  was  so  far  relieved  by  the  reprieve  of 
Millie's  absence  that  he  was  able  to  swallow  a 
mouthful  or  two  of  tea,  and  now  looked  mean- 
ingly at  George,  as  if  entreating  him  to  make 
some  temporary  explanation  which  would  tide 
over  his  present  horrible  embarrassment.  After 
a  moment's  consideration  George  said, 

"  He  was  so  very  ill  when  he  came  down  to 
Calcutta — that  horrid  climate  had  so  affected 
his  poor  liver,  that — and  then  so  much  occu- 
pied with — with  your  own  little — embarrass- 
ments shall  we  say,  Fred'?"  Fred  nodded  two 
or  three  times  rather  impatiently,  and  the 
ladies,  aware  of  his  habits,  and  seeing  his  face 
crimson,  strongly  suspected  that  some  money 
difficulty  had  again  overtaken  him.  Mrs  Tem- 
ple, of  course,  felt  as  virtuously  indignant  as  if 
she  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 
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exceeded  her  legitimate  income  by  a  single 
penny. 

"  If  tbis  be  the  kind  of  explanation  we  are  to 
have  of  his  mysterious  silence,"  she  began,  with 
a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  ;  but  George 
interrupted  her, 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  mother;  there  would 
be  no  good  ; — it  is  hardly  the  time,  perhaps, 
and  as  you  see  he  has  pretty  well  recovered  his 
health  again — the  long  sea-voyage,  ennuyant  as 
it  generally  is,  has  done  that  for  him — we  can 
afford  to  postpone  all  other  matters.  But  are 
you  really  going,  ladies  1  Well !  to-morrow  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again.  Fred  and  I  must 
return  to  London  to-morrow  evening,  but  our 
plan  is  to  spend  some  hours  at  Sedgely  Court, 
to  lunch  there,  and  to  catch  the  six  o'clock 
coach  at  Seven  Oaks/' 

Katherine  had  heard  the  carriage  drive  round, 
and  seeing  Millie  and  the  Rector  coming  back 
towards  the  house,  was  anxious  to  spare  her  the 
risk  of  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  boudoir. 
When  they  met  in  the  other  room  to  put  their 
bonnets  on,   Millie  was   looking   mucli    more 
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tranquil.  A  kind  of  proud,  indignant  com- 
posure seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her, 
which  Katherine  was  relieved  to  see.  As  soon 
as  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  George  had 
gone  out  to  meet  the  Eector  and  her  on  the 
lawn,  and  had  introduced  himself,  and  she  had 
been  able  to  say  the  few  words  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  felt  rather  proud  of  her  own  self- 
possession.  By  the  time  the  general  leave- 
taking  came,  Fred  had  prudently  slunk  out  of 
sight,  so  that  there  was  no  fresh  trial  to  her 
nerves,  and  though  the  drive  homewards  was 
very  different  indeed  in  the  feelings  of  all  the 
party  from  that  of  the  morning,  it  was  per- 
formed on  Millie's  part  with  a  dignified  quiet- 
ude that  did  no  small  credit  to  her  habit  of 
self-government. 

This  lasted  only,  however,  till  they  had  set 
down  the  brother  and  sister  at  the  Rectory 
gate.  On  Katherine's  taking  hold  of  Millie's 
hand  and  pressing  it  with  the  truest  sympathy, 
poor  Millie  fairly  exploded. 

"  Dearest  Kate,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  "  you  see  it  is  all  over — entirely  over  ! " 
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"  What  can  have  happened'?"  said  Katherine. 
"  Could  it  be  only  the  fear  of  his  mother  which 
made  him  behave  in  that  extraordinary  manner'? 
If  he  had  thought  at  all  he  might  have  known 
there  was  no  harm  in  he  and  you  being  ac- 
quainted." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  ! "  cried  poor  Millie,  "  it  was 
not  that  at  all  —  he  never  thought  of  his 
mother.  Did  you  not  see  his  face  1 — his  look 
of  utter  horror  at  the  very  sight  of  me,  Kate ! 
It  is  as  plain  to  me  as  if  he  had  told  it  to  me  in 
words  that  he  hates  me  now  as  much  as  he  ever 
loved  " — and  she  broke  down  again,  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  I  only  saw  his  cold  averted  look  and  ner- 
vous manner,"  said  Katherine ;  "  and  that  he 
did  not  speak  to  you,  or  shake  hands  as  he 
might  have  done  with  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. I  saw  instantly  there  was  something 
strangely  wrong,  and  I  felt  miserable  for  you, 
dearest,  and  very,  very  angry  with  him." 

Millie  said,  rather  wildly,  *'  Katherine !  do 
you  think  I  can  go  home  to-morrow  morn- 
ing 1    Yes !     You  will  contrive  it  for  me  some- 
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how — anyhow.  I  don't  wish  ever  to  see  his 
face  again — no,  never  in  my  life  !  I  ivill  not 
hear  his  apologies  for  not  caring  for  me  any 
more — I  feel  as  if  they  would  drive  me  mad. 
What  can  he  say  that  would  do  me  any  good  '? 
Depend  on  it,  Katherine,  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  somebody  else — nothing  but  that  could 
have  thrown  him  into  such  utter  horror  at  the 
sight  of  me,  however  unexpected.  It  could  not 
be  that  I  had  grown  such  a  fright  that  he  could 
not  look  at  me  without  pain.  I  am  not  half 
so  much  changed  for  the  worse  as  he  is  himself. 
No,  no,  no,  no — it  is  not  that — it  is  a  new  pas- 
sion— I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all ! " 

Katherine  felt  dreadfully  for  her.  From  the 
first  look  she  caught  of  Frederick's  averted  eye, 
and  agitated,  awkward  manner,  she  strongly 
suspected  that  such  painful  and  complete 
alienation  could  proceed  from  nothing  short  of 
another  afiection  or  entanglement  of  some  kind, 
and  she  could  not  contradict  poor  Millie,  as  she 
would  so  gladly  have  otherwise  done.  She 
only  spoke  soothing  words,  begged  she  would 
try  to  compose  herself  for  the  present ;  they 
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could  discuss  it  all  more  safely  when  they  re- 
tired for  the  night,  but  now  they  should  soon 
be  arriving  ;  and  Millie,  seeing  the  necessity  for 
it,  tried  to  be  calm,  saying  she  would  go  at  once 
to  her  room*  Katherine  must  say  she  had  a 
headache — which  would  certainly  be  no  story ; 
and  "  Oh,  dearest  Kate  !  try  to  get  it  arranged 
that  I  may  go  quietly  away  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  say  I  can  travel  perfectly  well  alone — 
that  I  have  often  done  it.  You  don't  know  it 
yet,  but  Mr  Temple  told  me  they  were  cer- 
tainly coming  here  to-morrow.  You  would 
surely  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  me  to  stay 
and  see  him  again — see  him  looking  at  me  again 
with  that  face  of  horror  and  dislike,  as  if  he 
detested  the  very  sight  of  me !  and  let  him  see, 
too,  how  utterly  miserable  he  has  made  me  !  I 
would  rather  die  !  No,  Kate,  nobody  but  your 
dear  kind  self  shall  ever  know  all  my  humilia- 
tion, and  if  I  could  have  kept  it  even  from  you 
I  would — I  would  not  have  vexed  you  with  it. 
The  Ilarlands,  I  know,  must  both  more  than 
suspect  there  was  something  between  him  and 
me.     I  saw  it  in  the  way  she  looked  sedulously 
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away  from  me  when  I  joined  you  in  the  bed- 
room ;  and  that  worthy  saint  of  a  Eector,  who 
so  humanely  helped  me  out  of  the  tea-room 
when  I  was  almost  fainting  with  the  dread- 
ful shock  of  these  cruel  looks,  and  walked  me 
about  pretending  not  to  observe  the  horrible 
state  I  was  in,  and  to  believe  that  I  was  only 
faint  with  the  heat  of  the  room  !  As  long 
as  I  live,  Kate,  I  shall  never  forget  his  deli- 
cate, humane  kindness  to  me  this  day.  I 
really  believe  it  did  me  good  even  in  my 
misery." 

They  had  now  arrived,  and  Katherine  was 
rather  relieved  to  find  that  her  uncle  was  in 
his  library,  Mrs  Arundel  having  just  retired  to 
bed — a  little  fatigued,  as  she  sent  them  word, 
along  with  her  affectionate  good -night,  by 
Morrison,  in  consequence  of  going  out  again 
after  dinner  with  Mr  Arundel  for  a  second  lit- 
tle walk.  Katherine  went  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  of  Frederick's  unexpected  ar- 
rival— that  he  was  quite  well,  and  that  he  and 
George  were  coming  next  day,  and  would 
themselves    give    an   account   of   Fred's   late 
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silence,  &c.  And  Mr  Arundel  was  so  much 
occupied  congratulating  himself  that  his  wife 
had  not  been  present  to  be  hurt  by  the  sur- 
prise, and  settling  with  Katherine  the  pru- 
dence of  saying  nothing  of  all  this  to  her  to- 
night, in  case  of  exciting  her  and  breaking  her 
rest,  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Millie's 
existence — and  it  was  easy  for  Katherine  to 
bid  him  good-night  without  any  excuse  for 
her  non-appearance. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  miserably 
enough  by  both  the  girls — with  little  more 
than  repetitions  of  what  had  passed  in  the  car- 
riage— except  that  Katherine  succeeded  at  last 
in  convincing  Millie  of  the  uselessness — worse 
than  that — the  injury  to  herself  it  might  be  to 
go  suddenly  off  in  the  way  she  proposed — as 
if  she  were  the  ill-doer  in  the  matter — that  she 
need  not  see  him  again — there  was  no  use  for 
her  torturing  herself — need  not  rise  to-morrow 
at  all  unless  she  liked — her  headache  might  be 
quite  a  good  plea  for  her  keeping  her  bed — at 
least  until  the  brothers  had  left  Sedgely  Court 
— they  were  going  even  before  dinner.     And 
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poor  Millie,  too  happy  not  to  be  obliged  to 
make  any  further  exertion,  managed  at  last 
to  cry  herself  pretty  soundly  asleep  towards 
the  morning. 

Things  had  been  dreary  enough  even  at  the 

Eectory.    Mr  Harland  had  immediately  retired 

to  his  study,  and  when  his  sister,  after  waiting 

for  him  in  the  sitting-room  for  almost  an  hour, 

joined  him  there,  she  found  him,  not  at  his 

books  as  usual,  but  walking   up  and  down, 

looking  pale,  grave,  sad — as  if  the  fine  buoyant 

life  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  gone  clean  out  of 

him,  and  left  him  ten  years  older.     She  took 

hold  of  his  arm  and  walked  with  him.     *'  Dear 

Robert,'^  she  said,  "  this  has  been  one  of  the 

strangest  days   of  pleasure  and  pain   I  ever 

passed  through — I  feel  quite  exhausted  with 

it — and  yet  not  at  all  inclined  to  go  to  bed. 

Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  a  little — I 

declare  to  you  I  can  hardly  believe  I  am  not 

the  principal  person  concerned,  I  have  been  so 

intensely  interested  with  you  through  every 

hour  and  minute  of  it — I  feel  as  if  you  had  not 

had  a  hope  that  did  not  make  my  heart  beat. 
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nor  a  pang  that  did  not  thrill  through  my 
whole  being  as  well  as  yours  !  " 

"  Dear,  good  Liz,"  he  said,  pressing  her  arm 
to  his  side,  "  I  fully  believe  it ;  and  your  sym- 
pathy is  very  precious  to  me.  I  was  far  too 
sanguine,  you  see,  and  so  were  you  for  me,  and 
we  have  been  justly  punished.  Yet  I  must 
own  too,  I  had  throughout  a  misgiving  that  she 
was  too  frank  and  easy  with  me — that  there 
was  no  self-conscious  withholding  of  her  de- 
lightful smiles  and  pleasant  words  and  ways. 
Oh,  why  did  I  not  listen  to  such  reasonable 
whisperings  1  I  think  now  that  it  had  never 
for  a  moment  occurred  to  her  as  a  possibility 
that  an  ugly  old  fellow  like  myself  should 
venture  to  fall  in  love  Avith  one  like  her,  in  the 
full  pride  of  youth  and  loveliness — that  she 
felt  too  safe  with  me  to  be  on  her  suard 
against  encouraging  me,  as  I  was  silly  enough 
to  hope  she  was  doing.  It  was  all  a  piece  of 
mad,  presumptuous  folly  on  my  part ;  and  I 
look  back  on  it  with  absolute  contempt." 

They  had  sat  down  on  the  sofa  together, 
and  he  now  rose  again  and  paced  the  room  in 

VOL.  HI.  I 
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a  state  of  utter  self-abasement,  painful  for  her 
to  witness. 

"  Dearest  Kobert,"  she  said,  "  don't  speak  in 
that  way  I  You  make  me  even  more  unhappy 
than  I  was  before,  which  I  had  thought  im- 
possible. Without  thinking  her  absolutely 
in  love,  I  really  believed  she  liked  you.  In- 
deed I  think  so  still — though,  of  course,  feeling 
all  you  do  towards  her,  you  will  not  value  such 
mere  liking — but,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  had 
little  doubt  that  you  would  win  her — and  I 
am  sure  you  would,  had  she  been  disengaged. 
That  foolish,  disastrous  Fred  !  How  I  wish 
he  had  never  been  born  !  The  old  idea,  you 
see,  must  have  been  the  truth  —  that  there 
was  an  attachment  between  them  at  St  An- 
drews.'^ 

"  And  though  you  warned  me  of  the  proba- 
bility of  this,  I  would  not  listen.  I  knew  how 
weak  he  was,  and  could  not  believe  that  a  girl 
of  her  intellect  could  see  anything  to  like  in 
him.  The  intense  folly  of  thinkiug  that  youth 
and  good  looks  are  not  enough  for  any  woman ! 
What  an  ass  I  have  been  !" 
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"  You  are  more  unreasonable  now,  and  bit- 
ter in  addition,  Eobert.  You  forget  how  young 
she  was,  and  how  few  people,  probably,  she 
had  seen  with  half  his  attractions — for,  what- 
ever you  may  think,  he  {5  attractive — in  ap- 
pearance, in  manners,  in  sensibility  of  nature. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this, — if  it  had  been  now 
that  she  had  had  to  choose  between  you  and 
him  —  I  have  seen  that  in  her  which  leads 
me  to  think  it  might  all  have  been  very  differ- 
ent.   .But  it  is  vain  to  speculate.'^ 

"  Yain  indeed,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  I  dare- 
say it  would  have  been  all  the  same,  Liz,  only 
perhaps  I  might  have  seen  it  sooner.  But 
what  is  the  absolute  state  of  the  matter,  I 
wonder  '?  At  present  she  is  evidently  miser- 
able. If  I  saw  her  happy — I  may  be  thinking 
too  well  of  myself — but  I  fancy  that  I  could 
then  better  bear  to  lose  her.  But  I  never  saw 
anybody  so  utterly  crushed  as  she  looked  im- 
mediately after  his  entrance  to-day.  What 
could  she  have  seen  so  instantaneously  to  con- 
vince her  that  something  was  so  very  far 
wrons  V' 
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*'  I  saw  his  face/'  she  returned,  eagerly. — 
"  You  know  I  had  never  been  without  a  slight 
suspicion ;  and  when  I  saw  his  start  of  any- 
thing but  pleased  surprise  —  his  timid  look 
round  as  if  he  would  gladly  escape  out  of  the 
room  again — his  dumb,  confounded,  utterly 
abased  manner,  unable  to  speak  a  word  to 
anybody  present  about  anything  —  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  even  of  his  own  existence — and 
all  this  on  his  part,  coupled  with  her  evident 
agitation  and  distress — it  seemed  to  m^  as  if 
I  could  read  the  whole  story." 

"  Of  there  having  been  an  attachment  be- 
tween them  '?  "  he  said,  impatiently.  "  Of 
course  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that." 

"  None  ;  and  quite  as  little  that  he  is  now 
behaving  atrociously  to  her." 

He  had  again  risen,  and  was  walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  as  if  there  was  some  relief  in  the 
mere  movement.  He  now  stopped  and  looked 
full  at  her. 

"  He  has  tired  of  it '?  Yes,  that  is  it.  AYeak, 
vacillating  fool !     And  yet  you  defend  her  taste 
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in  loviDSf  a  man  like  that.  I  cannot  excuse  it : 
girl  as  she  was,  she  has  so  much  sense  that  she 
ought  to  have  seen  through  him — ^seen  that  he 
was  incapable  of  being  steady  to  any  one  point, 
except  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  in- 
clination. I  have  seen  it  in  twenty  instances. 
You  liked  him,  I  know — his  smiles  and  good 
looks  were  not  without  their  effect  even  on 
you.  I  am  glad  to  think  I  always  understood 
the  character — a  thoroughly  weak  one — the 
chief  traits,  a  love  of  approbation  and  a  weak 
desire  to  please  and  be  admired  by  means  of 
smiles  and  flattering  looks,  instead  of  by  manly 
bearing  such  as  his  brother  always  exhibited 
unconsciously — I  may  say,  without  an  effort. 
And  yet  this  man  has  the  power  to  make  her 
absolutely  miserable  !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had 
him  here  to  kick  soundly,  it  would  do  both  him 
and  me  a  deal  of  good." 

"  Hush,  Eobert,  that  is  not  the  right  language 
for  you,  nor  the  right  feeling." 

"  Of  course  not,  Liz  ;  but  such  an  intolerable 
combination  of  circumstances  would  provoke 
even  a  saint,  and  you  well  know  that  I  am  not 
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very  near  being  one.  But  what  is  to  happen 
now,  do  you  think  1  Are  they  to  meet  again  ? 
Will  there  ever  be  any  explanation  or  apology 
offered  1  Perhaps  when  he  has  seen  her  a  few 
times,  and  finds  her  beauty  and  agreeableness 
quite  undiminished,  he  will  change  back  again 
to  her,  and  she  will  forgive  and  receive  him  !  " 

He  ground  his  teeth  together. 

"  No,  Eobert,  I  don't  think  that  will  ever  be. 
Unless  he  had  been  very  particularly  involved 
he  would  have  changed  on  the  instant,  rather 
than  have  gone  through  what  he  did.  I  am 
persuaded  of  this,  there  must  be  something 
new.  AVith  a  character  like  his  there  can  be 
no  interregnum.  One  person  or  another  must 
have  hold  of  him.  Probably  some  girl  on  board 
ship  is  now  the  reigning  passion,  and  she  will 
only  have  her  turn,  and  be  superseded  as  poor 
Millie  has  been.  But  if  I  know  anything  at 
all  of  character,  he  has  finished  himself  this 
day  with  her." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  ;  and  yet,  instead 
of  casting  him  out  of  her  heart,  she  will  be  as 
miserable  as  if  she  had  lost  the  most  tender 
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and  faithful  of  lovers  by  death  !   Women  are  so 
weak  and  unreasoning." 

"  To  hear  you  !  As  if  love  were  ever  regu- 
lated by  square  and  rule !  Keally,  Eobert,  I 
wish  you  would  not  abuse  the  reason  God  has 
given  you.  Suppose  I  yield  to  you  that  he  is 
greatly  her  inferior  in  sense  and  moral  firm- 
ness— that  she  might  have  seen  he  was  too 
weak  to  be  quite  trusted  in, — and  if  so,  depend 
on  it,  she  has  had  enough  of  anxiety  and  un- 
happiness, — yet  if  she  did  become  attached 
to  him, — and,  mind  you,  /  don't  wonder  that 
she  di3,  knowing  by  experience  that  we  poor 
mortals  do  not  love  exactly  in  proportion  even 
to  our  own  notion  of  the  perfections  of  the 
object, — I  say, if  she  did, — if  for  years  the  whole 
current  of  her  being  has  been  turned  to  him,  if 
he — let  him  be  no  better  than  he  is — has  been 
^  the  ocean  to  the  current  of  her  thoughts,' — and 
she  certainly  gives  me  the  idea  of  one  who 
would  love  only  too  well,  whether  wisely  or 
not  may  be  a  question — can  she  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  able  to  put  this  long- 
cherished  affection  under  her  feet  the  moment 
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she  knows  that  he  has  ceased  to  reciprocate  it  ? 
No,  Eobert !  You  may  as  well  expect  that  one, 
bent  double  by  reason  of  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens, will  walk  erect  and  uninjured  on  the 
instant  of  their  removal,  or  that  the  hand  of 
the  dyer  will  be  whitened  with  one  immersion 
in  pure  water — no,  no.  Woman's  nature  at 
least  is  not  so  elastic ;  and  if  you  look  inward 
you  may  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  even 
lordly  man's  is.  You  think  it  very  silly  of  poor 
Millicent  to  love  so  weak  a  thing  as  Frederick 
Temple.  It  shocks  you  to  know  it — to  be  forced 
to  believe  it.  Now,  let  us  see  if  you  yourself, 
who  have  loved  her — ^let  us  say  one  month — I 
believe  she  has  been  here  as  long — are  able 
immediately  to  turn  round  and  say,  '  Go  to,  J 
shall  care  for  her  no  more.' " 

"  You  are  very  eloquent,  Liz,"  he  said,  with 
a  wintry  smile.  "  I  did  not  say  that  I  ex- 
pected she  would  see  it  in  the  light  I  do  im- 
mediately, but  you  must  agree  that  only  a 
woman  would  obstinately  cherish  a  misplaced 
attachment — ever  does." 

"  You  choose  to  say  she  cherishes  it,  because 
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the  shock  to  her  whole  nature  is  often  so  great 
as  almost  to  uproot  her  being  —  Eobert !  I 
believe  Millicent  can  no  more  help  her  stead- 
fastness of  attachment  than  Fred  his  want  of 
it.  Take  your  choice  of  which  of  the  two  you 
sympathise  with.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  prove  that  we  are  absolutely  rational  in 
these  respects.  The  poet  Burns  understands 
both  sides  when  he  sings — 

*  We'll  be  constant  while  we  can, 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know  ! '  " 

— And  the  poor  disappointed  Eector  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  one  of  his  favourite  theories,  of 
how  much  there  is  after  all  in  temperament. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


THE    EXPLANATION. 

PooE  Millie's  head  ached  so  painfully  in  the 
morning,  that  no  violence  was  done  to  truth 
in  Mr  and  Mrs  Arundel's  being  told  that  she 
felt  unable  to  rise  and  come  down  at  the  usual 
time.  There  was  so  much  talk  and  wonderment 
in  the  course  of  breakfast  about  Frederick's 
unexpected  appearance,  and  so  many  conjec- 
tures made  and  questions  put  to  Katherine 
by  Mrs  Arundel  as  to  his  looks  and  state  of 
spirits,  that  she  felt  thankful  for  Millie's  ab- 
sence— that  she,  at  least,  was  spared  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  to  answer  any  of  them. 

The  brothers  were  expected  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  but  soon  after  breakfast,  as  Katherine 
— having  arranged  her  pillow  and  advised  her 
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to  try  to  get  another  hour  or  two's  sleep — was 
coming  down-stairs  from  Millie's  room,  she 
saw  from  the  staircase-window  George  Temple 
riding  up  the  avenue  alone,  no  Fred  with  him. 
She  was  glad  to  have  left  Millie  lying  quiet, 
and  unconscious  of  his  approach,  and  also  to 
have  seen  him  in  time  to  be  herself  absent  from 
the  room  during  his  first  interview  with  his 
sister,  in  case  of  being  in  the  way,  or  of  words 
being  said  on  Fred's  offences  in  her  presence 
w^hich  might  affect  her  too  much  on  Millie's 
account  to  escape  observation.  She  slipped, 
therefore,  into  her  own  room,  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  strolled  out 
at  the  glass-door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  and  took  refuge  in  a  pretty  little  wilder- 
ness which  sheltered  the  garden  from  the  nortb, 
and  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  hers  when  alone. 
She  had  sat  there  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  was  thinking  whether  she  might  not  now 
venture  safely  into  the  general  presence,  when 
a  quick,  firm  step  approaching  from  the  house 
gave  her  a  minute's  preparation,  before  he  ap- 
peared, for  the  sight  of  George. 
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"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere," 
he  said,  shaking  hands,  and  sitting  down  by 
her — "  on  the  lawn,  in  the  lime-tree  walk,  in  the 
garden — everywhere  but  where  I  ought  to  have 
expected  to  find  you,  here,  in  the  most  likely 
place  of  all — your  favourite  haunt,  as  you  once 
told  me — and  fortunately  quite  alone,  as  I 
particularly  wished  to  see  you  ;  for,  of  course, 
I  have  something  very  particular  to  say — to 
tell  you  —  an  explanation  to  make,  painful 
enough,  God  knows ! "  He  looked  more  and 
more  agitated,  and  now  stopped  a  moment  as 
if  at  some  loss  how  to  begin.  She  helped  him 
a  little  by  indicating  the  subject. 

"  Your  brother  has  not  accompanied  you,  I 
think  ;  he  has  not  returned  to  town,  has  he  1 " 
On  seeing  him  coming  up  the  avenue  alone, 
she  had  thought  this  not  unlikely. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  but  he  thought  it  better, 
or  rather  I  thought  it  better,  I  should  come 
first  alone  to  offer  some  explanation ;  that  is, 
to  attempt  to  say  something, — I  mean  that  I 
should  try  to  see  you  alone  first,  and,  if  pos- 
sible avoid  the  further  evil  of — of — "  apparently 
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he  found  it  impossible  to  find  words  suitable 
to  his  purpose.  After  these  vain  attempts,  he 
suddenly  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and,  glancing 
slightly  at  her  with  a  face  all  crimsoned  over,  he 
said,  "  In  short,  dear  Miss  Beaton,  I  am  quite 
unable — you  must  see  how  overwhelmed  I  am 
with  shame,  and  the  deepest  concern  on  account 
of  Frederick's  extraordinary  and  most  unprin- 
cipled conduct  towards  your  beautiful  and 
deeply-injured  cousin." 

He  continued  to  hold  her  hand,  but  could 
not  for  a  minute  say  anything  more  ;  and 
Katherine,  scarcely  less  agitated  than  himself, 
could  only  murmur  something  of  her  confi- 
dence that  he  would  feel  for  Millie  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  affairs  which  his  brother's 
extraordinary  behaviour  to  her  yesterday  had 
seemed  to  indicate.  He  now  went  on,  rather 
reassured  by  her  gentle  manner. 

"  It  was  not  till  you  had  gone  last  night,  on 
seeking  him  in  his  room,  and  finding  him  in  a 
state  of  absolute  despair  and  self-contempt — 
though  why  this  should  have  come  on  him 
then   for   the    first   time    I    am    at  a  loss    to 
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imagine — that  I  had  the  slightest  idea  of  there 
having  been  a  serious  attachment — indeed  a 
solemn  engagement,  between  him  and  Miss 
Kamsay.  I  think  now  that  I  had  heard  of  his 
having  admired  one  of  your  cousins  ;  yes,  I  am 
sure  I  had,  but  he  was  given  to  talk  floridly  of 
beautiful  girls,  and  of  his  admiration  of  them  ; 
and  it  really  had  made  no  impression  on  my  mind 
at  all.  I  give  you  my  honour  that  it  had  so  com- 
pletely slipped  from  my  memory,  that  when 
Helen  mentioned  in  one  of  her  letters  that  one 
of  the  Miss  Kamsay  s  from  St  Andrews  was  pay- 
ing you  and  her  a  visit,  I  never  had  a  thought 
of  him  in  connection  with  her,  and  had,  when 
we  came  down  yesterday,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
forgotten  even  that  she  was  here  at  all,  until  I 
saw  her.  I  tell  you  this  in  case  you  think  I 
might  at  least  have  prevented  things  from 
coming  to  so  painful  a  point  as  they  did  yes- 
terday ;  but  in  truth,  though  I  had  recollected 
all  I  ever  did  hear,  I  don't  know  if  it  would 
have  occurred  to  me  to  guard  against  any 
chance  of  their  meeting  at  Eedcliffe." 

"  Of  course   not,"   Katherine   said,   almost 
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smiling  ;  "  our  being  there  so  inconveniently 
was  certainly  a  most  unlikely  occurrence.  It 
would  have  been  bad  enough  at  any  time ;  but 
as  it  was,  it  could  hardly  have  happened  worse 
for  poor  Millicent;  and  1  fear  her  agitation 
must  have  been  something  of  a  revelation  to 
the  Eector  and  Miss  Harland ;  I  saw  it  plain- 
ly enough  even  from  where  I  sat,  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  that  they  would  not  see  something 
very  strange  in  her  manner, — she  had  almost 
fainted,  poor  girl !  Yes,  I  daresay  it  was  an 
aggravation.'' 

He  almost  groaned.  "  It  was  a  cruel,  dread- 
ful aggravation  indeed/'  he  said,  between  his 
closed  teeth;  ''the  whole  affair  is  so  detestable." 

She  thought  he  was  reflecting  on  the  folly 
of  the  engagement. 

"  Yes  !  perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  thing  in  them 
both,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "  or  at  least  it  will 
be  looked  on  in  that  light.  I  do  not  know — 
but  if  she  was  to  blame  she  has  paid  dearly 
enough  for  it — poor  darling !  She  has  a  true, 
constant  heart,  Mr  Temple.  I  know  it  has 
never  swerved  from  him  for  an  hour,  though 
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he  has  often  made  her  suffer  dreadfully.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  he  has 
not  behaved  well  even  before  this — has  often  not 
written  to  her,  when  she  expected  he  would. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  engagement  till  she  came 
here  a  month  ago  and  told  me  of  it,  and  all  she 
had  suffered.  I  felt  much  afraid  he  was  not 
steady  in  his  feelings,  but  she  would  allow  no 
blame  to  be  cast  on  him,  and  had  still  confid- 
ence in  his  affection  for  her,  which  was  surely 
once  very  great.  I  suppose  he  has  just  grown 
not  to  care  for  her  1  How  very  dreadful  it  all 
seems ! " 

"  Dreadful  indeed,"  he  said,  in  a  low  broken 
voice,  his  face  now  very  pale ;  "  but  you  do  not 
know  yet  how  very  dreadful.  I  wonder  what 
you  will  think  of  him,  Miss  Beaton,  when  you 
know  all — when  you  hear  that  he — that  he  is 
actually  married  to  another  woman  !  " 

She  quite  started.  "  Married !  is  it  possible  1 
Married  already — in  India !  that  does  go  far 
beyond  what  I  had  fancied — for  I  confess  that, 
after  what  happened  yesterday,  both  she  and 
I  suspected  that  there  must  be  another  attach- 
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ment  ;  but  is  it  possible  that,  without  a  word 
of  preparation  to  her,  or  a  hint  at  his  change 
of  sentiment,  he  is  actually  married  1  It  is 
perfectly  shocking !  Oh,  what  a  thoughtless, 
heartless,  cruel  man  he  must  be  1 "  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  neither  of 
them  could  speak  for  several  minutes.  "  I 
had  better  go  immediately,"  she  said,  drying 
her  eyes — "  poor,  poor  Millie  ought  to  know 
this  without  any  delay  ;  how  glad  I  am  she  is 
in  her  room — in  bed." 

'*  Of  course,  she  must  know  everything,"  he 
said ;  "  but  what  a  task  for  one  wh6  feels  like 
you  !    I  hate  the  thought  of  it  for  you." 

"  It  will  be  a  fresh  shock.  I  know  from  my 
own  feelings  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  shock," 
she  said,  musingly,  "to  hear  that  he  is  actually 
married.  Still,  do  you  know,  I  think  the  worst 
is  over.  I  doubt  if  anything  can  be  more  pain- 
ful than  the  idea  she  took  up  from  his  look 
at  her  yesterday,  that  he  had  taken  a  fickle, 
dreadful  dislike  to  her — now  she  will  see  it  is 
not  exactly  that." 

"  It  certainly  is  not,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  she 
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knows  the  whole,  she  will  see  that,  however 
weak  and  wicked  he  has  been,  he  is  also  greatly 
to  be  pitied/'' 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  cried  Katherine,  impulsively, 
and  quite  oblivious  of  her  own  horror  at  being 
obliged  to  think  ever  so  little  ill  of  her  ideal 
hero;  "it  would  do  her  good,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
as  angry  with  him  as  I  feel  at  this  moment.  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  take  this  poor  satis- 
faction away  from  us." 

He  smiled.  "  Do  not  be  afraid.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  hero  of  him — not  the  least  in 
the  world.  But  before  you  go  to  her,  I  wish 
you  to  know  all  I  do  on  the  subject.  It  is 
always  best  that  the  truth  should  be  known  as 
far  as  possible,  and,  making  allowance  for  poor 
Fred's  dealing  as  gently  as  he  could  with  him- 
self, I  think  we  have  it  pretty  nearly.  You 
know  that  before  he  went  to  St  Andrews  there 
was  what  he  considered  an  attachment  between 
him  and  a  rather  inferior  kind  of  girl,  a  Miss 
Isabella  Parker  ^ " 

Katherine  nodded — Yes,  yes,  Miss  Harland 
had  told  her  of  it.     "  The  lady  who  was  after- 
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wards  Mrs  Joyce — about  whom  you  read  a 
letter  from  Calcutta,  and  did  not  much  like  as 
an  associate  for  him.  I  recollect  it  all  quite 
well,  and  of  hearing  that,  soon  after  that,  she 
became  a  widow.  But  you  are  surely  not  going 
to  say  that  it  is  her — that  she  already " 

"  But  I  must,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  for  it  is  the 
truth.  However  improbable  it  may  seem,  he 
has  actually  married  Mrs  Joyce !  I  am  glad 
you  know  so  much,  but  perhaps  your  cousin  is 
not  so  well  informed,  and  must  hear  all  this 
first  from  you,  which  will  aggravate  everything 
both  to  her  and  you." 

Katherine  sighed  deeply.  "  No  doubt  it  Avill. 
But  go  on — go  on,  it  must  all  be  done — God 
grant  her  strength  to  bear  it ! " 

"  I  trust  He  will,''  he  said,  reverently.  "  And 
now  to  begin  with  the  lady.  Her  husband's  un- 
expected death,  of  cholera,  left  her  in  an  embar- 
rassing situation.  They  had  been  living  at  the 
verge  of  their  income — beyond  it,  indeed.  He 
had  been  to  some  small  extent  a  partner  in  the 
house  from  which  my  uncle  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore retired,  and,  though  some  of  his  speculations 
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had  turned  out  badly  enough,  he  was  clever  and 
inventive,  and  had  hit  on  some  others  which  had 
put  money  into  the  general  purse.  Altogether, 
though  she  had  no  legal  claim  to  anything,  she 
seemed  to  have  some  hold  on  the  honour  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  that  something 
must  be  done  for  her ;  though,  as  there  was  a 
difference  of  opiuion  about  what  that  ought  to 
be,  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months  her  claims 
were  still  unadjusted.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Fred,  really  very  unwell,  and  tired  to  death  of 
India,  came  to  Calcutta  to  take  his  passage  home 
in  the  Persia,  a  fine  ship  about  to  leave  Calcutta. 
The  journey  down,  short  as  it  was,  but,  of 
course,  performed  with  imprudent  haste,  brought 
on  acute  infiammation  of  the  liver,  and  he  was 
really,  I  believe,  at  the  very  point  of  death, 
when  Mrs  Joyce,  who  had  never  quite  lost  her 
interest  in  him,  having  heard  accidentally  of 
his  state,  went  instantly  to  him,  introduced 
herself,  took  her  place  by  his  couch,  and  nursed 
him  night  and  day  with  the  skill  and  tender- 
ness of  which  a  woman  only  is  capable,  and 
which  would  probably  only  have  been  done  in 
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the   circumstances    by   a    very    good -hearted 
woman — one  who  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
a  man  she  had  once  loved  should  be  left  to  die 
among  strangers  in  a  strange  land.     In  a  very 
few  days  the  immediate  danger  was  over,  and 
had  the  Persia  not  sailed,  or  had  there  been 
another  vessel   then  ready  to  sail,  most  pro- 
bably he  would  have  been  got  on  board,  as  the 
best  thing  possible  for  his  health,  and  his  fate 
might  have  been  very  different.     But  almost  a 
fortnight  must  elapse  before  he  could  get  to 
sea.     In  the  mean  time  Calcutta  was  fearfully 
hot,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  get 
away  from  it  in  any  direction.      Perhaps  it 
was  Mrs  Joyce's  long-headed  plan — I  cannot 
tell  —  but  it  was  devised  somehow  between 
them  that  they  should  go  by  boat,  or  budgerow, 
as  he  called  it,  to  Sylhet,  and  so  up  to  Cherab 
Poonjee,  and  in  this  way  escape  from  the  killing 
heat  of  Calcutta,  till  he  was  stronger.     There 
she  continued  for  several  weeks  her  kind  offices 
to  him — had  him  fanned  constantly  by  a  pun- 
kah, and  kept  in  a  wholesome  cool  tempera- 
ture, till  he  was  quite  out  of  danger,  nursing 
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him  devotedly,  he  says,  as  never  man  was 
nursed  before,  and  totally  regardless  of  her 
own  health  and  comfort  the  while. 

"  I  shall  pass,  as  he  did,  quickly  over  the 
rest,  how  he  had  discovered,  without  her  exactly 
telling  him  of  it,  that  though,  set  upon  and 
persecuted  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  marry  Joyce,  she  had  never  in 
her  life  cared  for  anybody  except  himself, — 
as  her  present  indifference  to  public  opinion 
might  well  prove,  —  his  distress  at  knowing 
this,  along  with  the  thought  of  how  she  might 
even  have  compromised  her  reputation  by  her 
devotion  to  him  in  his  sickness — how  he  had 
at  once  told  her  of  his  long  engagement  to  your 
cousin " 

"He  did  tell  her  thaf?"  interrupted  Kath- 
erine,  breathless  with  interest,  —  "I  wanted 
so  very  much  to  ask  you  if  he  had — and  after 
knowing  this,  was  she  actually  unprincipled 
enough  to  urge  her  claims  on  him  in  this 
dreadfully  indelicate  way  ? — Oh,  she  must  be 
still  worse  than  he  is — how  I  dislike  and  des- 
pise them  both  !"    She  shuddered. 
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He  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  vehemence. 
"  But  you  must  recall  to  mind  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  two,"  he  said,  "  though,  I  daresay, 
the  less  one  attempts  to  say  on  the  subject  the 
better ;  but  for  once  let  us  go  into  it  for  a 
moment.  They  had  already  broken  faith  with 
each  other,  they  had  met  again,  renewed  the 
intercourse,  —  certainly  under  circumstances 
that  gave  her  a  claim  to  consideration  from 
him, — and  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
doubt  his  manner  towards  her  would  be  suffi- 
ciently encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  If  you 
keep  all  this  in  view  you  will  hardly  expect 
that  she  would  be  likely  to  consider  that  any- 
body's claim  ought  to  supersede  her  own,  or, 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  look  for  very  elevated 
behaviour  on  either  side.  To  bring  the  history 
to  a  conclusion,  I  shall  only  say  that  all  diffi- 
culties were  put  under  their  feet,  that  they 
married  as  privately  as  they  could  contrive  it, 
to  prevent  the  news  reaching  us  before  them- 
selves— that  the  Calcutta  banking-house,  be- 
sides paying  her  debts,  gave  her  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds,  which  was,  I  am  happy  to 
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say,  settled  carefully  on  her  and  her  heirs,  and 
was  moreover  put  out  for  her  at  good  interest 
by  one  of  the  partners — and  that  they  have 
come  home,  and  the  sea- voyage  has  greatly 
benefited  the  health  of  both  ;  he  came  imme- 
diately to  me  to  tell  his  story,  and  you  may 
believe,  without  knowing  the  very  worst  part 
of  his  conduct, — the  treatment  of  your  cousin, 
— that  it  was  not  told  without  some  pretty 
severe  comments  on  my  part  as  to  his  want  of 
worldly  wisdom.  But  in  any  case,  what  can 
one  do  after  the  fact  1  Any  reflections  on  his 
choice  as  a  matter  of  taste  would  have  been  as 
sinful  as  useless,  particularly  in  one  who  knew 
him  as  I  did.  I  declare  to  you,  I  have  seen 
him  throw  aside  a  coat,  a  dog,  something  he 
had  previously  held  very  precious,  on  my 
speaking  disparagingly  of  it.  No, —  I  shall 
certainly  never  raise  my  voice  against  his 
wife,  whatever  I  may  have  reason  to  think  of 
her." 

Katherine  sighed  deeply,  and  thought  how 
unfortunate  poor  Millie  had  been  to  have  gar- 
nered up  her  heart  in  one  so  weak  and  unreli- 
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able,  and  what  a  contrast  there  seemed  to  be 
between  the  brothers. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful,"  she  said, 
very  gently,' — "at  least  I  shall  be  w4ien  Millie 
gets  over  the  shock  of  what  I  must  now  go 
and  tell  her, — that  she  is  saved  the  pain  there 
must  always  be  in  a  union  for  life  with  one  so 
little  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  we  cannot  expect 
that  she  will  see  this  at  once,  and  there  is 
so  much  besides  for  her  to  suffer  ;  the  mortifi- 
cation, the  entire  uprooting  of  feelings  cherished 
so  long  ;  ob,  I  wonder  how  she  will  bear  it  \" 

''  Better  than  you  expect,''  he  said.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  as  she  knew  him  well,  she  must 
have  had,  unconsciously  perhaps,  a  certain 
distrust  of  him — have  thought  it  possible  he 
might  fail  her — at  least  if  she  be  at  all  a 
thoughtful,  discriminating  person  :  one  is  sel- 
dom taken  completely  by  surprise  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  familiar  friend,  don't  you  think  so  V 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  she  said,  readily, 
and  feeling  certain  that  she  herself  would,  and 
indeed  had  doubted  him  from  Millie's  own 
account ;  "  but  though  Millie  is  quite  a  clever 
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and  clear-siglited  girl,  she  is  of  a  sanguine 
temper,  and  she  would  not  allow  me  to  say  one 
word  even  against  his  bad  neglectful  conduct 
to  her." 

"I  can  fancy  that,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  and  yet  that  it  may  be  as  I  say  ;  people  like 
to  have  the  sole  privilege  of  speaking,  or  even 
of  thinking,  ill  of  those  they  love — love  often 
against  their  better  judgment." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  thoughtfully ;  "  and 
Mrs  Arundel,  how  did  she  hear  the  news '?  I 
fear  she  will  be  terribly  vexed — and  of  course 
Mrs  Temple " 

*'  You  may  rely  on  it  she  was  properly  indig- 
nant," he  said,  almost  laughing  ;  "  Fred  was  in 
horror  at  the  notion  of  coming  with  me  to  tell 
her  the  news,  but  I  thought  he  owed  it  to  her 
to  come  himself,  and  I  hoped  also  that  among 
us  something  might  at  once  be  arranged  for 
this  poor  couple,  now  they  are  actually  one  ; 
so  I  pressed  it,  and  I  suppose  he  did  not  like 
to  offend  me  by  refusing,  though  he  has  been 
so  far  in  the  right  that  it  has  done  no  good — 
she  would  not  even  see  him  after  she  heard  it." 
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He  did  not  tell  her  all  the  truth  here — that, 
knowing  how  painful  it  must  be  for  Fred  to 
feel  himself  indebted  entirely  to  him,  depen- 
dent, as  it  were,  on  his  professional  income,  he 
had  devised  a  plan  by  which  his  feelings  might 
be  saved.  It  was  that  his  mother  should  join 
him  in  settling  on  Fred  for  their  joint  lives 
the  rent  of  a  small  farm  worth  about  £200  a- 
year,  which  he  was  ready  to  pledge  himself  he 
would  make  up  to  her  in  the  mean  time,  and 
this,  with  what  Fred  already  had,  would  make 
something  of  an  income  for  them.  But  he 
might  have  known  her  better.  His  mother 
was  far  too  angry  to  listen  to  him,  and  had 
desired  him,  as  he  valued  her  comfort,  never 
to  name  Fred  to  her  again  ;  she  would  never 
see  him — never  receive  his  vulgar,  detestable 
wife  ;  and  she  warned  George  of  the  offence  it 
would  be  to  Mr  Somerville,  who  had  felt  so 
strongly  against  her,  if  he  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  of  them  ;  and  George,  beaten 
out  of  his  plan,  had  determined  to  do  what  was 
right  for  Fred,  without  reference  either  to  her 
or  to  Mr  Somerville. 
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"  As  to  dear  Helen/'  he  went  On  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "she  was,  as  you  will  readily  believe, 
terribly  cut  up  just  at  first ;  but  she  is  very 
placable,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  any  other 
entanglement,  was  soon  ready  to  think  it 
natural,  and  even  proper,  that  Fred  should 
repay  all  this  wonderful  devotion  with  the  gift 
of  himself,"  And  then  growing  serious  again — 
'*  But  about  dear  Helen  herself,  Miss  Beaton — 
I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  her  state  of 
health — she  appears  very  weak." 

"  She  has  been  very  weak  for  some  months," 
she  said,  quietly,  "  but  has  been  greatly  better 
of  late,  I  think." 

As  he  had  had,  a  moment  ago,  about  his 
brother,  she  had  now  her  own  secret — a  secret 
idea  at  least,  in  regard  to  his  sister,  which 
made  her  wish  to  pass  the  subject  over  as 
easily  as  she  could. 

"  But  is  not  Mr  Arundel  extraordinarily 
anxious  about  her '? "  he  persisted.  "  When  I 
told  them  this  rather  important  news  about 
Fred  to-day,  he  had  hardly  a  remark  to  make 
on  it,  he  was  so  entirely  occupied  in  watching 
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whether  it  might  not  be  too  much  excitement 
for  her  to  hear  it — it  quite  struck  me.  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  she  has  got  into  a  low 
nervous  state — that  he  is  afraid  of  her  head — 
that  he  looks  at  her  in  that  way'?" 

"  He  has  been  very  anxious,"  said  Katherine, 
rather  at  a  loss  ;  "  but  only  generally,  and  be- 
cause she  seemed  so  much  weakened  by  her 
serious  cold  in  spring.  I  really  think  lie  is 
now  tolerably  easy  about  her  —  though,  of 
course,  she  still  needs  care — but  I  know  Dr 
Button  apprehends  no  danger  in  her  case,  and 
he  knows  her  constitution.  And  now  let  me 
go  to  my  painful  task." 

"Only  a  moment  more,"  he  said,  "to  tell 
you  that  Fred  will  probably  be  in  the  house 
when  we  go  in.  We  thought  it  better  I  should 
come  an  hour  or  two  before  him  and  tell  his 
story.  But  if  you  had  rather  avoid  seeing 
him,  it  will  not  be  difficult." 

She  assured  him  she  would  very  much  rather 
not  see  him — it  would  be  anvthino;  but  a 
pleasure. 

"I  thought  you  would  rather  not,"  he  said, 
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"indeed  he  had  doubts  of  the  prppriety  of 
coming  at  all  himself ;  but  I  thought  it  might 
look  strange  to  Helen  and  Mr  Arundel  if  he 
did  not,  since  he  had  come  down.  Of  course, 
Miss  Eamsay  will  wish  that  this  painful  afiair 
should  go  no  further  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  assured  him  there  was  no  chance  of 
her  being  again  shocked  by  the  sight  of  him. 
I  knew  very  Avell  how  that  would  be.  We 
shall  not  even  stay  to  luncheon — there  is  a 
coach  from  Seven  Oaks  at  three  o'clock,  which 
we  can  catch,  and  so  be  early  in  town.'' 

"  I  am  most  thankful  for  your  consideration," 
she  said,  "and  now  I  shall  go  direct  to  poor 
Millie." 

As  they  walked  through  the  garden  he 
seemed  still  inclined  to  linger ;  and  after  a 
short  silence,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
great  feeling — "  I  shall  often  think  of  this  long 
interesting  conversation.  Miss  Beaton  —  and 
feel  in  my  heart,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
painful  in  it,  the  sweetness,  the  goodness  you 
have  shown  throughout,  and  of  which  even 
your  just  indignation  against  Fred  has  not  had 
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power  to  deprive  you.  I  want  to  ask  you — 
not  quite  to  hate  the  name  of  Temple — to  be- 
lieve that  want  of  faith  is  not  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  the  race,  and  that  if  I  could  by 
any  possible  exertion  have  prevented  this  injury 
to  your  cousin,  this  pain  to  your  kind  heart,  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting." 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  not,"  she  said,  in  still 
lower  tones,  and  with  moistened  eyes. 

"  And  you  will  promise  me,"  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand,  as  if  for  a  pledge,  "  that  all 
this  will  make  no  difiference  in  your  estimate 
of — that  you  will  still  believe  in — in  us,  as  I 
think  you  did  before  this  unhappy  affair — that 
you  wdll  believe  that  there  is  faith  in  other 
hearts,  though  not  in  his  1 " 

He  looked  full  at  her,  but  she  would  not  let 
him  catch  her  eye — which  was  sedulously  bent 
to  the  ground — but  neither  did  she  immedi- 
ately withdraw  her  hand  from  his.  He  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  saying  "  Good-bye,  and  God  bless 
you;"  and  she  walked  into  the  house  as  if  on 
air,  with  a  kindled  eye,  and  a  heart  which 
throbbed  so  deliciously  that,  almost  shocked 
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with  herself  for  the  want  of  sympathy  it  showed 
with  poor,  poor  Millie,  she  was  forced  to  stand 
many  minutes  looking  out  at  the  same  stair- 
case-window from  which  she  had  so  lately  seen 
him  approach,  till  she  felt  in  a  state  of  mind 
more  suitable  to  the  task  before  her.  She  was 
greatly  assisted  towards  this  by  the  sight  of 
Frederick  driving  himself  up  the  avenue  in  the 
dogcart,  and  looking  about  him  with  tolerable 
ease,  after  which  she  was  able  to  go  into 
Millie's  room,  again  very  comfortably  indig- 
nant. 

Millie  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed  as  if  listen- 
ing, and  as  she  entered,  said  eagerly — "  He  is 
come  1  they  have  come  !  I  hear  the  sound  of 
wheels.  Oh,  why  have  you  left  the  room,  Kathe- 
rine?  I  wanted  you  so  very  much  to  stay  and 
hear  every  word  that  he  said — and  then  that 
we  should  never  mention  his  name  again — no, 
never  once  in  our  lives.  Do  go  down,  dear, 
dear  Kate.  I  don't  in  the  least  need  you  to 
stay  with  me — mind  this  is  the  very  last  time 
I  shall  ever  have  to  trouble  you,  and  give  you 
terrible  pain,  as  I  know  I  am  doing." 
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Katherine  begged  she  would  lie  down  and 
compose  herself,  and  let  her  speak  quietly  to 
her — that  she  was  not  going  down  to  see  that 
foolish,  fickle  man ;  she  hoped  she  might  never 
see  him  again,  and  was  now  thankful  that  dear 
Millie  could  not  possibly  have  anythiug  more 
to  do  with  him.  And  then  gently,  kindly,  and 
with  many  tears,  she  told  her  all  she  had  just 
heard.  Millie  listened  with  intense  eagerness 
to  every  word  and  detail — went  through  new 
agonies,  and  was  soon  almost  too  much  ex- 
hausted even  for  further  suffering. 

After  about  two  hours  she  lay  perfectly  still, 
and  Katherine,  kissing  her,  and  fervently  bid- 
ding God  bless  and  support  her,  went  to  her 
own  room  to  bathe  her  eyes  and  rest,  and  be 
prepared  to  go  down-stairs  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  the  brothers  drive  off,  feeling,  as  George 
seemed  to  have  done,  all  the  importance  of 
keeping  Millie's  affair  from  being  known  be- 
yond the  few  already  aware  of  it,  and  well 
knowing  that  this  would  make  it  more  easily 
borne  by  the  poor  sufferer  herself. 

VOT/.  III.  L 


CHAPTER    XL. 

AN   EXPECTED    ARRIVAL. 

For  several  clays  after  tlie  complete  annihila- 
tion of  her  long  cherished  hopes,  poor  Millicent 
felt  quite  unable  to  join  the  party  down-stairs  ; 
and  even  when  she  did  appear  she  was  so  pale, 
nervous,  and  shaken,  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Arundel 
could  hardly  have  been  unobservant  of  the 
change  in  her  looks  and  spirits  had  they  not 
been  greatly  occupied  with  very  important  in- 
terests of  their  own.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  w^hich  the  brothers  had  made  their 
visit  of  explanation,  Mrs  Arundel  herself  felt 
so  weak  from  the  excitement  of  the  news  that 
she  was  persuaded  by  her  husband  to  remain 
in  her  room — where  he  also  stayed  wdth  her 
all  the  evening — sitting  by  her  couch  and  en- 
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couraging  her  to  take  the  best  possible  view 
of  the  UD expected  event  which  had  occurred. 
Next  day  she  felt  able  to  pay  Millie  a  little 
visit  in  her  own  room,  which  Katherine  took 
care  to  have  properly  darkened,  so  that  no 
traces  of  recent  tears  and  agitation  were  visi- 
ble. She  spoke  pitiful  words  about  her  head- 
ache ;  kissed  her  very  tenderly ;  wished  her  to 
see  Hutton,  but  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
that  it  was  a  trifling  little  illness,  of  which  an- 
other day  would  probably  see  the  end  ;  and  as 
Millie  said  decidedly  that  nothing  would  so 
readily  cure  her  as  perfect  quiet,  was  soon 
content  to  leave  her  to  the  full  benefit  of  that 
simple  remedy. 

Though  inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of 
such  maladies  as  that  from  which  her  cousin 
was  now  suffering  so  acutely,  Katherine  intui- 
tively felt  that  the  best  as  well  as  kindest  way 
of  being  useful  to  Millie  was  to  allow  her  to 
follow  the  inclination,  which,  indeed,  seemed 
quite  irresistible,  of  talking  incessantly  on  the 
subject  of  her  woes — of  going  over  the  entire 
details  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  attach- 
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ment  to  Fred,  from  the  Yery  first  meeting  and 
simple  naming  of  him  to  her  by  another  stu- 
dent on  the  Links,  to  the  last  dreadful  inter- 
view at  the  foot  of  the  park,  which  had  left 
them  both  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction ; 
then  to  recall  and  point  out  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  failure  on  his  part — his  vacillations, 
and  ultimate  and  irrevocable  breach  of  faith  in 
the  marriage.  Though  sympathising  strongly 
in  her  disappointed,  unhappy  feelings,  there 
was  one  point  on  which  Katherine  materially 
difi'ered  from  her.  She  could  not  help,  in  her 
secret  mind  at  least,  attributing  what  had 
happened  altogether  to  want  of  character  and 
right  principle  in  Fred  ;  while  Millie,  still  far 
too  much  under  the  dominion  of  her  love  for 
him  to  be  able  to  see  clearly,  would  go  on 
throwing  the  w^eight  of  blame  on  untoward 
circumstances — would  still  vituperate  poor  Mr 
Somerville,  and  rail  against  Mrs  Joyce  as  a 
low,  designing  woman,  who  had  thrust  herself 
upon  him — who  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
utter  prostration  of  body  and  mind  to  appro- 
priate the  poor,  poor  fellow,  too  weak  to  strug- 
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gle  against  her  base,  insinuating  arts.  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,"  she  repeated  over 
and  over,  "  that  he  hardly  knew  Avhat  he  was 
doing — that  she  represented  herself  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  her  detestable  love  and  wonderful  exer- 
tions for  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  it  was  his 
very  kindheartedness  that  did  it  —  that  he 
probably  thought  himself  dying,  so  that  it 
would  not  much  signify  to  me  what  he  did 
then  (but  oh,  how  little  he  knew !) — and  that 
by  marrying  her  he  should  not  only  please  her 
and  save  her  character,  but  would  entitle  her 
to  some  pension  or  another !  Katherine  !  you 
may  depend  on  it,  it  has  been  a  shocking, 
wicked  business  altogether  on  her  side — that 
he  has  been  sacrificed  quite  as  much  as  I  have 
been,  and  \Yill  probably  suffer  more — and  none 
of  us  know  a  word  about  it.  Well,  well, 
well!"  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head, 
"  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  now  is  to  get 
home  as  fast  and  quietly  as  possible, — it  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  nobody  at  home  will 
ever  know  the  tortures  I  have  gone  through, — 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life,  which  will 
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not  last  long — I  don't  desire  that  it  should — 
in  doing  what  I  can  for  my  own  family,  and 
weeping  when  there  is  nobody  to  see  my 
misery." 

Of  course  this  state  of  violent  feeling  was 
not  to  last  very  long.  Katherine  soothed  her, 
petted  her,  and  let  her  have  her  own  way — 
putting  in  a  word  of  sense  and  reason  now 
and  then,  as  she  saw  she  could  bear  it.  In  a 
few  days  she  was  composed  enough  to  feel 
able  to  rise  and  go  down-stairs,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  even  to  take  a  sort  of  pensive 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  there. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arundel,  after  much  considera- 
tion, had  at  last  come  to  the  resolution  of  im- 
parting to  Katherine  a  piece  of  very  important 
intelligence.  To  Katherine  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  even  Mrs  Temple's  claims  as  a  mother 
were  looked  on  by  them  as  inferior  to  hers. 
She  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  earliest  in- 
formation of  w^hat  must  make  such  a.  very 
material  difference  to  all  her  future  prospects. 

After  the  return  of  her  delicacy  in  the  early 
winter,  Mrs  Arundel,  to  the  inexpressible  de- 
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light  of  her  husband,  had  been  pronounced  by 
Dr  Hutton  to  be  in  the  family-way.  To  avoid 
gossip,  and  the  disappointment  possible  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case — her  having 
been  a  wife  for  above  twelve  years — Hutton 
had  advised  that  the  matter  should  be  kept 
strictly  secret  for  a  time, — a  precaution  which 
had  been  most  thankfully  adopted  by  both 
husband  and  wife.  They  had  consequently 
brooded  in  perfect  quietude  over  the  delight- 
ful prospect.  Hence  his  unwearied  care  and 
protection  of  her  from  the  slightest  fatigue  or 
excitement,  which  had  so  ofifended  Mrs  Temple, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  dictate  the  precise 
amount  of  exertion  and  rest  necessary  to  every 
one  over  whom  she  supposed  her  control  to 
extend. 

But  Mr  Arundel  rightly  considered  that  this 
was  his  affair — that  at  present  she  was  his 
charge  alone.  Duty,  as  well  as  the  tenderest 
love,  prompted  him  to  the  most  zealous  and, 
unremitting  out-look.  Even  for  business  of 
importance  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
quit  her  sofa  for  an  hour.     The  slamming  of  a 
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door,  or  the  sudden  crowiDg  of  a  cock,  made 
him  nervous,  from  fear  of  its  having  startled 
her ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  leave  her  alone  even 
with  Katherine,  in  case  that  in  her  great  afifec- 
tion  for  her,  and  the  feeling  of  something  like 
remorse  which  often  weighed  on  her  mind  at 
this  unexpected  cutting  off  of  her  expectations 
of  the  succession  to  Sedgely  Court — so  lately 
a  subject  of  pleasure  and  new  happiness  both 
to  himself  and  her — she  should  be  tempted 
into  a  confession  of  delinquency  on  this  head, 
which  would  be  sure  to  agitate  her  and  might 
even  endanger  the  dearest  hope  of  both  their 
hearts.  All  this  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
secret  and  deeply  interesting  communings  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  Often  had  he 
most  needlessly  blamed  himself  for  the  un- 
characteristic precipitancy  with  which  he  had 
pointed  out  to  Katherine  her  glorious  position 
as  heiress-presumptive  to  himself — even  when 
accompanied,  as  he  well  recollected  it  to  have 
been,  with  the  prudent  reservation  of  "  people 
being  unable  to  predict  what  might  yet  be  in 
store  for  any  one  of  them."     On  these  mere 
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words  of  course,  as  he  had  felt  them  to  be  at 
the  time  they  were  uttered,  he  now  dwelt  with 
great  complacency  —  repeating  them  duly  to 
his  wife,  when  he  saw  her  kind  heart  disturbed 
by  this  one  drawback  to  the  otherwise  delight- 
ful anticipation.  But  now  the  time  had  come 
when  she  and  all  concerned  must  be  made 
aware  of  what  awaited  them.  On  Hutton^s 
last  visit  he  had  declared  that  the  event  was 
likely  to  occur  within  the  next  few  weeks — 
and  the  preparations  were  yet  to  be  made. 
George's  communication,  by  agitating  her,  had 
alarmed  him  greatly.  He  must  take  care  that 
for  the  future  the  commonest  news  should 
not  reach  her  without  proper  preparation. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  that  Millie  was  able 
to  come  down-stairs  again  that  he  called  Ka- 
therine  into  the  library  to  hold  a  conference 
with  her  on  this  subject.  His  look  of  dignified 
gravity  and  preparedness — his  evident  consci- 
ousness of  having  something  of  immense  impor-  * 
tance  to  say  to  her,  would  have  frightened  her 
and  made  her  feel  very  nervous  if  she  had  not 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  the  com  muni- 
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cation  was  likely  to  be.  The  state  of  Mrs 
Arundel's  health  was  of  far  too  much  conse- 
quence to  her  own  happiness  not  to  have  been 
thought  about  very  deeply  and  anxiously  long 
before  this  time  by  her,  and  only  the  idea 
which  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  in  Miss  Harland's  mind,  and 
which  had  been  communicated  to  her  on  con- 
dition of  its  going  no  further,  had  been  making 
her  at  all  easy  in  seeing  her  so  weak  and  un- 
able for  any  exertion. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly  my  suspicion,"  Miss 
Harland  had  said,  "  because  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  feel  perfectly  certain  that  you  will 
not  think  regretfully  of  yourself  in  the  matter 
— that  you  are  far  too  right-minded — for  I 
will  not  call  it  generous — to  grudge  these  good 
people  the  great  pleasure,  the  intense  gratifi- 
cation this  will  be  to  them,  should  all  go  right. 
Only  think  of  her  sweet,  tender,  motherly  de- 
light ! — of  his  increased  importance,  and  dig- 
nified fulfilment  of  every  parental  duty ! — to 
say  nothing  of  his  being  rescued  from  the  long 
and  not  too- well-borne  mortification  and  dis- 
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appointment  of  knowing  that  the  beloved  and 
cherished  possession  of  Sedgely  Court  must 
pass  even  into  your  hands,  and  of  being  forced 
to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  without  having  a  child 
of  his  own  by  whom  he  might  in  idea  project 
himself  forward  in  increased  virtue  and  ability 
through  the  coming  ages  !  And  he  really  de- 
serves that  this  should  have  been  sent  to  him, 
if  for  nothinof  else,  for  the  sense  he  has  shown 
of  your  goodness  and  usefulness  to  them  both." 
And  Katherine  had  answered  in  all  sincerity 
that  Miss  Harland  was  doing  her  no  more  than 
justice ;  that  if  she  could  but  see  dear,  dear 
Mrs  Arundel  safe,  and  with  her  baby  in  her 
bosom,  such  a  sight  would  be  the  delight  of 
her  heart — the  baby  a  source  of  dear  interest 
to  herself, — only  less,  she  really  believed,  than 
it  would  be  to  the  parents. 

Her  uncle  had  scarcely  begun  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  circumlocution  to  approach 
the  delicate  subject  before  Katherine's  ready 
smiles,  and  look  of  vivid  intelligent  interest 
showed  him  that  any  particular  explanation 
from  him   would  be  quite  superfluous.      He 
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stopped  suddenly  in  the  very  preamble,  and 
rather  relieved  about  what  he  feared  would  be 
a  painful,  distressing  scene  for  both,  said — 

"  I  expected — my  dear  wife  and  myself  both 
expected,  that  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
would  take  you  quite  by  surprise,  my  dear 
niece  ;  but  since  I  see  that  you  are  already 
aware,  I " 

"  Not  quite  aware,  perhaps,  dear  uncle,"  she 
said,  rising  and  affectionately  embracing  him — 
"that  would  be  assuming  too  much  knowledge 
— but  certainly  not  without  a  very  sanguine 
hope — which  your  welcome  words  are  now 
converting  into  a  certainty — that  God  is  graci- 
ously sending  a  great  blessing  to  us  all,  and 
I  venture  to  congratulate  you  heartily,  oh,  so 
heartily  !  Dear,  dear  Mrs  Arundel !  how  happy 
and  blessed  this  will  make  her ! " 

All  that  he  had  so  carefully  prepared  to  say 
was  forgotten,  and,  quite  overcome  by  the  sud- 
den transition  from  awkward  feelings  and  the 
pain  of  seeing  her  disappointment,  to  the  per- 
fect confidence  of  her  easy  sincere  looks  and 
words,  he  held  her  to  him  in  silent  agitated 
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delight.  She  went  on  with  great  sensibility — 
"I  know,  sir,  that  I  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness of  being  still  loved  by  you  and  my  dear 
aunt — of  still  being  like  a  daughter  to  you — 
and  yet,"  with  a  bright  smile,  "  that  I  shall 
be  a  kind  of  second  mother  to  the  dear  new- 
comer, shall  I  not  1  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  pleased 
to  help  in  the  bringing  up — and  spoiling  too, 
I  fear — of  the  darling  little  one.  I  have  never 
had  a  brother  or  sister,  you  know ;  and  think  of 
my  delight  in  the  prospect  of  having  one  at 
last,  and  one,  too,  who  will  always  be  looking  up 
to  my  superior  wisdom  !  I  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  good  little  school-children  wdll  not  be 
neglected  in  this  deeper  and  dearer  interest." 

He  hurried  from  her  to  tell  Mrs  Arundel  how 
more  than  easy — how  delightful  he  had  found 
it  to  make  the  dreaded  disclosure ;  and  soon 
returned  to  take  Katherine  to  her  bedside, 
where  a  no  less  pleasant  time  was  spent  in 
talking  over  the  coming  event,  and  all  the 
pleasures  and  interests  likely  to  spring  from  it. 
Mrs  Arundel  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  tho- 
roughly able  to  enjoy  her  new  prospect,  which 
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the  thoughts  of  Katherine's  disappointment  had 
always  to  some  extent  clouded  over. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  amidst  these  pleasur- 
able agitations  Millicent's  heavy-eyed  pallor 
should  have  been  quite  unobserved.  This  was 
of  great  service  to  her  in  enabling  her  to  put 
the  idea  of  her  own  grief  aside  for  the  present. 
She  was  far  too  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic 
not  to  rejoice  sweetly  and  tearfully  in  the 
happiness  of  which  she  was  now  a  witness,  and 
Mrs  Arundel  was  soon  bringing  her  more  en- 
tirely into  the  circle  of  it  by  begging  her  with 
many  endearments  to  stay  with  them  for  a 
long  time  yet — it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her- 
self, she  said,  to  have  her,  and  also  to  think 
that  she  would  bear  Katherine  company  while 
she  was  laid  up. — "  Do  consent,  dear  Miss 
Ramsay — Millicent,  let  me  call  you — do  write 
immediately,  and  ask  your  good  father  and 
mother  if  they  will  kindly  spare  you  to  us  ;  it 
will  be  very  charming  if  they  will — quite  a 
delight,  I  know,  to  dear  Kathie." 

Much  gratified  and  moved  by  her  kind 
looks   and   gentle    entreaties,    Millie   glanced 
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anxiously  at  Katherine  for  her  opinion  of  a 
matter  on  which  she  had  been  herself  lately 
thinking  and  talking  so  differently ;  and 
Katherine,  eager  to  have  her  stay,  and  san- 
guine about  being  able  to  comfort  her,  better 
at  least  than  any  one  who  did  not  know  her 
ailment,  was  immediately  ready  to  come  to 
Mrs  Arundel's  assistance,  and  to  say  how  very 
happy  it  would  make  her  if  this  could  be 
arranged.  "And  tell  my  uncle  and  aunt,'' 
she  said,  "  that  if  they  will  consent  to  spare 
you  till  Mrs  Arundel  is  well  and  able  to  be 
about  again  as  usual,  it  is  likely  they  will 
have  me  to  welcome  as  well  as  you  on  your 
return.  I  have  a  plan — dim  and  indistinct 
at  present,  but  never  altogether  out  of  sight — 
of  going  back  with  you  to  see  them  and  old  St 
Andrews  once  more,  and  of  spending  a  few  of 
the  autumn  weeks  with  my  dear  Mrs  Oliphant 
at  her  Highland  manse.  If  I  do  not  go  soon 
now,  she  will  give  up  all  hope  of  me,  and  will 
have  reason  to  doubt  the  constancy,  or  at 
least  the  warmth,  of  my  friendship  for  her,  and 
the  very  real  sense  I  have,  and  always  shall 
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have,  of  her  long  and  true  motherliness  to- 
wards me." 

Thus  urged,  MilKcent  could  not  stand  out 
in  her  determination  to  go  home  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  that  she  might  secure  to  herself 
the  indulgence  of  weeping  over  her  miseries 
without  let  or  hindrance.  After  getting  Kathe- 
rine's  private  assurance  that  there  was  not  at 
present  the  smallest  risk  of  her  meeting  Fred 
and  his  dreadful  wife  at  Sedgely  Court,  she 
wrote  to  ask  her  father  for  an  extended  leave 
of  absence,  which  was  willingly  granted  in 
the  new  circumstances,  Mr  Eamsay  sending  a 
messao-e  of  warm  cono-ratulation  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arundel,  coupled  with  a  flourish  of  admiration 
of  Katherine's  generous  satisfaction,  expressed 
so  broadly  that  it  dyed  her  face  with  blushes, 
and  made  her  feel  thankful  that  the  letter  need 
not  be  seen  by  any  one  except  herself  and 
Millie,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Mr  Arundel's  next  communication  was  to 
Mrs  Temple,  who  received  it  with  anything 
rather  than  pleasure.  Her  first  feeling  was 
one  of  deep  mortification  at  her  own  extraor- 
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cliDary  and  unaccountable  want  of  observation 
in  the  matter,  but  that  was  soon  superseded  by 
a  much  more  lasting  emotion  of  anger  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  to  think  of  their 
venturing — taking  it  upon  them — to  keep  her 
in  ignorance  for  a  moment  of  any  thing  so  im- 
portant to  the  family  interests  1  She  gave 
no  heed  to  the  reasons  Mr  Arundel  would 
with  much  formality  have  been  glad  to  lay 
before  her  in  excuse  of  the  reserve  which  had 
characterised  their  conduct  ;  she  spoke  on  as 
if  she  did  not  hear  the  words  he  used — as  if 
indeed  quite  ran  away  with  by  provocation 
that  such  an  occurrence  could  ever  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  at  all  wdthout  her  advice  and 
co-operation.  And  all  this  was,  of  course, 
greatly  aggravated  to  her  private  feeling  by 
the  recollection  of  her  late  encouragement  of 
an  attachment  between  her  son  George  and 
Katherine  Beaton,  in  the  full  belief  of  Kathe- 
rine's  being  entirely  secure  of  succeeding  to 
Sedgely  Court — all  the  awkwardness  of  draw- 
ing back  from  which  might  so  perfectly  easily 
have  been  spared  to  her.  A  Avord,  a  look,  a 
VOL.  in.  M 
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delicate  inuendo,  she  told  herself,  would  have 
put  her  on  her  guard  against  this  flagrant  error; 
and  yet,  as  she  said  aloud,  *'  The  slightest  hint 
has  been  denied  to  me,  your  wife's  own  mother, 
the  head  of  her  family,  and  one  who,  to  say  the 
least,  would  have  been  a  safe  depositary  for 
such  a  secret,  if  secret  it  must  be,  and  who 
might  surely  have  got  credit  for  taking  an  in- 
terest almost,  if  not  altogether,  equal  to  your 
own.  I  have  too  long  wished  in  vain  for  such 
an  event,  and  been  forced  to  make  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  not  to  be,  and  it  does  seem  a  little  too 
much,  after  all  my  anxieties,  to  have  been  quite 
set  aside  as  a  person  of  no  consequence  whatever ! 
It  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  a  very 
badly  managed  afiair,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  have  it  referred  to  a  j  ury  of  neutral  persons 
whether  or  not  I  have  reason  to  be  ofi'ended." 
"  But  the  risk,  my  dear  madam,"  he  was  going 
to  say,  "  of  disappointment  to  you  as  well  as, 
no  doubt,  to  ourselves  ;"  but  his  tongue  was 
not  glib  enough  to  get  it  in.  She  caught  up  the 
word  "  risk,"  and  ran  hastily  over  twenty  mis- 
chances which  were  risked  by  the  secrecy — of 
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shakes,  and  shocks,  and  inadvertences  of  every 
kind  to  which  her  daughter  had  daily  and 
hourly  been  exposed — ending  with  the  import- 
ant risk  of  the  poor  child's  coming  into  the 
world  without  proper  preparations  being  made 
for  its  arrival,  the  want  of  which  might  have 
cost  both  mother  and  child  their  lives,  and 
brought  down  misery,  reproach,  and  remorse 
on  his  own  head  for  ever. 

Poor  Mr  Arundel !  He  had  certainly  never 
been  so  rated  and  abused  even  by  her  in  all  his 
life  before.  Only  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, coupled  with  his  still  brilliant  hopes, 
could  have  carried  him  with  equanimity,  as 
well  as  undiminished  dignity  and  self-respect, 
through  the  stormy  interview.  He  had  been 
acting  by  the  best  advice,  and  no  evil,  except 
her  indignation,  had  come  from  it.  This  must 
be  at  once  his  apology  and  consolation. 

The  Harlands  were  most  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic— of  course  neither  surprised  nor  in  any 
way  offended — and  quite  ready  to  congratulate 
with  unmixed  satisfaction.  And  George  wrote 
a  charming  letter  to  his  sister  to  say  that  his 
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surprise  was  quite  surpassed  bj  his  gratifica- 
tion and  delio;ht.  The  interest  of  Fred's 
painful  affair,  he  said,  was  completely  eclipsed 
and  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  plea- 
sure he  looked  forward  to  in  embracing  a  little 
nephew  or  niece — his  dearest  Helen's  child. 
His  impulse  had  been  to  set  off  instantly,  that 
he  might  offer  her  his  congratulations  in  per- 
son, but  several  reasons  forbade  the  indulgence, 
foremost  among  w^hich  was  poor  Mr  Somer- 
ville's  dying  state.  He  had  found  him  so  very 
ill  when  he  went  to  inform  him  of  Fred's  mar- 
riage, that  he  had  thought  it  better  in  the  cir- 
cumstances not  to  tell  him  of  it.  He  was 
evidently  dying,  and  liked  to  have  him  con- 
stantly near  him.  Every  hour  he  could  spare 
from  pressing  business  was  therefore  spent  at 
his  bedside. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  event  now  went 
briskly  forward  at  Sedgely  Court.  Nothing 
was  found  too  minute  or  insionificant  to  be  be- 
neath  the  care  and  consideration  of  the  happy 
papa  elect.  With  intense  curiosity  and  delight 
he  examined  the  patterns  of  the  small  lace- 
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trimmed  articles  of  apparel  which  came  from 
London,  to  be  faithfully  copied  by  the  neat- 
handed  sempstresses  of  the  sewing-room  ;  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  minute  scraps  of 
delicate  embroidery  quickly  progressing  under 
the  fair  hands  of  Millie  and  Katherine  in  the 
boudoir  :  investigating,  with  unwearied  curio- 
sity and  surprise,  the  mystery  of  their  anoma- 
lous shapes,  and  when  at  last  they  assumed  a 
form  intelligible  to  his  understanding,  gloating 
over  them  as  exquisite  works  of  art.  It  was  a 
time  of  delightful  anticipation  to  all  the  house. 
Millie's  spirits  improved  wonderfully  in  finding 
herself  of  so  much  use,  and  in  the  constant  em- 
ployment. The  only  anxious  moments  which 
either  husband  or  wife  experienced  were  those 
in  which  Mrs  Temple  paid  her  visits — but  that 
was  not  very  frequently,  as  she  took  but  little 
pleasure  or  interest  in  any  scene  where  she  was 
not  the  principal  person  present.  And  as  when 
she  did  come  the  young  ladies  had  a  liint — in 
the  shape,  indeed,  of  a  formal  request  from  Mr 
Arundel — not  to  leave  the  room,  he  himself  also 
keeping  strict  guard  over  his  wife  all  the  time 
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of  her  stay,  the  few  weeks  were  got  over  with- 
out any  fresh  ebullition  on  her  part.  Her  be- 
haviour to  Katherine  was  guarded,  but  evi- 
dently less  flattering — twice  in  the  course  of 
her  very  first  visit,  after  hearing  the  news,  she 
a^ain,  as  of  old,  called  her  Miss  Beaton — a 
change  by  no  means  unmarked  by  that  young 
lady. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

BIRTH,   DEATH,   AND    MARRIAGE. 

Before  June  was  quite  out,  Mrs  Arundel  had 
safely  given  birth  to  a  fine  boy. 

As  soon  as  news  of  this  auspicious  event 
reached  Sedgely  village,  the  bells  rang  out  a 
merry  peal ;  the  -school-children  were  set  at 
liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  every  face 
in  the  village  and  round  the  common  wore  a 
look  of  joy  and  congratulation. 

Mother  and  child  progressed  so  favourably, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  all  doubt  of  their 
both  doing  well  was  at  an  end.  Mr  Arundel 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  than  he  had 
done  for  many  months  past,  and  his  step  to 
be  far  more  elastic.  He  would  not  now  have 
changed  places  with  a  king  on  his  throne,  even 
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had  that  been  made  possible  to  him.  He  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  blessed  in  heart,  and  awoke 
widely  up  with  a  start  of  joyful  recollection. 
He  was  too  dignified  to  talk  much  of  his  hap- 
piness, even  to  his  wife  ;  but  there  was  an  elo- 
quence in  his  silent  looks  which  w^ould  have 
satisfied  one  much  more  exactino-  than  she  was. 
Nor — desirinor  to  be  moderate  in  all  thino;s — 
did  he  intrude  very  often  Avithin  the  nursery's 
sacred  precincts.  But  for  this  he  was  fully 
indemnified  by  Katherine  and  Millie,  who, 
thoroughly  understanding  his  feelings  and  looks 
of  wistful  interest,  were  constantly  running 
into  his  presence  with  the  baby  in  their  arms. 
It  w^as  in  truth  delightful  to  the  kind-hearted 
girls  only  to  look  at  him,  as  he  sat  for  hours 
by  the  side  of  his  wife's  bed  in  such  perfect 
contentment — the  child  often  sleeping  on  the 
bed  beside  its  mother,  w^ho,  in  spite  of  weak- 
ness and  pale  looks,  had  never  seemed  either 
to  him  or  them  so  lovely  and  Madonna-like,  or 
so  utterly  and  placidly  happy. 

Mrs  Temple  drove  over  on  the  morning  after 
the  birth,  and  in  spite  of  a  serious  demur  on 
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Mr  Arunders  part,  which  was  meekly  but 
firmly  overruled  by  his  more  dutiful  wife,  was 
instantly  admitted  into  the  family  room — the 
baby  having  been  hastily  summoned,  that  she 
might,  by  one  coup  dfwil,  realise  the  delightful 
new  circumstances.  Miss  Harland  could  never 
quite  believe  it,  but  Katherine  always  main- 
tained that  on  that  occasion  she  distinctly  saw 
moisture  gather  in  Mrs  Temple's  eyes,  "  albeit 
unused,  &c.  &c.,"  as  she  looked  at  the  little  red 
bundle  lying  so  helplessly  on  his  mother's  arm, 
and  heard  herself  hailed  in  tender  feeble  ac- 
cents as  "  dear  grandmamma  ;  "  and  also  that 
her  own  usually  distinct  and  firm  tones  de- 
cidedly faltered  a  little  when  she  bade  God 
bless  the  babe,  and  make  it  as  dutiful  and 
good  a  child  as  she  had  ever  found  its 
mamma. 

But  whether  or  no  this  were  a  myth,  the 
creation  of  Katherine's  charity  —  always  so 
ready  to  throw  itself  over  the  multitude  even 
of  Mrs  Temple's  sins  and  shortcomings,  there 
is  certainly  no  doubt  that  she  had  not  been 
half  an  hour  in  the  house  before  she  had  made 
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herself  most  characteristically  disagreeable  to 
everybody  within  it,  except,  indeed,  the  new 
mother,  who  had  been  ordered  to  be  kept  so 
very  quiet,  that  the  interview  with  her  could 
only  be  allowed  to  last  for  the  space  of  three 
minutes.  She  tortured  Mr  Arundel  with  the 
idea  that  even  in  this  warm  summer  weather 
the  child  would  be  sure  to  catch  its  death  of 
cold,  if  its  poor  head  were  left  uncovered,  as 
she  now  saw  it ;  and  when  assured  that  it  was 
by  the  doctor's  advice  that  no  cap  had  been 
put  on  it,  had  no  scruple  in  designating  such 
an  order  as  a  piece  of  new-fangled  conceited 
nonsense — exactly  like  Hutton,  who  invariably 
believed  in  what  was  new  rather  than  in  what 
was  true.  She  objected  to  Katherine  and 
Millie  being  allowed  to  touch  the  child,  saying 
that  children  never  throve  well  who  had  more 
than  one  nurse,  and  did  not  do  at  all  to  be 
handled,  any  more  than  puppy  dogs ;  and  she 
mortally  offended  the  nurse,  a  person  of  ability 
and  experience,  by  finding  fault  with  the  way 
she  had  dressed  it,  objecting  that  she  had  not 
bound  it  sufficiently  firmly  up,  and  that  such 
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little  fragile  things  required  to  be  stayed  far 
more  than  older  people. 

But  even  all  this  ruffled  but  slightly  the 
present  delightful  serenity  and  contentment  of 
Sedgely  Court.  Even  the  increasing  coldness 
and  formality  of  Mrs  Temple's  manner  towards 
Katherine — and  by  reflection  to  Millie  also — 
gave  less  pain  even  to  the  former  than  it  pro- 
bably might  have  done  some  weeks  ago  ;  while 
to  Millie  it  seemed  now  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  except  as  a  proof  that  fickleness 
was  the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  family. 
Katherine  tried  to  look  on  it  as  simply  the  first 
indication  of  what  she  was  quite  prepared  to 
experience,  and  had  determined  to  rise  above 
sufiering  from,  at  the  hands  of  ordinary, 
worldly  people,  on  her  descent  from  the  posi- 
tion of  heiress-presumptive  of  Sedgely  Court ; 
and  as  she  had  never — not  even  in  her  most 
agreeable  and  flatteriug  moments — quite  liked 
and  trusted  Mrs  Temple,  it  was  not  difficult  in 
this  point  of  view  to  bear  her  slights  with 
equanimity,  to  be  content  to  be  considered 
perfectly  insignificant  by  her,  to  keep  aloof  in 
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her  turn,  and  to  go  back  in  her  own  mind  to 
her  old  and  rather  unfavourable  general  opinion 
of  her.  But  with  all  this  right-minded  mode- 
ration of  view,  there  were  times  when  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  pang  of  regret  that  such  a 
one  should  be  the  mother  of  her  dearest  Mrs 
Arundel,  and  of — of  a  man  so  very  amiable 
and  high-minded,  so  every  way  interesting  as 
her  son  George  ;  and  even  to  ponder  painfully 
on  the  possible  effect  of  a  character  like  hers 
on  the  happiness  and  safety  of  those  over  whom 
she  might  try  to  exercise  a  strong  motherly 
control.  This  was  certainly  a  painful  thought ; 
but  she  had  at  present  so  many  other  very 
real  and  pleasant  interests,  that  she  managed 
not  to  be  often  depressed  by  one  so  purely 
sentimental. 

Ever  since  that  memorable  day  at  Eedcliffe, 
which  had  begun  so  happily  and  ended  with 
the  total  wreck  of  poor  Millicent's  hopes,  there 
had  been  less  intercourse  than  usual  between 
Sedgely  Court  and  the  Eectory.  As  Katherine 
could  not  be  perfectly  confidential  with  Miss 
Ilarland  on  the  subject,  and  feared  her  search- 
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ing  looks  and  words,  she  had  thought  it  safer 
to  go  very  seldom  for  the  present  to  the 
Eectory ;  and  Millie  was  eager  to  avoid 
seeing  either  the  brother  or  sister  at  all, 
while  her  poor  nerves  w^ere  so  shaken  that 
a  word  or  look  in  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
her  misfortune  would  most  probably  com- 
pletely overset  her.  They  had  only  therefore 
met  at  church,  or  in  presence  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arundel. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  accouchement^ 
however.  Miss  Harland  had  one  day  taken 
Katherine  aside  for  a  few  minutes  to  confide 
to  her — giving  her  leave  to  communicate  the 
same  to  the  rest  of  the  family — her  long  at- 
tachment to  her  cousin  Harry  Levison,  and  the 
recent  renewal  of  the  engagement  between 
them  ;  and  that  she  had  promised,  if  he  could 
safely  leave  his  many  transatlantic  concerns 
long  enough  to  come  home  to  marry  her,  she 
would  exact  no  further  sacrifice  of  his  time 
and  interests,  but  be  ready  to  go  with  him 
within  a  month  of  his  setting  foot  once  more 
on  English  ground. 
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The  faithful  Harry  had,  as  it  seemed,  lost 
no  time  in  unnecessary  preparation.  He  had 
packed  his  valise,  and  set  sail  within  a  week 
of  the  receipt  of  her  welcome  and  full-hearted 
letter ;  had  arrived  on  the  very  day  of  the  im- 
portant event  at  Sedgely  Court,  and  had  been 
at  the  Eectory  ever  since.  She  had  walked 
over  on  the  following  day  to  iutroduce  him  to 
Mr  Arundel  and  the  girls,  and  had  found  them 
all  in  the  first  flush  of  their  delight  at  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  baby  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
had  not  been  wanting  in  good  wishes  and  hearty 
congratulations.  Mr  Levison  looked  what  he 
w^as — a  plain,  unpretending,  good-hearted  man ; 
quiet,  and  rather  diflSdent,  but  natural-manner- 
ed; and  though  sun-bronzed  and  hard  of  hand, 
and  altogether  like  one  more  accustomed  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome  physical  difficulties 
than  to  unravel  intellectual  knots,  looked  neither 
vulgar,  stupid,  nor  ignorant.  He  was  somewhat 
stiff  and  ceremonious  in  his  address ;  and  his 
clothes  were  far  from  being  of  a  fashionable,  or 
even  recent  make  ;  but  he  had  a  pleasant  smile, 
looked  round  him  with  intelligence,  and  seemed 
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as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  entirely  out  of  his 
ordinary  beat,  and  not  particularly  gifted  with 
the  tact  which  often  enables  much  inferior 
people  to  catch,  in  a  superficial  manner,  the 
propos  of  any  society  into  which  they  may  be 
thrown. 

Mr  Arundel  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  and 
was  much  pleased  wdth  his  sensible  manners 
and  apparent  solidity  of  mind.  The  three 
ladies  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  each 
other,  and  innumerable  topics  of  interest  to 
discuss,  and  a  very  pleasant  hour  was  spent  by 
the  whole  party.  If  Millie  had  been  thinking 
entirely  about  herself — if  she  had  not  been  too 
full  of  sympathy  with  the  joys  of  others  to 
have  time  or  even  inclination  for  selfish  repining 
— it  is  probable  even  that  if  Miss  Harland  had 
not  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  gone  into  these 
important  new  interests  with  her  entirely  with- 
out preparation,  this  could  not  have  occurred. 
As  it  was,  the  visit  had  gone  excellently  well 
off.  Miss  Harland,  who  had  heard,  in  a  note 
from  Katherine,  some  particulars  of  Fred's 
marriage,  and  been  able  to  fathom  pretty  cor- 
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rectly  the  whole  mystery,  kept  carefully  away 
from  the  subject,  and  was  charmed  to  find 
Millie  so  reasonable  and  accessible.  In  re- 
newed hope  for  her  brother,  and  determined  to 
keep  firm  hold  of  her,  she  urged  her  claims  on 
them  both  for  countenance  and  support  in  her 
own  interesting  situation,  invited  them  to  be 
her  charming  bridesmaids,  and  to  give  her 
every  hour  they  could  spare  away  from  Mrs 
Arundel  and  the  baby. 

Since  that  day  there  had  been  a  pretty  con- 
stant going  and  coming  amongst  them  ;  and  as 
Mrs  Arundel's  recovery  advanced,  several  pleas- 
ant evening  reunions  had  been  held  at  the 
Eectory  ;  and  at  none  of  these  had  there  been 
a  single  eye-glance  or  word  spoken  by  which 
Millie  could  have  been  alarmed  with  the  idea 
of  being  an  object  of  pity,  love,  or  peculiar 
interest  of  any  kind.  Miss  Harland  kept  her 
ardent  looks  and  wishes  constantly  in  check, 
and  tried  to  occupy  herself  with  her  own 
afiairs,  and  allow  things  to  take  their  present 
hopeful  course.  If  there  were  any  difference 
in  the  Kector's  manner,  it  was  in  his  being 
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rather  graver  and  sadder  than  usual,  which  was 
naturally  attributed  to  the  near  prospect  he 
had  of  losing  his  sister's  affectionate  compan- 
ionship and  most  suitable  society.  By  no 
means  forgetful  of  his  delicate  care  and  kind- 
ness to  herself  in  her  time  of  need,  Millie  felt 
very  pitiful  on  this  subject,  and,  without  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  it,  her  former  chaffing, 
lively  manner  towards  him,  and  delight  in 
quizzing  argumentation,  had  softened  into  a 
serious  respectful  interest  in  all  he  said,  either 
to  Katherine  or  herself,  about  books,  or  even 
on  still  nearer  and  dearer  themes  ;  a  manner 
which,  but  for  the  gleam  of  hope  that  it 
awakened,  would  have  proved  still  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  peace. 

Katherine,  with  her  quick  perception  and 
warm  friendly  heart,  saw,  understood,  and 
quietly  rejoiced  in  all  this.  A  sanguine  hope 
was  fast  springing  up  within  her  heart  that 
dearest  Millie  might  possibly  be  consoled — 
that  the  good  Rector,  who  really  seemed  to  like 
her  so  very  much,  would  probably,  if  he  were 
not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  tell  her  so,  win 

VOL.  III.  N 
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her  after  all.     And  what  a  delight  that  would 
be! 

That  dear,  kind,  vigorous  Miss  Harland  must 
leave  them,  she  had  looked  upon  as  a  real  mis- 
fortune, to  her  brother  especially,  but  hardly  less 
to  them  all,  particularly  to  herself,  to  whom 
she  had  always  been  kind,  protecting,  and  most 
loving.  But  as  she  was  going  with  all  her 
heart,  and  hoped  to  be  happier  and  still  more 
useful  to  others  than  she  had  ever  been,  they 
must  not  grudge  losing  her.  And  what  a 
charminor  substitute  darlins;  Millie  would  be  at 
the  Kectory  if  she  could  only  love  the  worthy 
Eector,  who  so  well  deserved  to  be  truly 
loved,  with  but  half  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  had  loved  the  unworthy  Fred  Temple ! 
But  it  seemed  almost  too  much  happiness  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  two  as  they  sat  quietly  conversing  at 
an  open  window  looking  into  the  pretty  Eec- 
tory  garden,  in  case  of  the  possibility  of  her 
daring  thoughts  being  too  plainly  read  in 
them. 

George  had  never  been    able  to  leave  Mr 
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Somerville.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  worn- 
out  anxious  life  he  found  something  for  him 
to  do  which  he  thought  of  vital  importance 
to  his  interests,  and  urged  him  to  attend  to 
without  the  delay  of  a  day.  Of  a  cautious, 
nervous  temperament,  and  accustomed  in  all 
his  transactions  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  a 
doiibt,  to  try  for  small  and  certain  rather 
than  large  and  doubtful  gains,  he  had  slowly 
amassed  some  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  retired  from  business  with 
now%  alas  !  no  more  elevated  notions  of  enjoy- 
ment than  those  of  nursing  his  fortune  and  his 
health,  and  of  taking  the  best  possible  care  of 
both.  He  had  thought  little  about  who  was  to 
inherit  his  carefully-acquired  gains,  till  he  felt 
his  health  giving  w^ay  rapidly  under  the  anxie- 
ties inseparable  from  a  delicate  organisation 
like  his  own,  in  their  acquirement ;  and  in  look- 
ing round  among  his  nearest  of  kin,  there  was 
only  George  Temple  who  seemed  at  all  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  and  proper 
enjoyment  of  them.  The  idea  of  what  had 
cost  him  so  many  sleepless  nights  and  laborious 
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days  being  squandered  away  on  trifling  gew- 
gaws and  expensive  living,  as  w^ould  inevi- 
tably be  the  fate  of  whatever  was  put  within 
the  reach  of  Frederick's  recklessness,  or,  still 
worse,  of  being  gambled  away  by  his  haughty 
assuming  step-sister,  under  the  name  of  im- 
proving her  estate,  or  of  speculation  for  the 
good  of  her  family, — but  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  in  reality  nothing  better  than  the 
presumptuous  exercise  of  her  own  passion 
for  power — power  which  indeed  ought  never 
to  be  put  into  hands  so  foolish,  ignorant, 
and  inadequate, — was  utterly  and  painfully 
distasteful  to  him.  He  fully  explained  his 
feelings  and  wishes  on  the  subject  to  George, 
begging  him  as  he  valued  his  opinion  and 
advice  to  be  careful  of  what  he  was  now  in- 
trusting to  his  stewardship  for  such  very  dif- 
ferent purposes  from  either  of  these  :  to  be 
used  in  the  first  place  as  a  help  and  ease  to 
his  own  life — which  he  warned  him  not  to 
shorten  as  he  had  so  mistakenly  done  his,  by 
a  constant  interest  in  money-getting,  far  too 
exciting  for  either  health  or  happiness — and  as 
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a  provision  for  his  younger  children,  might  he 
not  hope,  for  the  good  and  comfort  of  many- 
generations  ?  And  George  promised  him  in  all 
sincerity  of  purpose,  that  at  all  events  it  should 
never  be  squandered  in  any  way  by  him. 

While  George  was  still  occupied  by  his  uncle, 
Fred  and  his  wife  had  arrived  in  London.  Mr 
Somerville,  who  had  long  known  that  he  was 
dying,  and  now  felt  himself  sinking  fast,  was 
now  anxious  about  changing  the  securities  in 
which  he  had  had  no  scruple  about  keeping 
portions  of  his  fortune  while  he  himself,  with 
his  wariness  and  long  experience,  was  at  hand 
to  decide  on  their  perfect  safety,  but  which  he 
thought,  in  George's  position,  would  be  far 
more  prudently  invested  in  the  funds  of  the 
country.  His  thoughts  had  long  run  so  habit- 
ually in  this  groove,  that  to  make  fast  what  he 
had  got  had  become  the  fixed  idea  of  his  mind ; 
and  George  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  him  to  die  in  peace  until  the 
little  edifice  he  had  been  for  so  many  years 
painfully  building  up — only,  as  it  seemed,  that 
others,  probably  unborn,  might  live  comfort- 
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ably  in  it — was  not  only  complete,  as  it  now 
was,  but  so  fortified  and  fenced  round  as  to  be 
entirely  safe  and  impregnable — a  handsome 
monument  of  granite,  as  it  were,  to  himself  in 
all  time  to  come. 

George  felt  too  thankful  for  the  quiet  mode- 
ration which  prevented  him  from  wishing  to 
turn  it  into  a  charity-house  of  some  kind — 
which,  with  his  entire  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  would  probably  have  been  anything 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind — to  make 
the  slightest  objection  to  any  of  his  plans  of 
perpetual  security,  as  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned  in  its  disposition.  But  he  had  used 
all  the  influence  of  his  strong  mind  and  con- 
scientious nature  to  prevail  on  his  uncle  to 
show  a  little  more  toleration  and  generosity 
towards  Fred,  his  namesake,  for  whom  he 
had  already  done  so  much,  as  to  give  him 
something  of  a  claim  upon  him  in  spite  of  his 
faults  and  shortcomings.  He  had,  however, 
found  Mr  Somerville  very  obdurate  on  this 
subject.  He  said  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  had  done  all  he  meant  to  do  for  him, 
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aDcl  had  executed  a  deed,  leaviog  his  fortune 
to  those  to  whom  he  considered  it  would  be  of 
some  benefit,  which  it  would  never,  be  to  any- 
one so  reckless,  and  would  rather  not  be  any- 
more troubled  and  disturbed  on  the  subject,  and 
George  had  at  last  so  far  acquiesced  as  to  let 
him  alone,  merely  telling  him  in  return  that  lie 
must  then  himself  do  what  he  felt  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  justice  in  the  matter  to  his  brother. 
But  when  Fred  arrived  in  London  in  all  the 
new  dignity  of  a  husband,  with  the  care  of 
another  human  being  on  his  feeble  hands,  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  make  a  new  attempt 
in  his  favour.     He  told  his  uncle  of  his  bad 
health  and  inability  to  remain  in  India,  that  he 
had  come  home,  it  appeared  to  him,  sobered — 
more  likely  than  he  had  ever  been  to  be  steady 
— and  that  there  would  certainly  be  a  greater 
probability  of  his  doing  well  if   independent, 
than  if  left  to  the  generosity  and  charity  even 
of  a  brother.     Well  knowing  the  dislike  his 
uncle  had  always  entertained  to  the  lady  Fred 
now  presented  as  his  wife,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  suppressing  her  existence  altogether  for  the 
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present.  Mr  Somerville,  tired  and  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  importunities,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  he  could  make  whatever  was  given  to 
Fred  far  more  secure  than  George  would  pro- 
bably do,  sent  for  his  man  of  business,  and 
dictated  a  codicil  by  which  Fred  was  to  enjoy 
the  interest  of  £5000  for  his  life,  the  principal 
to  go  to  his  heirs  in  equal  portions,  after  they 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  fail- 
ing them,  to  George.  After  which  gracious  act 
he  felt  so  much  softened  towards  him  as  to  be 
not  averse  to  seeing  him  once  more,  that  he 
might  give  him  his  last  advice.  George,  who 
rather  anticipated  this  consequence  of  what 
he  had  left  him  doing  for  his  advantage,  had 
warned  Fred  to  be  in  the  way  in  case  he  were 
wanted  ;  but  when  he  was  sent  for  he  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  and  gone  with  his 
wife,  and  some  old  Liverpool  frieuds  she  had 
picked  up,  to  spend  the  day  at  Eichmonc|. 
When  he  returned  in  the  evening  it  was  too 
late — his  uncle  was  dead. 

As  Miss  Harland's  weddiug-day  approached, 
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the  regret  felt  at  the  Eectory,  and  Sedgely 
Court  in  particular,  and  in  general  by  the 
whole  parish  in  which  she  had  for  many  years 
worked  so  faithfully  and  unassumingly,  was 
much  lessened  by  a  hint  from  Mr  Levison, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  he  might  be  able  to 
return  to  this  country  much  sooner  than  she 
had  expected.  In  his  haste  to  come  to  claim 
her,  he  had  left  his  American  affairs — for  some 
years  back  very  flourishing — in  too  unsettled  a 
state  for  him  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  there. 
But  it  had  been  always  his  fixed  intention  to 
wind  up  and  come  home  as  soon  as  he  had 
secured  a  moderate  independence.  This  he 
had  now  done,  and  the  inclination  for  his  old 
country  was  of  course  none  the  less  from  finding 
his  intended  surrounded  by  so  pleasant  a  circle 
of  loving  friends.  Since  he  had  come  into 
Kent,  therefore,  much  of  his  time  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  examining  the  country  round  Sedgely, 
getting  information  about  the  expense  of  living, 
the  culture  of  hop-grounds,  and  the  chances  of 
finding  a  good  farm  on  which  they  might  set 
themselves  down  among  their    friends,    with 
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something  to  do  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  both 
and  in  peace  and  plenty  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  By  a  very  lucky  chance,  which  they 
reverently  considered  providential,  one  of  Mr 
Arundel's  largest  farms,  on  which  a  tenant  had 
grown  old  and  well-to-do  in  the  world,  would 
be  out  of  lease  within  the  next  two  years. 
The  worthy  old  man  had  already  given  warn- 
ing that,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  he  meant  to 
return  to  his  native  Devonshire,  to  be  near  his 
children  and  his  children's  children,  and  Mr 
Arundel  had  already  been  looking  cautiously 
round  him  for  a  trustworthy  successor. 

On  hearing  of  Mr  Levison's  intentions — but 
not  without  much  deliberation  and  many  con- 
sultations with  his  man  of  business  in  the 
village — a  hint  had  been  dropped  to  the  Kector 
that  the  farm  might  be  had  on  reasonable 
terms  by  a  good  tenant ;  and  the  affair,  once 
in  train,  was  quickly  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  the  principals,  and  the  great  delight  of 
the  Kector  and  all  other  friends. 

The  marriage,  therefore,  went  forward  with 
fewer  painful  feelings  than  usually  exist  in  one 
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bosom  or  another  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
most  auspicious  of  such  important  events. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  imagination  of 
either  bridegroom  or  bride,  a  single  cloud  to 
darken  the  prospect  of  their  rational  happiness. 
They  had  reason  to  love  and  trust  one  another, 
and  they  did  so  heartily,  without  doubt  or 
misgiving,  and  with  a  firm  hope  that  hand  in 
hand  they  would  be  far  more  able  to  meet 
God's  providences  towards  them,  and  to  do  His 
work,  than  each  could  have  done  singly.  And 
Mr  Harland,  who  after  them  was  the  person 
most  concerned,  would  have  felt  far  too  much 
sympathy  with  his  sister  in  her  long  deferred 
happiness  to  be  depressed  on  merely  selfish 
grounds — even  if  he  hadn't  had  some  very 
dim,  delicate  new  hopes  springing  up  within 
his  heart,  that  one  day  it  was  possible  he 
might  be  more  than  consoled  for  her  loss. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding  day  was  as 
clear  and  sunshiny  as  if  there  had  not  been  a 
hundred  young  hearts  anxiously  desiring  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  school-children  in  whom 
Miss  Harland  had  long  taken  so  motherly  an 
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interest,  were  early  up,  in  order  that  flowers 
enough  might  be  gathered  in  the  near  meadows 
and  cottage  garden-plots,  to  make  the  little 
pathway  leading  from  the  Eectory  to  the  church 
as  gay  as  a  garden  ;  and  then  to  dress  them- 
selves in  the  new  clothes  presented  to  them  by 
Mrs  Arundel — a  votive  oiFering  on  the  birth 
of  her  boy,  and  ^vhich  were  worn  for  the 
second  time  on  that  day,  their  first  appearance 
having  been  on  the  occasion  of  her  churching, 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  wedding.  There 
they  were,  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  two  rows  of  delighted,  bright-eyed  little 
human  beings — the  girls  resplendent  in  gay 
pink  gingham  frocks  and  white  tippets,  and 
the  boys  in  more  sober-hued  jackets  of  dark 
blue  with  shining  buttons  —  their  pleasant 
looks  of  grateful  interest  gladdening  the  bride's 
heart  as  she  passed  them  —  ready  even  at 
this  agitating  moment  to  nod  right  and  left,  as 
they  fancied,  with  a  particular  smile  of  recog- 
nition for  each,  and  leaning  on  ]\Ir  Arunders 
arm,  the  Eector  being  to  officiate  in  the 
church. 
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As  Mr  Levison  had  no  brother  within  a  con- 
venient distance,  Miss  Harland  had  particu- 
larly desired  that  George  Temple  should,  for 
her  sake,  consent  to  be  the  groomsman,  and 
he  had  written  to  her  that  he  should  like  the 
office  of  all  things,  and  would  certainly  find 
time  to  run  dow^n  though  he  were  obliged  to 
return  to  town  on  the  same  evening.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  marriage  had  long  been  fixed 
for  a  day  which  followed  his  uncle's  death  too 
closely  for  him  possibly  to  be  present  at  it,  and 
the  same  reason  kept  Mrs  Arundel  at  home, 
w^hich  was  an  equal  disappointment.  Even 
with  them  it  would  have  been  a  very  small 
party.  Besides  those  who  could  go  from 
Sedgely  Court  and  themselves,  there  were  only 
strictly  of  the  w^edding  party — for  the  church 
was  full  of  interested  spectators — Sir  James 
and  Lady  Harrington,  and  a  young  Levison 
cousin,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  from 
London  to  fill  George's  place. 

The  bride  looked  brio^ht  and  beautiful,  dressed 
in  a  handsome  pearl-coloured  satin  gown,  a 
white   Brussels-lace   shawl,   the   gift    of  Mrs 
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Arundel,  and  a  becoming  white  crape  bonnet, 
ornamented  with  jessamine  and  sprigs  of  the 
orthodox  orange-blossom. 

The  Eector's  face,  which  was  pale  enough 
when  he  entered  the  church,  flushed  suddenly 
to  crimson  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  two  brides- 
maids, who  followed  closely  on  the  footsteps 
of  the  bride.  Poor  Millie's  face,  which  had 
been  for  many  weeks  pale,  wan,  and  completely 
changed  in  expression,  was  in  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  moment  lighted  up  once  more 
with  its  old  animation — the  look  of  natural 
intelligence  and  spirit  which  had  given  that 
peculiar  brilliancy  to  her  beauty,  and  had  been 
found  by  him  so  irresistible.  His  heart  beat 
wildly,  as,  almost  unconsciously,  a  bright  smile 
of  recognition  passed  between  them.  Katherine 
and  she  w^ere  dressed  alike,  in  purest  white, 
with  flowers  of  the  delicate  white  clematis 
wreathed  round  their  transparent  lace  bonnets. 
To  his  eyes  they  both  looked  ideally  lovely, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  he  felt  too  much  stirred 
and  excited  to  remember  either  where  he  w^as 
or  what  he  had  come  there  to  do.     But  this  was 
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fortunately  an  aberration  of  mind  as  transitory 
as  it  was  altogether  involuntary ;  and  he  was 
instantly  taking  himself  severely  to  task  for  it, 
and  ready  to  begin  and  go  on  with  the  cere- 
mony with  the  impressive  manner,  and  the 
real  earnestness  of  feeling,  suitable  to  the  im- 
portance and  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

As  the  new-married  pair  were  not  to  return 
to  the  Rectory  before  they  sailed,  the  dejeuner 
was  rather  a  melancholy  one ;  and  though 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  on  all  sides 
that  there  would  be  a  happy  reunion  before 
two  years  were  gone,  there  were  yet  many 
tears  shed  at  the  parting. 


CHAPTER   XLIL 


CHECKMATED. 


liif  spite  of  the  heats  of  July  Mrs  Anmders 
recovery  went  on,  if  not  rapidly,  at  least  quite 
uninterruptedly.  Before  the  month  was  over 
she  was  able  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  and  in 
the  garden,  and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  mother- 
hood unmixed  with  fear  for  its  consequences, 
either  on  her  own  life  or  future  good  health 
— with  fears  of  any  kind,  indeed,  except  those 
of  her  first  awakening,  after  a  pretty  fre- 
quent dream  that  God  had  taken  back  this 
precious  treasure — the  crowning  blessing  of 
her  life.  The  baby — in  spite  of  Mrs  Temple's 
warning  against  many  nurses,  much  handling, 
and  subjection  to  incessant  fondling — throve  to 
a  wish.     The  dignified  yet  rapturous  delight, 
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which  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  almost 
deprived  its  papa  of  his  nightly  repose,  was 
gradually  subsiding  into  the  sober  certainty  of 
new  happiness,  of  belief  that  all  would  now  go 
well  in  his  home,  and  of  hope  that  this  little 
human  link  between  him  and  posterity  would 
be  spared  to  carry  down  his  name  and  virtues 
to  latest  ages.  The  young  ladies — though  they 
were  never  tired  of  kissing  and  caressing  the 
new  plaything — were  content  to  believe  that  it 
might  sometimes  be  left  safely  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  its  excellent  nurse  ;  and,  in  short, 
things  were  getting  gradually  round  into  their 
old  channels  again. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  christening.  It 
was  to  be  on  the  2d  of  August — the  day  five 
weeks  from  its  birth.  Katherine  was  to  be  god- 
mother, and  George,  who,  between  the  winding 
up  of  his  uncle's  affairs  and  his  own  important 
business,  had  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
bustle,  had  determined  to  break  off"  for  a  couple 
of  days,  that  he  might  see  his  sister  in  comfort, 
and  stand  godfather  to  his  nephew. 

Mrs   Temple  had  been  very  frequently    at 
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Sedgely  Court,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  new  state  of  affairs 
there.  Durins:  the  first  ei2:ht  or  ten  davs  she 
had  considered  it  much  more  likely  than  not 
that  both  mother  and  child  would  die.  But  now 
it  was  different,  and  every  day  seemed  to  add 
to  the  certainty  of  the  blessing.  Yes,  this  most 
unexpected  existence  of  an  heir  of  her  own 
race  to  the  lordship  of  her  long-admired,  re- 
spectable Sedgely  Court,  might  now  be  soberly 
and  happily  looked  on  as  an  established  fact. 
The  boy  had  begun  to  thrive — actually  to  grow 
— and,  in  short,  was  quite  as  life-like  as  any 
other  living  being.  The  mother  too — always 
a  weakly  creature,  often  hanging  to  life  by  a 
thread  —  seemed,  strange  to  say,  rather  the 
better  than  the  worse  of  what  bad  happened, 
and  at  her  age  —  barely  thirty-three — might 
not  improbably,  now  she  had  begun,  present 
her  husband  with  half-a-dozen  of  such  welcome 
pledges.  At  all  events  one  thing  was  certain 
enough  to  be  acted  vigorously  upon;  Kathe- 
rine  Beaton's  chance  of  succeeding  was  now 
entirely  at   an   end.       Even  when   her  hopes 
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of  the  succession  were  at  the  highest  she  had 
never  heartily  liked  her,  or  thought  her  quite 
equal  to  her  son's  pretensions  in  the  matrimo- 
nial scale.  She  was  ladylike  and  pretty,  no 
doubt,  and  had  a  way  of  attracting  people 
which  she  herself  could  never  quite  compre- 
hend ;  and  she  had  also,  for  a  young  lady,  a 
fair  share  of  fortune  in  hand,  and  with  Sedgely 
Court  in  the  distance,  would  certainly  have, 
been  a  tolerable  match  for  him.  But  she  had 
no  rank  to  raise  the  family  consequence  in  any 
way.  At  best  it  would  have  been  but  a  so-so 
affair,  would  now  be  contemptible,  and  must 
speedily  be  put  an  end  to,  if  possible.  It  was 
only  to  please  George  in  his  unhappiness — to 
make  up  to  him  for  the  unfortunate  mistake 
she  had  made  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Higham, — 
she  confessed  to  herself  she  had  been  hasty  and 
unwary  there,  and  the  escape,  she  would  own, 
was  quite  providential, — that  had  made  her 
content  to  allow  his  evident  preference  for 
Katherine  to  take  its  course.  She  felt  pro- 
voked with  herself  for  the  slight  encourage- 
ment she  could  not  deny  that  she  had  for  a 
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very  short  time  given  even  to  Katherine's  hopes 
— for  no  doubt  she  had  hopes  as  well  as  wishes 
on  the  subject — had  distinctly  manifested  them 
in  her  blushes  and  conscious  looks  when  there 
had  been  the  slightest  coupling  of  his  name 
with  hers.  She  might  well  be  proud  of  such 
honourable  association,  even  though  it  went  no 
further  !  which  with  her  will  it  should  never  do 
now.  A  piece  of  high  presumption,  indeed,  it 
would  be  if  she  could  continue  to  expect  it — if 
she  did  not  rather  herself  withdraw  from  an 
intimacy  formed  in  such  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances. She  had  never  thought  her  want- 
ing in  either  sense  or  discretion  ;  the  proof  of 
her  real  possession  of  these  would  certainly  be 
an  immediate  and  graceful  withdrawal  of  all 
pretensions  to  a  match  so  entirely  above  her 
claims  in  every  possible  respect,  that  it  might 
be  almost  called  a  mesalliance  were  it  to  go  on. 
She  felt  it  to  be  lucky  that  such  a  variety  of 
important  concerns — all  in  the  direction  of  his 
owD  aggrandisement  —  had  been  occupying 
George  of  late  to  such  a  degree  as  she  trusted 
would  put  all  such  love  -  nonsense   quite  out 
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of  his  head.  Before  he  came  down  again 
she  must  contrive  to  throw  out  a  hint  or  two 
that  it  would  not  be  with  ease  Katherine  could 
ever  reach  such  unmerited  honour. 

She  was  glad  to  find,  from  George's  letters, 
that  he  had  been  lately  moving  in  a  society 
likely  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  marrying 
into  a  very  different  sphere  of  life.  He  had 
told  her  of  Lord  Higham  having  introduced 
him  to  the  Earl  of  Norberry,  who  had  not  only 
asked  him  to  dinner  and  pressed  him  to  come 
to  a  shooting-party  in  the  north  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament rose,  but  had  been  kind  enough  to  re- 
collect of  having  had  the  gratification,  as  he 
had  called  it,  of  dancing  wdth  herself  more  than 
once  one  evening  at  a  York  county  ball  when 
she  had  newly  come  out,  and  was  the  admired 
of  all  admirers.  He  was  then  Viscount  North- 
allerton, a  boy  of  fifteen,  pleased  enough,  of 
course,  to  be  smiled  on  by  the  belle  of  the 
evening  ;  but  it  was  no  wonder  that,  Viscount 
as  he  was,  she  had  long  ago  forgotten  his  exist- 
ence. She  had  now,  however,  been  looking  him 
out  in  the  Peerage,  had  found  that  at  twenty- 
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one  he  had  married  his  cousin  Miss  Bedford, 
the  great  Yorkshire  heiress,  who  had  only 
lived  'long  enough  to  give  birth  to  two  sons — 
both  now  in  the  army — and  one  daughter,  the 
Lady  Florence  Grantly,  who,  though  she  had 
on  the  25th  day  of  last  June  completed  her 
twenty-first  year,  was  fortunately  still  unmar- 
ried. Of  course,  she  would  be  a  superior,  ac- 
complished girl,  and  would  in  all  probability 
inherit  a  large  portion  of  her  mother's  immense 
fortune,  and  this  would  be  the  kind  of  connection 
that  George,  with  all  his  advantages  of  good 
birth,  handsome  person,  distinguished  talents, 
present  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  succeeding  at  some  distant 
day  to  Eedcliffe  Abbey,  would  be  perfectly 
entitled  to  make,  and  she  to  expect  for  him. 

Full  of  such  swelling  thoughts,  she  drove 
over  to  Sedgely  Court,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
intended  christening,  that  she  might  see  that 
all  was  going  on  well  there,  and  perhaps  find  a 
good  opportunity  of  dropping  a  few  hints  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  her  new  views,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  putting  an  end  to  Katherine's 
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foolish  hopes  would  go.  She  found  only  her 
daughter  at  home,  still  on  the  sofa,  and 
Katherine,  who  was  reading  to  her.  The  baby 
was  asleep,  Mr  Arundel  gone  to  Seven  Oaks 
on  business,  and  poor  Millie,  tired  of  trying 
to  attend  to  the  reading,  had  gone  for  a  long 
solitary  walk.  Delighted  to  find  the  coast  so 
conveniently  clear  for  her  operations — for  she 
anticipated  no  interference  from  her  still  lan- 
guid daughter — she  settled  herself  in  a  com- 
fortable elbow-chair  right  opposite  to  Kathe- 
rine, and  after  a  few  preliminary  inquiries 
about  the  general  health  of  the  family,  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
north  this  year. 

"I  am  sure  your  friends  at  St  Andrews 
must  be  longing  to  see  you,  after  your  long 
absence.'' 

"  Indeed  they  are,"  said  Katherine. 

"  Three  or  four  years,  is  it  not,  since  you  left 
them  r 

"  Three  years  and  five  months — a  long  time 
indeed !" 

"  Well,  there's  just  one   thing  to  be  said  at 
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once.  You  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  a 
hurried  visit  after  so  Ions:  an  absence  ;  Helen 
must  not  be  selfish,  and  wish  you  to  come  back 
too  soon,  especially  now  that  she  has  so  plea- 
sant an  interest  at  home  to  fill  her  heart,  and 
her  hands  too,  as  one  may  say." 

Mrs  Arundel,  who,  with  all  her  increased 
consequence,  had  never  for  a  moment  ceased 
to  feel  nervous  in  her  mother  s  presence,  now 
looked  uneasily,  first  at  her  and  then  at  Kathe- 
rine,  uncertain  of  what  she  might  be  going  to 
say  next,  but  from  long  experience  pretty  sure 
it  would  be  something  unpleasant,  either  to 
dearest  Kathie  or  herself.  Katherine  was  still 
happily  quite  unsuspicious,  and  said,  readily 
and  heartily — 

"  I  shall  like  to  go,  of  all  things,  when  dear 
Mrs  Arundel  is  perfectly  strong  again,  and  not 
likely  to  miss  me  very  much  ;  I  shall  like  her 
to  miss  me  a  little  as  I  know  she  will  do — 
w^on't  you,  dear'?"  Mrs  Arundel  smiled  so 
affectionately  on  her  that  the  look  was  suffi- 
cient answer,  and  she  went  on  to  say,  "  I  must 
stay  at  least  three  weeks,  a  month  perhaps, 
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if  she  will  have  me  so  long,  with  my  dearest 
friend  Mrs  Oliphant,  to  exchange  experiences 
with  her  as  we  were  used  to  do,  even  after  the 
shortest  of  absences  ;  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance wdth  the  worthy  minister  who  was  so 
kind  and  instructive  to  my  youth,  and  amiably 
tolerant  of  my  long  absorption  of  her  tender- 
ness and  interest ;  and  if  possible  recommend 
myself  to  my  little  namesake,  now  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  and  who,  I  fear,  will  be  as  jealous  of 
her  mother's  love  for  me,  as  I,  alas !  was  w^ont 
to  be  of  her  affection  for  the  worthy  Archibald ; 
to  be  introduced  to  the  good  neighbours  she 
describes ;  to  go  boating  picturesquely  with 
them  on  the  Loch  when  he  goes  a-visiting  his 
distant  parishioners  ;  in  short,  to  get  so  familiar 
with  her  life,  and  the  exquisite  beauties  of  her 
home,  that  they  will  sink  into  my  heart  and 
memory,  and  I  shall  always  be  able  to  recall 
them,  and  fully  to  realise  the  scenes  of  all  her 
past  and  future  labours  of  love.  All  this,  I  am 
sure,  will  require  at  least  a  month's  time ;  and  I 
must  also  stay  quite  a  month  at  dear  old  St  An- 
drews, with  my  good  uncle  and  aunt  Ramsay/' 
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She  looked  so  exquisitely  pure  and  pretty, 
her  eyes  sparkled  so  brightly,  and  her  whole 
face  was  lighted  up  with  such  a  flood  of  happy 
youthful  hope  and  animation,  as  she  quickly 
catalogued  the  interests  and  pleasures  she  had 
so  Ions:  counted  on  in  her  first  visit  to  Inver- 
ardel,  that  if  there  had  been  the  least  bit  of 
flesh  in  the  old  w^oman's  heart,  she  must  have 
relented  in  her  fell  purpose '  of  wounding  that 
innocent  heart  to  the  quick  by  trying  to  tear 
out  of  it  all  hopes  of  a  union  with  one  she 
really  believed  her  to  love — hopes  which  she 
knew  she  had  herself  carefully  fostered,  if  not 
indeed  originally  planted  there.  But  there 
was  none.  All  her  beauty  and  attractiveness 
only  hardened  her  heart  the  more  against  her 
by  suggesting  the  difficulty  there  might  now 
be  in  effecting  the  separation,  and  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  her  to  be  prompt  as  well  as 
resolute  in  her  interference. 

Until  this  moment  poor  Mrs  Arundel  had 
never  quite  taken  in  the  reality  of  Katherine's 
going  at  all — at  least  of  her  staying  away  for 
a  long  period  of  time ;   and  in   spite  of  her 
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mother  s  hint  about  selfishness,  she  ventured  a 
word  of  alarmed  opposition. 

"  Oh,  two  whole  months,  dear  Kathie  !  Do 
you  really  think  you  will  stay  so  long  as  that  1 
Won't  that  be  a  very  long  time  '? " 

'*  Not  at  all  long,"  said  Mrs  Temple,  authori- 
tatively. "  /  should  say  a  great  deal  too  short, 
considering  the  distance  and  the  long  absence. 
I  hope,  Miss  Beaton,  you  will  not  be  allowed 
either  to  stint  your  friends  in  this  unreason- 
able way  of  your  company,  which  I  am  sure 
they  must  be  wishing  for,  nor  yourself  of 
theirs.  I  wonder  you  are  not  more  considerate 
of  other  people's  claims,  Helen,  quite  equal — 
indeed,  I  should  say,  now,  superior  to  your 
own — I  mean  to  Mr  Arundel's  own,  only  her 
mother's  brother,  w^hile  Mrs  Kamsay  and  her 
family  are  not  only  her  father's  nearest  rela- 
tions, but  her  own  early  associates.  It  sur- 
prises me  rather  that  now,  when  her  tie  here 
may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  loosened, 
she  should  propose  to  be  leaving  them  so  soon. 
I  should  have  thought  she  would  like  to  stay 
with  them — at  least  all  next  winter.     I  con- 
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sider  that  a  great  deal  is  due  from  her  to  them. 
Besides,  she  is  very  much  out  of  the  way 
here.  I  expect  she  will  begin  by-and-by  to  feel 
that,  and  to  grudge  you  so  many  of  her  best 
years.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  wonder  if, 
even  now,  some  young  Scottish  lawyer — they 
are  very  clever,  you  know — or,  more  likely,  to 
be  sure,  some  bright  young  St  Andrews  pro- 
fessor, were  to  persuade  her  to  stay  at  the  fine 
old  city  altogether." 

As  she  wound  round  to  this  climax,  Kathe- 
rine  began  to  suspect,  and  soon  to  have  a 
perfect  notion  of,  her  present  views  and  tactics. 
All  that  Miss  Harland  had  hinted  of  the  pro- 
bability of  her  favour  being  lost  if  her  interests 
came  in  any  way  between,  rose  vividly  up  be- 
fore her,  and  she  saw  that  her  day  was  com- 
pletely over.  In  spite  of  her  faith  in  other 
members  of  the  family,  she  felt  sick  at  heart, 
and  full  of  unformed  apprehensions  of  evil  and 
suffering — but  she  felt  also  the  greatest  desire 
not  to  give  way.  With  a  violent  effort  to 
cover  her  wounded  feelings,  she  said,  as  smil- 
ingly and  unconcernedly  as  she  could — 
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"  A  bright  young  professor  !  Is  there  such 
a  being  anywhere,  I  wonder  *?  Not,  I  am  very 
sure,  at  St  Andrews.  I  used  to  know  all  the 
professors  there  by  sight — many  of  them  well 
enough  to  make  my  most  respectful  courtesies 
to  them  when  we  met — but  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing any  of  these  '  most  potent,  grave,  and  re- 
verend signiors ' — or  even  of  their  having  ever 
been  young  and  bright — certainly  never  did 
enter  into  my  head,  and  I  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  thoughts  of  it." 

Her  laugh  was  certainly  a  little  forced.  She 
strove  manfully  to  look  amused,  but  not  so 
successfully  as  to  deceive  Mrs  Temple,  who 
saw,  from  her  sudden  paleness,  that  her  arrow 
had  gone  pretty  near  to  the  mark,  and  began 
with  her  best  powers  of  malice  to  sharpen 
another. 

Mrs  Arundel  did  not  quite  understand  her 
mother's  present  drift.  What  she  had  sug- 
gested had  given  herself  such  exquisite  pain, 
that  she  rather  believed  this  to  be  its  intended 
direction.  She  gathered  up  her  wits  therefore 
to  make  such  opposition  as  she  was  able,  and 
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said,  in  a  tone  which  came  nearer  being  of- 
fended than  she  had  ever,  perhaps,  in  her  life 
before  ventured  on — 

"  Dear  mamma,  how  can  you  speak  in  that 
way  1 — dearest  Kathie's  tie  with  us  loosened  ! 
I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  day  when  that 
jnay  be  truly  said.  We  feel — Mr  Arundel 
and  I — and  we  believe  she  feels  too,  that  is 
now  far  stronger  than  ever — for  we  know  her 
better — know  how  good,  and  true,  and  dear 
she  is  to  us  both.  We  were  rather  unhappy — 
just  a  very  little  afraid,  in  case  she  might  be 
disappointed — as  almost  any  other  person  in 
the  world  would  have  been,  I  suppose — that 
Sedgley  Court  must  now  be  going  to  our  dear 
little  boy — and  all;  but  darling  Kathie  was_ 
not  one  bit  sorry,  or  angry  either,  but  loves 
us  quite  as  well  as  ever,  and  dearest  baby  into 
the  bargain, — don't  you,  Kathie  '?  " 

Katherine  could  now  smile  brightly  and 
heartily.  "  I  hope  so,"  she  said.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  be  such  a  person — such  a  miser- 
able, ungrateful,  contemptible,  wretched  being 
as  any  other  supposition  would  show  me  to  be. 
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I  know  you  need  no  assurance  that,  on  all  that 
depends  on  me,  the  dear  tie  between  us  will 
never  be  loosened." 

Mrs  Arundel  smiled  affectionately  on  her, 
but  had  by  no  means  yet  done  with  what  she 
had  to  oppose  to  her  mother's  views. 

"  And  as  to  our  Kathie  staying  away  from 
us  all  next  winter/'  she  went  on,  with  much 
more  excitement  than  w^as  at  all  good  for  her 
health — "perhaps  marrying  some  horrid  pro- 
fessor, and  living  all  her  life  down  at  nasty 
old  St  Andrews !  —  dear  mamma,  are  you 
dreaming '?  what  can  have  made  such  an  idea 
come  into  your  head  1  You  surely  know  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  that  such  a  thing  can 
ever  be,  when  every  one  here  is  loving  and  ad- 
miring her,  and  Avill  be  only  too  soon  wanting 
to  take  her  away  from  us  to  London  or  some 
grand  place.  1  wish  you  would  not  say  such 
things  even  in  joke.  I  know  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest,  but  yet  it  hurts  me — you  know  how 
weak  I  am.''     She  burst  into  tears. 

She  had  risen  from  her  reclining  posture, 
but  feeling  unable  to  sit  up,  leant  her  head 
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on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  almost 
hysterically.  Katherine's  cheeks  crimsoned  at 
her  last  words  ;  she  went  to  her,  patted  and 
soothed  her,  and  begged  she  would  not  disturb 
herself — said  she  was  not  annoyed  by  Mrs 
Temple's  kind  proposal  to  establish  her  with  a 
worthy  professor  at  St  Andrews — if  she  did 
not  like  the  idea,  she  was  quite  safe  from  the 
reality,  and  begged  her  to  lie  down  and  not 
disturb  herself — she  would  put  her  shaAvl  over 
her  feet — she  must  not  excite  herself  in  this 
way. 

"I  really  wish,  Helen,"  said  Mrs  Temple, 
w^ho  had  winced  visibly  at  this  broad  allusion 
to  w^hat  of  all  things  she  most  feared  and  dis- 
liked, "  that  now  you  are  a  mother  you  will 
try  not  to  be  so  childish,  so  stupid,  so  utterly 
unreasonable.  I  said  nothing  that  ought  to 
have  offended  Miss  Beaton  or  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  her  friends.  Do  you  think  it  a  ra- 
tional ground  of  offence  that  any  one  should 
suppose  it  likely  that  a  young  lady  should 
marry  and  settle  at  the  place  where  she  was 
born  '? — ridiculous  !     And  is  it  a  compliment 
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to  speak  of  her  native  place  as  being  '  nasty '  1 
Fie !  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that,  as  she  says,  the  professors,  who  I 
suppose  are  the  most  important  people  there, 
may  at  present  be  all  too  old  for  her,  but  I 
give  her  credit  for  more  sense  than  to  take 
amiss  my  suggestion  that  in  point  of  situation 
in  life,  and  probable  mental  status,  one  of 
them  might  be  a  suitable  companion  for  her — 
if  she  happened  to  like  him  ;  and  I  venture  to 
say  further,  that  a  young  lady  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  happy — more  at  home  and  familiar 
— with  a  husband  belonging  to  her  own  coun- 
try and  people,  than  with  one  who  is  ever  so 
little  a  foreigner.  I  believe  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  equality,  in  as  many  points  as  pos- 
sible, is  a  principal  element  of  happiness.  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  married  any  other 
than  an  Englishman,  or  you  either.  I  never  saw 
even  a  Scotchman  who  had  any  attraction  for 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  greatly  pre- 
fer a  Scotchman,  all  other  things  being  equal'?" 
She  looked  full  at  Katherine  for  an  answer, 
which  she  was  not  long  in  getting. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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"  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,"  she  said, 
readily,  and  with  some  spirit.  "  I  have  not 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  I  fancy  am  quite 
unfitted  to  settle  the  question — if  it  be  one — 
from  being  neither  wholly  English  nor  Scottish. 
And  though  I  lived  for  seventeen  years  in 
Scotland,  and  shall  always  love  it  dearly,  and 
feel  most  familiar  with  its  words  and  ways,  I 
was  neither  so  situated  there,  nor  of  an  age  to 
think  much  about  the  attractions  of  the  very 
few  men  I  did  know — who  were,  indeed,  chiefly 
my  own  near  relations.  The  three  years  and 
a  half  of  grown-up  life  I  have  spent  here  so 
very  happily,  have  perhaps  afibrded  me  better 
opportunities  of  judgiug  of  Englishmen;  and 
as  far  as  I  know  my  own  tastes,  I  am  rather 
against  you.  I  really  don't  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  for  me  to  like  an  Englishman 
on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  quite  unas- 
sociated  with  my  earlier  recollections — I  mean 
nothing  more  than  this,  of  course ;  there  may 
be  very  perfect  sympathy,  I  think,  without 
that." 

Mrs  Temple  distinctly  perceiving  that  this 
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had  been  rather  worse  than  a  lost  shot,  thought 
that  the  subject  could  not  be  too  soon  dis- 
missed. 

"  Well,  perhaps  ;  there  is  no  answering  for 
how  some  people  may  see  things — I  know  mine 
is  the  general  point  of  view.  I  suppose  you 
know,  Helen,  that  neither  my  name  nor  yours 
is  even  mentioned  in  Mr  Somerville's  will." 

"Yes,  mamma,  George  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Mr  Arundel,  who  did  not  in  the  least  expect 
that  mine  should.  He  is  quite  pleased  that 
dear  George  is  to  benefit  so  largely,  and  I  am 
sure  so  am  I.  I  only  hope  poor  Fred  will  not 
be  too  much  disappointed.  I  am  very  glad  that 
he  has  done  even  what  he  has  for  him" 

"Which  George  only  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  do,"  she  said,  wrathfully,  **  and  has 
himself  doubled  the  provision  for  him  already 
— which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  another  five  thousand 
pounds,  left  to  him  for  a  very  difierent  pur- 
pose. I  think  it  unfair  to  my  half-brother's 
memory.  He  had  crotchets  enough,  poor  man, 
but  Fred's  late  conduct  entirely  exculpates  him 
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from  having  acted  with  undue  severity  to- 
wards him.  Indeed,  if  George  had  had  the 
candour,  which  I  think  was  due  to  one  acting 
so  kind  a  part  by  himself,  he  ought  to  have 
told  him  of  this  beautiful  marriage  of  Fred's, 
in  which  case  he  would  certainly  not  have  left 
him  one  farthing.  I  don  t  approve  of  such 
concealments — they  are  not  honest." 

"Oh,  mamma!  surely  in  this  case  it  was 
quite  excusable — noble,  rather — in  George, 
since  he  alone  was  to  be  the  loser.  And  re- 
member how  sadly  Fred  wanted  it,  so  very 
poor  as  he  is,  and  with  a  wife  to  care  for  now\ 
Mr  Arundel  thinks  they  may  now  live  quite 
comfortably — they  would  have  been  wretched 
if  no  one  had  helped  them." 

"And  they  deserve  to  be  wretched,"  Mrs 
Temple  said,  sententiously.  "He,  for  his  in- 
tense weakness  and  folly;  and  she,  for  her 
artfulness  and  presumption." 

"  But,  mamma,  recollect  how  little  presump- 
tuous it  would  appear  to  her  ;  she  must  have 
known  he  was  poor,  and " 

"  No  doubt  she  did ;  and  also  that  he  was 
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the  cadet  of  a  family  about  a  thousand  degrees 
above  her  own,  not  likely  to  be  long  poor,  or, 
in  any  point  of  view,  a  proper  match  for  her ; 
and  if  she  had  been  possessed  of  a  spark  of 
either  sense  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
must  have  known,  too,  that  he  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  that  out,  and  will  dislike  her  quite 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  she  is 
dragging  him  down.  Men  are  by  no  means 
generous  animals,  Helen.  Not  one,  I  suppose, 
in  many  thousands  will  continue  long  to  love 
and  cherish  the  cause  of  his  downfall  in  the 
social  scale.  Nor  would  many  women  either, 
if  the  truth  were  known." 

"I  hope  better  things  of  Fred,"  Mrs  Arundel 
said,  sweetly — "  that,  whatever  her  station  was, 
he  will  never  forget  that  she  found  him  out  in 
his  hour  of  need,  when  he  was  sick,  solitary, 
and  apparently  dying  in  a  strange  country, 
without  hope  or  comfort,  and  that  she  nursed 
him  so  kindly  and  tenderly  that  he  felt  as  if 
he  owed  his  life  to  her  care.  Indeed  I  hope 
none  of  us  will  ever  forget  it." 

"I  shall  never  forget  what  I  believe  to  be 
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the  plain  truth  about  it,"  said  Mrs  Temple, 
with  wrathful  energy  ;  "  that  she  was  always  a 
vulgar,  forward,  inferior  woman,  who  had  done 
all  she  could  before  to  entrap  a  foolish  boy; 
that  she  was  then  in  a  painful,  precarious  situ- 
ation, without  a  single  respectable  tie  or  claim 
upon  anybody,  and  who  was  only  acting  out 
her  previous  character  in  liking  the  lark — to 
use  a  slang  word  on  a  vulgar  subject — of  risk- 
ing such  reputation  as  she  had  in  flying  to  the 
rescue  of  a  handsome  young  man  of  family,  of 
whose  weakness — as  she  knew  from  experience 
— she  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  make  good 
gain.  And  one  thing  more,  Helen,  I  mean 
never  to  forget,  and  that  is  what  is  due  to  my- 
self in  the  disgraceful  circumstances — I  shall 
certainly  never  see  her  or  speak  to  her  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life." 

"Dear  mamma,  we  surely  ought  all  to  for- 
give.    I  do  hope  you  will  think  better  of  it." 

Mrs  Temple  had  by  this  time  talked  herself 
quite  into  a  passion. 

"  I  shall  never  think  other  of  it,  that  you 
may  depend  on.     In  a  family  hitherto  so  un- 
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blemished  as  my  own,  I  should  feel  it  to  be 
unprincipled  to  make  light  of  so  complete  a 
mesalliance.  It  seems  only  justice  that  a  crea- 
ture so  worthless  and  obtuse  as  this — the  cause 
of  so  much  pain  and  suffering  to  others — 
should  be  made  to  suffer  something  in  return; 
and  since  George  has  taken  the  line  of  holding 
out  a  premium  to  such  flagrant  offenders  against 
the  established  order  of  society, — and  you  are 
speaking  no  better  sense  on  the  subject, — it 
must  be  my  business  to  show  her  that  there  is 
a  penalty  attached  to  such  doings,  and  I  shall 
never  lose  sight  of  my  duty  on  this  or  on  any 
other  similar  occasion." 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  darkly  and  threat- 
eningly at  Katherine,  as  if  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  add  that  any  girl — though  she  might 
be  neither  giddy,  low-born,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
reputable— who  should  dare  to  enter  a  family, 
in  which  she  was  unwelcome  to  the  head  of  it, 
might  expect  a  reception  scarcely  less  rigorous ; 
but  something  in  her  steady  eye  and  dignified 
gentle  manner  warned  her  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  try  a  less  directly  offensive  line  of 
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operations.     After  a  slight  pause  to  recover  her 
own  calmness  of  manner,  she  went  on — 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
borne  it  if  either  of  my  other  children  had 
treated  me  as  Frederick  has  done.  Though  I 
certainly  had  not  anticipated  anything  quite  so 
degrading  as  this,  I  am  happy  to  think  I  have 
never  looked  on  him  as  one  at  all  likely  to 
bring  credit  and  honour  on  the  family.  He 
was  too  weak  ever  to  find  favour  in  my  eyes. 
One  cannot,  you  know,  keep  a  young  man  who 
goes  out  into  the  world,  beyond  one's  sphere 
of  influence,  out  of  dangerous  blunders,  as  one 
may  always  do  a  girl  if  she  should  chance  not 
to  be  very  bright.  But  I  confess  I  do  expect 
a  great  deal  from  my  dear  son  George.  He 
seems  to  be  born  with  the  stamp  of  greatness 
on  him.  With  his  many  advantages,  personal 
and  adventitious,  he  may  certainly  aspire  very 
high,  without  being  accused  of  the  slightest 
presumption.  I  am  talking  of  matrimonial 
aims,  for  he  has  already  raised  himself  to  a 
most  distinguished  position  in  the  political 
world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  profession.     But  a 
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man  ought  to  take  advantage  of  all  legitimate 
opportunities,  and  I  hope  he  will  also  marry 
well.  Fortune  is  of  less  moment  to  him  now, 
but  I  trust  he  will  ally  himself  so  as  to  raise 
his  consequence  and  strengthen  his  connections. 
I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed  if  he  do  not,  and 
I  am  not  without  a  hope  that,  at  this  moment, 
he  is  clearing  his  way  towards  a  marriage  that 
would  entirely  satisfy  my  ambition  for  him, 
as  well  as  his  own — for  he  has  ambition,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  if  for  a  moment  he 
were  led  away,  either  by  a  foolish  fancy  or 
designing  people,  to  forget  his  best  interests,  he 
would  assuredly  not  be  long  in  bitterly  repent- 
ing of  his  thoughtless  folly." 

This  was  addressed  so  pointedly  to  poor 
Katherine,  that  when  she  stopped  it  seemed 
to  her  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
make  some  kind  of  answer  to  it,  and  though 
her  heart  was  beating  very  painfully,  she  said, 
gently— 

"I  daresay;  but  I  should  not  think  him, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  a  person  at  all  likely 
to  do  anything  in   so  important  a  matter  as 
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marriage  that  will  need  to  be  bitterly  repented 
of ;  one  can  never  answer  for  another,  but  he 
does  not  give  one  the  idea  of  being  at  all 
thoughtless  or  foolish ; ''  and,  rather  surprised 
at  her  own  firmness  she  was  able  to  add,  "  I 
don't  know  about  consequence  and  interest, 
but  I  daresay  he  will  take  care  to  know  his 
own  heart  and  mind  well,  before  taking  a  step 
so  entirely  irrevocable." 

Mrs  Temple  glared  suspiciously  at  her,  but 
did  not  venture  to  call  in  question  what  she 
said,  though  she  felt  it  to  be  missyish  if  not 
meant  to  be  impertinent.  Mrs  Arundel,  quite 
w^orn  out,  had  taken  Katherine's  advice  to  lie 
down  and  try  not  to  excite  herself  any  more. 
Though  not  asleep,  she  ^vas  feeling  unfit  to  join 
longer  in  the  conversation,  and  was  lying  with 
her  eyes  closed,  very  pale  and  exhausted,  and 
wishing  heartily  for  her  mother's  absence. 
Mrs  Temple,  however,  had  not  yet  said  all  she 
had  determined  to  say  in  the  direction  of 
crushing  Katherine's  hopes,  and  she  went  on, 
but  rather  more  mildly — 

"  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  him  lately  of 
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his  new  intimacy  with  a  friend  of  my  youth, 
the  good  Earl  of  Norberry.  As  he  lives  pretty 
constantly  in  Yorkshire,  he  and  I  had  not  met 
since  we  were  boy  and  girl,  but  it  seems  he 
had  never  forgotten  me,  and  has  found  out 
George,  which  is  natural  enough  now  that  he 
has  something  of  a  name  in  the  world.  I  hope 
George  will  spend  most  of  the  autumn  at 
Eaglewood  Castle,  which  is  a  princely  place. 
The  Earl  is  very  anxious  he  should,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  is  desirous  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship in  our  children.  He  has  a  delightful 
family,  I  believe,  two  sons  and  an  only  daugh- 
ter. I  confess  it  will  be  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory to  me  if  George  should  attach  himself, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  he  will,  to  the  Lady 
Florence  Grantly  ;  I  believe  she  is  amiable 
and  accomplished,  all  that  the  most  ambitious 
and  anxious  mother  could  desire  for  her  son, 
or  any  son  for  himself" 

There  came  into  Katherine's  expressive  face 
a  look  of  surprise  and  interest,  a  look  of  such 
sudden  and  intense  wonder,  that  it  was  imme- 
diately perceived  by  Mrs  Temple,  preoccupied 
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though  she  was  by  her  own  ideas  and  schemes, 
and  she  suddenly  stopped  in  her  catalogue  of 
the  supposed  virtues  and  charms  of  her  desired 
daughter-in-law  to  say  hastily, — 

"Have  you  seen  the  Lady  Florence?  the 
family  have  very  probably  been  in  Scotland  ; 
I  know  Lord  Norberry  has  estates  there,  but 
not  further  north,  I  think,  than  Berwickshire."' 

"  No — no,''  said  Katherine,  "  I  have  not  seen 
her,  but " 

"  But  you  have  heard  of  her,"  said  Mrs  Tem- 
ple, sharply — "  is  that  what  you  were  going  to 
say  r 

"  Scarcely,"  said  Katherine,  in  some  con- 
fusion, "  but — but  I  was  certainly  feeling  sur- 
prised,"— she  hesitated. 

Mrs  Temple  was  now  surprised  in  her  turn. 
She  thought  she  had  paved  the  way  too  well 
towards  the  complete  annihilation  of  any  hope 
Katherine  might  have  entertained  that  she 
would  ever  favour  her  views  on  her  son,  for 
her  to  be  now  for  the  first  time  surprised 
that  there  should  be  another  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  his  regards.     She  looked  angrily  and 
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inquiringly  at  her  for  a  satisfactory  account  of 
her  start  of  amazement  at  the  name  of  Lady 
Florence.  Katherine  was  collecting  her  wits, 
which  were  certainly  rather  egares,  and  was 
tolerably  soon  ready  to  explain  her  cause  of 
wonderment. 

"  I  have  only  heard  of  her,"  she  said,  "  in  a 
letter  which  Mrs  Arundel  some  little  time  ago 
happened  to  show  me  one  day  from  Mr  Tem- 
ple himself,  and  which  made  me  think  such 
an  event  as  you  seem  to  anticipate  so  very 
unlikely  that  I  really  could  not  help  feeling 
quite  astonished  when  you  mentioned  it." 

"And  what  might  that  be  V  she  asked,  in  a 
sharp,  alarmed  tone.  "  I  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  even  seen  her ;  I  know  he  never  men- 
tioned her  name  to  me ;  what  did  he  say  to 
Helen  1  You  need  not  look  so  mysterious — 
it  could  be  nothing  very  much  against  her,  I 
suppose  1  I  hope  you  remember  the  exact 
words, — things  are  so  apt  to  be  exaggerated 
in  the  repetition." 

"  I  remember  quite  well  what  he  said,  and 
shall  certainly  not  exaggerate  it,"  said  Kathe- 
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rine,  composedly.  "It  was,  that  on  the  day 
he  dined  with  Lord  Norberry  in  Berkeley 
Square,  it  had  struck  him  that  the  Earl  looked 
solitary  and  depressed  in  spirits.  On  remark- 
ing this  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  walked 
home  from  the  dinner-party,  he  had  explained 
that  his  Lordship  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
domestic  affairs  ;  that  both  his  sons  were  very 
wild,  culpably  extravagant  and  careless  of  their 
father,  and  that  his  only  daughter,  an  amiable 
and  highly  accomplished  girl,  had  most  unfor- 
tunately been  born  with  one  of  her  feet  so 
entirely  turned  in  as  to  have  produced  com- 
plete lameness,  and  had  also  a  very  decided 
squint,  which  sad  circumstances  were  the 
reason  of  her  never  coming  to  London  with 
her  father  :  she  naturally  prefers  living  in 
strict  retirement  with  her  governess  at  their 
seat  in  the  country.  But  all  this  had  of 
course  thrown  a  gloom  on  the  good  Earl's 
life.^^ 

Mrs  Arundel,  who  had  lately  been  only  half 
listening,  now  woke  up  to  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  particularly  interested  her,  and  said, 
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"  You  are  talking  of  Lady  Florence  Grantly ; 
ah,  poor  girl !  is  it  not  very  sad  *?  I  remem- 
ber of  George  telling  me  all  about  it,  and 
saying  that  I  must  take  care  that  my  little 
man  did  not  marry  a  cousin-german/' 

Mrs  Temple  now  felt  totally  discomfited, 
her  admirably- constructed  scheme  entirely 
knocked  on  the  head,  the  whole  fabric  of  her 
malice  suddenly  and  completely  overthrown, 
routed,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  She 
rang  the  bell  for  her  carriage,  with  a  jerk  that 
almost  pulled  down  the  bell-rope,  and  after 
merely  remarking  that  this  was  an  extra- 
ordinary story,  which  she  should  certainly  in- 
quire into,  sat  silent  till  it  was  announced, 
when  she  instantly  arose,  and  scarcely  saying 
good-bye,  remarked  that  even  if  this  romantic 
story  were  true,  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  that 
Lady  Florence  was  not  the  only  Earl's  daugh- 
ter in  the  world,  and  it  might  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  very  few  of  them  either  squinted 
or  had  a  club-foot. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 

MR   AND   MRS   FREDERICK   TEMPLE. 

Though  in  the  late  encounter  of  wits  with 
Mrs  Temple,  Katherine  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
said  to  have  had  the  best  of  it,  and  had  been 
able  to  keep  up  her  courage  wonderfully  so 
long  as  there  seemed  an  absolute  call  on  her 
to  defend  herself,  her  feelings  were  far  from 
enviable  when  that  lady's  absence  allowed  her 
naturally  gentle  and  uncombative  disposition 
to  resume  its  usual  sway.  It  was  only  in  an 
element  of  love  that  she  could  draw  a  full  and 
healthful  breath.  Though  by  no  means  essen- 
tially wanting  to  herself,  or  at  all  deficient  in 
spirit,  self-respect,  or  dignity  of  mind,  and 
though  clear-sighted  to  the  manifestations  of 
ill-will,  strife,  and  unamiable  dispositions  of  all 
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kinds,  and  intellectually  able  to  meet  and  repel 
them  when  forced  in  self-defence  to  do  so,  it 
was  always  a  painful  duty,  utterly  distasteful 
to  her,  avoided  whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
certain  to  leave  a  weight  on  her  heart — almost 
a  feeling  of  remorse,  that  she  had  been  even, 
on  something  like  compulsion,  tempted  into  a 
wordy  warfare,  in  which  it  may  be  often  truly 
said  that  it  is  the  thickest  skin  —  i.  e.,  the 
hardest  heart — which  stands  longest  out.  Mrs 
Temple  had  not  long  left  the  house  before  her 
compunctious  visitings  began  to  assail  her. 
Leaving  Mrs  Arundel  to  a  refreshing  sleep,  she 
retired  to  her  own  room,  bolted  the  door,  and 
sat  down  to  take  herself  leisurely  and  severely 
to  task.  After  a  minute  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  painful  conversation,  she  decided 
that  it  was  not  her  words,  but  the  spirit  of 
them,  which  had  been  chiefly  in  fault.  How 
delighted  she  had  been  to  let  Mrs  Temple 
know  that  she  saw  through  her  pretended 
friendly  advice  to  absent  herself  from  Sedgely 
Court  for  the  whole  winter!  to  ridicule  the 
plan  of  marrying  her  at  St  Andrews,  and 
VOL.  111.  Q 
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make  her  feel  how  foolish  had  been  her  idea 
of  the  desirableness  of  her  having,  at  all  events 
when  she  did  marry,  a  Scotchman  for  her  hus- 
band! 

All  this  had  been  bad  enough,  and  showed 
how  touchy  and  tenacious  she  was  when  her 
own  value  and  dignity  were  in  question ;  but 
what  was  a  thousand  times  worse,  and  gave 
her  now  by  far  the  sharpest  pang,  was  her  own 
thoughtless  unkindness — her  triumphant,  cruel 
mention  of  poor,  poor  Lady  Florence  Grantly's 
disabilities !  How  could  she  feel  happiness 
swelling  her  heart  in  smartly  putting  dowm 
Mrs  Temples  new  scheme  by  the  sad  cata- 
logue of  an  amiable  woman's  misfortunes — her 
dreadful  irremediable  sorrow  ?  She  should 
never  be  able  to  forgive  herself  for  that.  Why 
did  she  do  it '?  Surely  she  might  have  safely 
left  the  discovery  to  time  ;  there  could  be  no 
need  for  her  to  hunt  it  out  and  give  check- 
mate with  it  even  to  Mrs  Temple's  unreason- 
able hopes  and  wishes.  It  was  neither  Chris- 
tian-like nor  womanly.  What  would  George 
Temple  have  thought  if  he  had  heard  her  1  he 
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who,  in  his  letter  to  his  mother  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  acquaintance,  had  so  delicately 
respected  poor  Lady  Florence's  incognito ; 
when  he  had  mentioned  it  at  all,  it  was  only 
in  a  confidential  communication  to  liis  gentle, 
compassionate  sister,  and  had  evidently  been 
suggested  simply  as  a  consequence  of  impru- 
dent intermarriage — a  marriage  possibly  made, 
in  this  case,  on  money  considerations — and  as  a 
warning  to  herself  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  all  this  self-reproach,  there 
was  the  distressing  certainty  of  Mrs  Temple's 
ill-will,  and  the  evidence  it  so  surely  indicated 
of  the  general  loss  of  worldly  estimation  she 
must  be  content  to  look  for  in  her  changed 
prospects  with  regard  to  Sedgely  Court.  But 
this,  strange  as  it  was,  would,  she  felt,  be  very 
easily  borne.  She  had  never  plumed  herself 
on  her  prospect  of  the  succession,  and  if  the 
loss  of  it  made  no  difierence  in  the  love  felt 
towards  her  by  her  uncle  and  aunt — and — and 
anybody  else  she  cared  for,  she  would  never 
regret  it  in  the  very  least  degree  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  could  never  feel  anything  else  but 
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joy  in  the  increased  happiness  the  birth  of 
that  darling  boy  had  brought  even  to  herself, — 
and,  above  all,  to  a  house  almost  parental  to  her. 

She  had  come  to  this  point,  and  was  feeling 
somewhat  comforted  that  here  at  least  her 
heart  had  always  been  entirely  in  the  right 
place — that  there  need  be  no  remorse  on  this 
important  subject,  when  she  was  suddenly 
recalled  from  her  long  self-examination  by  a 
tap  at  her  door.  On  opening  it,  Millie  imme- 
diately entered,  looking  flushed  and  disturbed, 
the  traces  of  recent  weeping  still  visible  in  her 
red  eyes  and  swollen  eyelids. 

"Dear  Kate,"  she  said,  hastily,  "what  are 
you  doing  shut  up  in  your  room  so  long  1  I 
heard  •  you  go  in  and  bolt  your  door,  and  did 
not  like  to  disturb  you  before.  I  have  been 
in  the  house  for  more  than  an  hour.  I  came 
in  before  Mrs  Temple  went,  and  have  been  so 
wanting  to  see  you  to  tell  you  about  some- 
thing dreadful  that  has  happened  to  me." 

The  scarcely  dried  tears  again  began  to  flow. 

"What  can  it  be?"  Katherine  asked,  in 
some  alarm  ;  "  there  has  no  post  come  since  I 
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saw  you — it  can  be  nothing  from  St  An- 
drews '? " 

"  No,  no,  no !  It  is  something  nearer  this. 
Oh,  Kate,  you  know  how  wretched  I  have 
lately  been.  I  thought  I  could  not  have  been 
more  so — how  little  did  I  know  !  It  is  a  hard 
thing,  certainly,  to  be  ill-treated  and  made 
unhappy  ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful  it 
seems  when,  in  addition,  I  must  bear  the  utter 
misery  of  making  another  person  miserable — I 
suppose  ill-using  him — for  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve he  could  have  loved  me  one-half  so  much 
as  he  declares  he  has  long  done,  unless  I  had 
given  him  encouragement ;  but  God  knows 
that  if  I  did,  it  was  unconsciously,  for  such  an 
idea  never  entered  into  my  head  till  this  day; 
and  now  I  think  I  must  have  been  stone-blind, 
so  kind  and  thoughtful  and  tender  as  he  has 
always  been — I  might  have  known  that  there 
must  be  some  reason. — Oh !  I  believe  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate,  disastrous  mortal  in  the 
whole  world — may  I  rebolt  your  door"? — thank 
you,  dear." 

Though  alarmed  for  a  moment,  Katherine 
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soon  guessed  the  cause  of  this  new  grief  and 
incoherent  ebullition  on  the  part  of  Millie,  and 
before  it  came  quite  to  the  end  was  able  to 
understand  pretty  well  what  had  occurred. 
That  she  had  met  the  Rector,  and  that  he  had 
been  tempted  by  the  unlooked-for  opportunity 
to  make  an  imprudent  avowal  of  his  attach- 
ment to  her — an  attachment  which  she  herself 
had  long  ago  perceived,  had  lately  wished 
well  to,  and  had  not  been  without  fears  might 
be,  for  a  time  at  least,  frustrated  by  a  prema- 
ture disclosure. 

She  did  not  therefore  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand her.  Neither  did  she  at  once  take  the 
part  of  advocate  for  him.  She  merely  soothed 
her,  said  that  having  seen  them  often  together 
she  had  strongly  suspected  he  liked  her  ;  but 
of  one  thing  she  had  always  felt  absolutely 
certain,  and  that  was,  that  Millie  herself  had 
neither  seen,  nor  in  any  way  consciously  en- 
couraged it ;  she  could  therefore  most  conscien- 
tiously and  entirely  exculpate  her  from  any 
blame  or  responsibility  in  the  matter  ;  and  she 
begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  not  to  agonise  over 
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a  suffering  of  which  she  had  been  so  innocently 
the  cause. 

A  little  relieved  and  composed  by  this  view 
of  the  subject,  Millie  was  soon  able  to  give 
some  account  of  what  had  really  occurred.  She 
had  walked  a  far  way  down  by  the  river-side — 
of  course  going  over  in  her  own  mind  some  of 
the  words  and  scenes  of  the  past — whole  vol- 
umes of  which,  as  Katherine  well  knew,  would 
never,  as  long  as  she  lived,  go  out  of  it — and, 
overcome  by  vivid  recollections,  had  sat  down 
on  the  banks — she  owned,  to  indulge  in  a  flood 
of  tears — for  one  cannot  always  be  calm  and 
guarded  ;  indeed,  she  believed  very  few  people 
in  the  world  before  had  ever  put  such  a  firm 
constraint  on  themselves  as  she  had  been  doing 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks — trying  to 
think  about  everybody  and  everything  except 
herself,  which,  of  course,  was  no  more  than  her 
duty,  seeing  that  everybody  was  so  good  and 
kind  to  her — when  she  saw  Mr  Harland  com- 
ing slowly  along  the  path  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  apparently  as  deep  in  sad  thoughts  as 
herself     He  was  on  the  lower  pathway  and  did 
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not  observe  her  till  he  came  quite  opposite,  but 
when  he  did,  she  could  plainly  see  that  his  face 
was  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  he  immediately 
came  and  spoke,  and  soon  sat  down  by  her. 
Though  she  had  hastily  dried  her  eyes  and 
tried  to  look  as  usual,  he  could  not  but  see 
that  she  had  been  crying,  and  after  a  common 
remark  or  two,  he  began  to  speak  so  very  nicely 
about  trial  and  suffering — how  universal  they 
were — and  the  need  that  every  one  had  for  faith 
and  exertion,  that  she  felt  soothed  and  elevated 
by  it ;  and,  but  for  what  followed,  would,  she 
believed,  have  been  the  better  for  it  all  her 
life.  She  did  not  know  how  it  could  have 
been,  but  no  doubt  he  seemed  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  kind  of  pain  she  felt  in  her 
heart,  and  to  know  what  was  best  for  it.  She 
believed  she  had  muttered  some  words  to  this 
effect — that  what  he  had  said  had  done  her 
good — had  made  her  more  aware  of  how  she 
ought  to  think  and  feel,  and  that  she  wished 
she  could  always  see  things  as  she  was  doing 
at  that  moment.  And  then  he  had  somehow 
slid  into  his  own  sad  feelings,  his  solitary  state 
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and  prospects,  about  which  she  had  always  felt 
dreadfully  sorry,  and  frankly  told  him  so ; 
and  then  she  really  could  not  tell  exactly  how 
it  had  begun  ;  but  there  he  was,  asking  her 
whether,  forlorn  as  they  both  were,  they  might 
not  console  one  another !  and  from  that  to 
making  downright  love  to  her,  telling  her  that 
he  had  admired  her  from  the  first  moment  he 
had  ever  seen  her — had  soon  begun  to  like  her 
extremely,  and  now  loved  her  so  very  much  that 
he  must  be  miserable  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
if  he  could  not  make  her  love  him  just  a  little 
in  return !  All  this  was  so  very  unexpected, 
so  sudden  and  dreadful  to  her,  and  seemed 
from  his  earnest  agitated  manner  so  perfectly 
true,  that  she  thought  she  should  have  fainted 
with  surprise,  grief  for  him,  and  remorse,  and 
horror  of  every  kind, — in  short  of  all  the  misery 
of  which  she  felt  unable  at  that  moment  to  give 
Katherine  the  smallest  idea — and  she  wept 
bitterly  at  the  recollection. 

Katherine  could  hardly  restrain  her  own 
tears  at  the  sight  of  poor  Millie's  genuine  dis- 
tress. 
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"  And  what  followed  ? ''  she  asked,  with  great 
interest — "  what  answer  did  you  make  1  '^ 

"What  answer  could  I  make  V  she  said,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  but  to  tell  him  that 
it  only  wanted  this  to  complete  the  shame  and 
misery  of  my  hateful  disastrous  existence — 
that  1  was  a  poor  deserted  unhappy  woman, 
who  had  no  longer  any  hope  in  life,  or  any 
feeling  to  bestow  of  the  kind  he  wanted — and 
that  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  having 
awakened  it  in  him  ;  and  I  begged  he  would 
think  of  me  no  more  in  that  way — forget  me, 
indeed,  altogether.  I  was  going  away  soon,  and 
should  be  out  of  his  sight  and  way  for  ever." 

"And  then  you  parted'?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  walked  with  me  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  lime-tree  avenue,  asking  my  pardon 
so  humbly  for  having  given  me  pain,  begging 
me  to  allow  him  still  to  be  the  friend  I  had 
owned  I  considered  him — to  be  anything  to  me 
— useful  to  me  in  any  way  ;  and  I  really  be- 
lieve, Kate,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  a  diffident,  unassuming,  very  clever 
man,  w^hich  I  thought  before  was  impossible, 
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he  is  that  man.  And  all  this  would  have  been 
very  well  if  he  had  only  gone  away  then." 

"  But  he  did  not '?  Go  on,  I  am  so  interested. 
I  quite  agree  with  you,  Millie,  that  he  is  the 
furthest  thing  possible  from  being  in  any  way 
presumptuous." 

*'  I  am  sure  he  is ;  but  this  was  just  my 
snare.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  walk,  and 
must  soon  part — and  oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  ! 
but  unfortunately  he  happened  to  say,  in  a  low, 
depressed,  evidently  sincere  tone,  that  I  was 
very  good  to  forgive  him — he  never  would  for- 
give himself  for  the  folly  and  presumption  he 
felt  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  one  so  young,  charming,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense,  as  I  am,  could  ever  have 
liked  a  plain,  middle-aged,  every  way  unattrac- 
tive fellow  like  himself" — she  stopped. 

"Poor,  dear  Mr  Harland,"  said  Katherine, 
with  moistened  eyes,  "  I  am  so  sorry  ;  and 
what  did  you  say  V 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  I  too  was  so  terribly 
sorry  to  see  him  look  so  very  unhappy,  and 
that  he  could  possibly  think  or  speak  of  him- 
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self  in  this  painfully  humble,  disparaging  way, 
that  I  could  not  help  letting  out — what  was 
quite  true,  Kate,  that  I  did  not  think  like  that 
at  all — that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me,  my  superior  in  every 
way,  so  clever  and  pleasant  and  accomplished 
as  he  was ;  that  it  was  nothing  in  him,  but 
only  my  own  misfortunes,  the  horrible  state  I 
was  in — having  considered  myself  for  years 
and  years  all  but  married  to  another,  and  so, 
absolutely  dead  for  ever  to  feelings  of  that 
kind  towards  any  one, — that  it  was  that  alone 
made  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  think  of  him 
or  any  one  else  in  the  world  ;  and  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  I  wished  to  heaven  that  he 
and  I  had  met  five  years  ago,  instead  of  now" 
— she  stopped  again. 

Bravo  !  thought  Katherine.  The  Eector  will 
certainly  not  die  of  despair  !  but  she  only  said, 
'*  You  were  quite  right.  I  think  you  owed 
this  to  him,  Millie.  I  am  glad  you  had  the 
honesty  to  say  it." 

"  I  thought  as  you  do  when  I  said  it,  Kate  ; 
but  not  after  I  saw  how  glad  it  seemed  to 
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make  him.  I  was  immediately  frightened  at 
the  changed  expression  of  his  face,  in  case  he 
could  be  thinking  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
possible  there  should  ever  be  anything  but 
common  friendship  between  us,  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  teirhim  so  at  once  ;  so  I  did  it,  but 
rather  abruptly,  I  fear,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  part  so  immediately  after,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  to  look  back  on.  I  wish 
I  could  be  sure  that  he  is  neither  angry  with 
me  nor  expecting  that  there  can  ever  be  any- 
thing between  us,  which  there  certainly  can 
never  be." 

Katherine  could  not  decide  the  question  for 
her,  and  said  she  thought  her  safest  course 
was  just  quietly  to  hope  that  time  would  set 
it  all  right. 

Fred  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  sister  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  birth  of  her  son  and 
heir  —  lucky  little  fellow  as  the  latter  was, 
coming  into  a  world  that  would  always  be  so 
pleasant  to  one  in  his  fortunate  circumstances! 
and  to  tell  her  that,  with  George's  good  help. 
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he  had  just  been  able  to  exchange  into  the 
4th  Foot  —  a  very  pleasant  regiment,  he  be- 
lieved— the  depot  of  which  was  now  stationed 
at  Dublin,  where  he  had  been  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  join  it ;  that  his  wife,  who  had  long 
been  particularly  anxious  to  know  her,  had 
wished  much  to  come  to  Sedgely  Court,  and 
he  should  certainly  have  brought  her,  as  Helen 
had  kindly  proposed,  before  they  left  England  ; 
but  in  the  present  painful  circumstances  of  his 
mother's  dislike  to  his  marriage,  and  very  un- 
kind treatment  in  every  way  of  himself,  &c.,  it 
was  George's  opinion,  as  well  as  his  own,  that 
the  visit  had  better  be  delayed.  He  should 
therefore  bid  her  good-bye  in  the  only  way  pos- 
sible for  him,  and  with  a  thousand  good  wishes. 
He  had  also  the  grace  to  express  his  sense  of 
George's  kind  and  brotherly  conduct  towards 
him,  magnanimously  saying  that  he  did  not 
bear  him  any  grudge  for  having  contrived  to 
please  Mr  Somerville  better  than  it  had  been 
his  own  good  fortune  to  do  ;  especially  since  it 
had  put  it  into  his  power  to  do  for  him,  without 
at  all  distressing  himself,  what  his  mother  most 
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certainly  and  in  common  justice  ought  to  have 
done — viz.,  to  give  him  the  means  of  living,  if 
not  in  the  station  in  which  he  was  born,  or  of 
what  he  had  perhaps  a  right  to  have  counted 
on  by  Mr  Somerville's  early  adoption  of  him, 
yet  certainly  quite  enough  to  enable  them,  with 
his  wife's  admirable  management,  to  live  in 
tolerable  comfort,  if  they  were  once  fairly  away 
from  the  dreadful  expenses  of  London,  &c. 

George  had  certainly  worked  hard — done 
his  very  best  to  serve  his  brother  faithfully,  by 
putting  him  into  a  comfortable,  independent 
position,  and  one  in  which  he  would  find  it 
more  than  usually  diflScult  to  spend  recklessly, 
or  run  himself  into  ruin.  Everything  had  been 
considered  and  arranged  by  him  with  care, 
judgment,  and  most  gentlemanlike  liberality. 
In  the  mean  time  they  were  quite  out  of  harm's 
way. 

Mr  Somerville  had  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  bought  and  furnished  for  himself  a 
pretty  airy  house  looking  into  the  Green  Park. 
Of  this  George  had  taken  possession  very  soon 
after  that  event,  that  he  might  retain  the  old 
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faithful  servants  ;  and  Fred  and  his  wife 
scarcely  seemed  to  need  an  invitation  to  favour 
him  with  their  company  in  that  pleasant  and 
convenient  abode.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  all 
he  had  to  do  otherwise,  he  had  all  this  time 
been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  his  new  relative. 
She  had  not  impressed  him  very  favourably  at 
the  beginning  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  six  or 
eight  weeks'  intercourse,  he  felt  decidedly  that 
he  had  not  grown  to  like  her  any  better.  Not 
more  than  half  of  that  time  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  become  pretty  well  aware 
that  if  Fred  need  not  look  for  a  very  full  mea- 
sure of  connubial  felicity,  he  would  at  least,  as 
far  as  present  appearances  went,  be  safer  from 
absolute  ruin  and  bankruptcy  than  even  with 
George's  own  late  careful  arrangements  he  would 
probably  ever  have  been.  And  this  was  some- 
thing. Though  not  attractive,  she  was  certainly 
pretty,  with  ^petite  regular  features,  long  curls, 
a  small  w^aist,  and  neat  ankles.  She  was 
evidently  very  fond  of  Fred,  and  exacting  of 
bis  entire  devotion  and  attendance.  But  though 
she  was  exquisitely  soignee  in  her  dress  and 
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appointments,  proud  of  her  husband's  hand- 
some, well-dressed,  gentlemanlike  appearance, 
and  was  never  tired  of  walking  about  with 
him  in  all  public  quarters,  to  the  admiration, 
as  she  believed,  of  every  mortal  who  beheld 
them,  she  was  by  no  means  reckless  or  thought- 
less in  her  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  remarkably  sharp,  knowing,  and  scrupu- 
lous, and  never  spent  an  inadvertent  penny,  or 
one  for  which  she  did  not  take  care  to  secure 
her  full  pennyworth.  She  was  neither  gentle, 
natural-mannered,  intellectual,  nor,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  at  all  accomplished.  But  she 
had  been  by  no  means  unobservant  of  the  kind 
of  world  Avith  which  she  had  come  in  contact — 
had  picked  up  some  stray  scraps  of  information 
about  places  and  events  which  she  managed  to 
bring  out  with  some  natural  tact — had  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  ways  and  weak- 
nesses of  most  of  the  men  and  women  around 
her,  and,  moreover,  a  flattering  plausible  man- 
ner towards  them,  which  helped  her  far  better 
on  in  ordinary  society  than  real  superiority  of 
mind  and  abilities,  when  unaccompanied  with 
VOL.  III.  R 
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this  pleasant  species  of  lubricating  fluid,  very 
often  does.  Her  large  bright  well-opened  black 
eyes  were  so  far  intelligent  that  they  seemed  at 
once  able  to  appraise  every  object  they  looked 
on,  human  or  other,  and  to  bring  it  home  to 
her  apprehension  in  its  precise  worldly  or  mar- 
ketable value.  According  to  George's  view, 
there  was  not  in  their  profoundest  depths  the 
possibility  of  any  higher  range  of  speculation. 
Most  fortunately,  as  it  seemed  to  his  brother, 
Fred,  for  the  present  at  least,  wanted  nothing 
more  elevated  or  even  sentimental  at  her  hands 
than  she  liad  to  bestow  in  abundance.  If  he 
had  ever  been  capable  of  entertaining  higher 
ideas  of  love  and  matrimony,  these  had  appa- 
rently all  flown  to  the  winds  of  heaven — they 
troubled  bim  no  longer.  She  was  fond  of  good 
eating  and  drinking,  of  little  junkets  and  play- 
going,  and  parties  down  the  Thames,  with  such 
society  as  fell  easily  in  their  way.  All  this  was 
quite  to  his  taste  also  ;  and  she  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  securing  it  in  all  its  details  of  exqui- 
site little  whitebait  dinners,  boats,  carriages, 
and  comfortable  play -boxes,  as  well  as  the 
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eleo-ant  dress-luxuries  of  both,  at  the  smallest 
possible  outlay.  In  after  days,  indeed,  as  they 
grew  fat,  and  their  noses  began  to  assume  a 
reddish  hue,  a  little  more  liberty  than  she  ever 
in  all  his  future  life  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  would 
have  seemed  to  his  changeable  appetite  an  in- 
estimable boon — the  power  of  throwing  away 
a  few  pounds  in  bets  and  billiard-playing,  or 
in  a  small  escapade  from  her  apron-string  with 
a  male  friend  or  two,  in  any  possible  direction, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety.  But  such  a 
luxury  he  soon  found  he  must  never  again 
look  to  have.  Wherever  he  went,  his  wife 
must  be  there,  which  was  by  no  means  at  all 
times  exhilarating  to  his  spirits.  In  an  unwary 
moment,  and  while  luxuriating  in  the  pleasures 
and  dainties  which  her  wonderful  management 
had  secured  to  him,  under  what  he  himself 
would  have  found  to  be  insuperable  difficulties, 
he  had  sworn  that  henceforward  she  was  to  be 
purse-keeper  and  sole  manager  of  whatever 
means  they  should  be  able  to  secure — a  privi- 
lege of  which  he  had  never  again  either  the 
courage  or  the  power  to  deprive  her. 
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But  we  are  anticipating — this  was  hardly  the 
state  of  things  between  them  wliile  they  were 
George's  guests. 

In  George's  late  letters  to  his  sister,  which, 
especially  since  his  last  visit  to  Sedgely  Court, 
had  been  more  than  usually  frequent,  open- 
hearted,  and  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  love 
and  interest  in  her  and  all  about  her,  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  give  her  his  honest,  unexaggerated 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  new-married  pair 
under  his  roof,  in  particular  of  their  apparent 
present  suitableness  to  each  other,  the  real  secret 
of  it,  and  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on 
each  by  the  character  and  companionship  of  the 
other.  Her  superior  strength  of  nerve  and 
will,  his  love  of  ease,  hatred  of  self-assertion, 
or  of  disturbing  scenes  of  any  kind — which 
must  keep  him  for  ever  under  her  vulgar,  un- 
generous foot  —  plainly  indicated  what  the 
future  between  them  must  be ;  and  all  this, 
as  it  had  arisen  in  George's  own  mind,  Kathe- 
rine  had,  at  his  request,  been  from  time  to 
time  made  aware  of,  with  the  intention,  as 
she   could   not   help   suspecting  —  though  no 
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hint  to  that  eflPect  could  be  given  through 
Mrs  Arundel — of  being  communicated  to  her 
cousin  in  any  way  she  should  think  it  might 
be  useful  in  lessening  her  regrets  for  what  had 
been  so  remorselessly  withdrawn  from  her, — a 
course  which  Katherine  would  have  willingly 
and  hopefully  adopted  if  Millie  had  given  her 
any  opening  to  it.  But  after  the  first  dread- 
ful days  his  name  or  any  allusion  to  him  had 
never  passed  her  lips,  and  Katherine  had  no 
courage,  uninvited,  to  force  the  painful  subject 
upon  her.  And  certainly,  with  all  her  vaunted 
exertion  and  self-denial,  poor  Millie  had  not 
yet  fallen  on  the  best  method  of  effecting  her 
own  cure.  She  behaved  well  in  the  presence 
of  others,  but  when  alone,  allowed  her  mind  to 
run  vaguely,  inconsistently  enough  but  con- 
stantly, on  the  subject  of  her  unfaithful  lover. 
Sometimes  she  would  conjure  up  the  idea  of 
him  loving  his  wife  passionately,  devotedly,  as 
he  had  once  done  herself,  and  would  picture 
scenes  of  exquisite  delight  between  them,  which 
pierced  her  own  heart  through  as  if  with  the 
sharpest  sword,  and  inflicted  on  her  the  most 
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acute  agony.     At  other  times,  when  she  consid- 
ered the  lady's  previous  conduct  and  tone  of 
character,  and  thought  how  probable  it  was 
that  in  his  sickness  and  weakness  he  had  been 
taken  advantage  of,  that  he  was  now  perhaps 
suffering  like  herself,  might  even  be  thinking 
regretfully,  remorsefully  of  her,  and  of  his  own 
breach  of  the  faith  sworn  between  them,  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  grief  and  commiseration  would 
seize  her — of  gentle  pity,  regret,  and  a  general 
blaming  of  fate,  and  of  everybody  else  in  the 
world  except  him.     It  is  plain  that  this  could 
be  in  no  way  a  wholesome  regime  for  a  heart 
so  diseased  as  hers  still  undoubtedly  w^as — that 
the  wound  lay  too  deep  for  the  mere  surface- 
dressing  she  was  content  wath  giving  it  in  her 
behaviour  before  the  w^orld — and  that  it  must 
be  deeply   probed,    and  the   diseased   portion 
skilfully  cut  out   altogether  before  a  healthy 
state  might  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

After  Millie's  confidence  to  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eector's  unsuccessful  addresses,  it  seemed 
to  Katherine  that  there  was  a  small  opening  by 
which  she  might  make  some  such  attempt  to 
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set  things  before  Millie  in  a  light  which  might 
do  her  good,  as  a  faithful  physician  sometimes 
feels  called  on  to  attempt,  even  though  aware 
that  it  may  probably  fail,  as  well  as  be  per- 
formed at  the  risk  of  giving  the  patient  great 
pain  for  the  time. 

As  they  were  retiring  to  bed  that  night, 
Millie  came  into  Katherine's  room  still  full  of 
the  morning's  painful  experiences,  and  desirous 
of  hearing  from  Katherine  a  reiterated  assur- 
ance  that  she  had  not  been  dreadfully  to  blame 
in  letting  that  poor  good  fellow  fall  in  love 
with  one  like  her,  who  had,  and  always  must 
have,  a  heart  of  stone,  and  could  never,  as  long 
as  she  lived,  make  tlie  slightest  return  of  that 
kind  to  anybody — which  Katherine  was  again 
quite  ready  to  give  her,  as  well  as  many  other 
soothing  and  comforting  words. 

Though  ignorant  from  personal  experience  of 
how  dangerous  a  possession  a  habitually  un- 
controlled imagination  may  be,  and  how  far  it 
will  often  go  towards  the  creation  and  nourish- 
ment of  what  is  both  wrong  in  itself,  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  whole  wellbeing  of  the  unfortunate 
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mortal  who  yields  to  its  sway,  Katherine 
strongly  suspected  that  Millie  gave  far  too  much 
line  to  her  tender,  morbid,  wandering  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  faithless  Fred ; 
and  that  if  she  could  but  properly  realise  the 
true  state  of  the  matter — be  convinced  that 
he  had  not  only  been,  as  she  knew  to  her  cost, 
weak  and  faithless  to  herself,  but  that,  quite 
oblivious  of  her  existence,  alike  unvisited  by 
remorse  or  by  elevated  feelings  of  any  kind,  he 
was  unconcernedly  giving  himself  up  in  feeble 
contentment  of  mind  and  body  to  the  merely 
selfish  pleasures  and  ease  of  the  hour,  it  must 
surely  have  the  effect  of  turning  her  love  into 
indifference,  if  not  contempt — of  showing  her 
the  mistake  she  had  all  along  made  in  her  dei- 
fication of  him — of  making  her  ashamed  of  her 
obstinacy  in  clinging  to  an  image,  the  crea- 
tion of  her  imagination  alone — of  forcing  her  to 
let  go  her  hold  of  it  ;  and  however  painful  the 
efi'ort  miorht  be,  to  set  about  a  more  innocent  and 
respectable  occupation  of  her  heart  and  mind. 

As  Millie  rose  to  leave  her,  therefore,  after 
bidding  her  good-night,  and  telling  her  to  sleep 
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sound,  untroubled  by  compunctions  on  that 
head,  she  ventured  to  add,  "  Not  that  I  think 
you  clear  of  blame,  dearest,  but  it  is  quite  in 
another  respect.  Mind  I  give  you  no  en- 
couragement in  holding  so  tenaciously  to  your 
old  feelings  about  that  unworthy  Fred." 

Millie  set  down  her  candle  again  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Dear  Kate,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  like  him — love  him  yet '? 
or  that  I  ever  want  to  see  him  again  in  all  my 
life '?  I  must  be  mad  to  do  so  after  his  treat- 
ment of  me." 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  you  still  love  him, 
Millie,  only  that  you  think  far  too  much  about 
him,  dear." 

Her  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  Kate,  you  are  very  cruel !  As  if  I  can  help 
thinking  about  kim,  after  caring  about  him 
for  years  and  years,  and  having  reason  to  think 
he  really  loved  me.  It  is  easy  to  say  forget — 
even  to  see  that  one  ought — but  not  possible, 
I  can  tell  you,  to  do  it — try  as  one  may.  There 
are  some  things  that  one  can  never,  never 
forget." 
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"  I  can  understand  that,  dear,"  said  Katha- 
rine, soothingly  ;  "  it  must  be  very  difficult. 
Still,  Millie,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  a  painful  sense  that  such  and  such 
things  have  been,  and  dwelling  constantly  on 
them — going  into  them,  and  thinking  them 
over  in  all  their  details.  I  daresay  for  a  little 
one  could  not  often  put  them  away ;  but  after 
weeks  and  months,  when  it  has  become  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  do  it — such  as  in  this  case  when 
a  man  is  married  to  another — it  would  be 
wrong,  dreadful,  not  to  make  an  effort  then. 
Surely,  dearest,  one  must  think  as  seldom  as 
possible  about  the  husband  of  another  woman, 
and  not  be  dwelling  on  past  love-scenes  with 
him,  as  you  said  you  had  been  doing  only  this 
morning." 

Millie  was  very  angry. 

"  I  said  nothing  about  love-scenes,  Kate, 
and  you  are  very  cruel  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
way !  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  not 
opened  my  lips  to  you  on  the  subject ;  it  is  not 
often  that  I  trouble  you  with  my  great  unhap- 
piness.     I  did  think  you  were  too  much  my 
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friend  not  to  be  sorry  for  me  in  my  misery, 
instead  of  criticising  me,  and  so  was  not  on  my 
guard  before  you,  as  I  now  see  I  ought  to  have 
been.  I  shall  certainly  not  trouble  you  with  it 
again — good-night.  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which  I  have  lately 
been,  and  still  am,  or  you  will  think  differently, 
and  feel, — oh,  so  very,  very  differently  I " 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now  Millie,  you  know  you  are  very  un- 
reasonable— that  nobody  could  be  more  sorry 
for  another  than  I  have  been  for  you,  and  still 
am — and  you  ought  not  to  vex  me  by  speaking 
so  pettishly,  so  resentfully."  She  could  not  help 
a  few  tears  also.  "  There,  kiss  me,  and  say  you 
are  good,  and  sorry,  and  will  always  trust  me. 
Criticising  you !  I  declare  to  you,  dear,  that 
even  now,  when  I  feel  it  to  be  a  real  duty  to 
find  fault  with  you,  I  have  hardly  the  heart  to 
do  it,  I  feel  so  very  tenderly  for  you,  and  it  is 
only  because  I  think  you  are  hurting  yourself 
that  I  venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  you 
angry  with  me,  to  say  that  you  must  do  some- 
thing you  have  never  yet  done,  and  that  is,  to 
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exert  your  very  best  powers  to  put  this  detest- 
able affair  under  your  feet  for  ever — to  force 
your  mind  into  quite  other  directions.  It  seems 
to  me  altogether  shocking  that  you,  who  are 
so  good  and  clever,  so  kind-hearted,  and  every 
way  attractive,  should  allow  yourself  to  be 
made  miserable  for  life  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
has  behaved  to  you  as  he  has  done — one  so 
little  worthy — so  wretchedly  poor-spirited — so 
— I  was  really  going  to  say — so  contemptible ! " 

Millie  was  weeping  copiously ;  but  it  was 
rather  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  As  soon  as 
she  could  speak,  she  said, 

"  I  really  wonder  you  can  speak  in  that 
dreadful  way  of  anybody,  Kate,  especially  of 
one  you  know  so  very  little  about.  You  need 
not  turn  up  by  way  of  excusing  your  unchari- 
tableness  that  he  has  behaved  ill  to  me.  God 
knows  I  feel  that  in  my  heart  at  every  moment. 
But  who  knows  how  it  was  brought  about  *? 
forced  upon  him,  very  likely — or  what  arts 
were  practised  upon  his  weakness  by  that 
dreadful  creature'?  It  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
cannot  forget,   Kate,  how  loving,  and  gentle, 
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and  deliglitful  he  once  was,  and  that  now  he 
is  very  likely  as  miserable  as  myself  —  more 
so,  probably." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Millie.  If  he  had  been 
capable  of  snflfering  in  the  way  you  are  suppos- 
ing— I  mean,  if  he  had  a  tender  conscience — I 
don't  in  the  least  believe  he  could  have  done 
as  he  has  done  by  you.  Though  I  had  never 
heard  a  word  about  him  and  his  doings  from 
any  other  quarter,  I  should  have  thought  so, 
but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal;  and  if  it  will 
make  any  diflference  to  you  to  know  it,  dearest 
Millie,  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  not  a  bit  un- 
happy, or  suffering — never  has  been — but  has 
been  going  about  constantly  to  balls,  and  plays, 
and  fetes  of  all  kinds,  and  indulging  in  every 
idle  pleasure,  evidently  without  one  remorseful 
thought,  which  plainly  shows  what  a  bad  man 
he  is,  and  how  mistaken  you  have  been  in  him 
all  along." 

But  this  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
turning  poor  Millie  away  from  her  idols.  She 
only  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever,  for  the  very 
worst  side  of  the  misery  was  now  in  the  ascen- 
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dant.  She  said  through  her  sobs,  "  For  God's 
sake,  Kate,  don't  torture  me  any  more!  I 
really  wonder  you  have  the  heart !  Of  course 
he  is  not  in  the  least  sorry.  If  he  had  not 
liked  going  over  to  her  he  would  not  have  been 
so  easily  persuaded.  I  might  have  known  that. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  never  thinks  of  me,  or  of 
the  wrong  he  has  done  me.  How  should  he  1 
when  he  is  so  happy  —  so  delighted  —  per- 
fectly run  away  with,  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
suppose  she  has  some  wonderful  charm  about 
her,  that  bad  woman  !  Though  I  know  she  is 
such  a  wretch,  I  would  give  the  whole  world  to 
see  her !  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he 
loves  her  a  thousand  times  better  than  he  ever 
did  me ;  and  that  if  he  ever  looks  back  at  all, 
it  is  only  to  wonder  how  he  could  ever  care  in 
the  least  for  me.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  and  yet 
I  would  have  died  for  him  !" 

She  rocked  herself  back  and  forward  in  great 
despair.  Katherine  went  on  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  If  I  did  not  know  for  a  certainty, 
Millie,  how  very  different  it  all  is  from  either 
of  these  imaginations  of  yours,  I  should  not 
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meddle — I  should  leave  it  to  time  to  bring  you 
into  another  state  of  feeling ;  but  it  seems 
so  provoking  that  you  should  be  suffering  so 
much,  distressing  yourself  with  suppositions  so 
very  different  from  the  truth.  And  as  I  happen 
to  know  how  the  matter  really  is,  I  must  tell 
you  that  he  is  neither  unhappy  nor  in  the  state 
of  delight  that  you  are  imagining,  but  pretty 
contented,  dressing  himself  up  finely,  and  swag- 
gering about,  eating  and  drinking  well,  pleased 
enough  with  his  wife,  so  long  as  she  will  only 
let  him  be  easy  and  comfortable,  thinking  of 
nothing  at  all  but  what  is  before  his  sight,  and 
caring  for  nobody  in  the  world  except  himself 
— a  very  contemptible  character  in  my  opinion." 

*^  But  how  on  earth  can  you  know  all  this, 
Kate  1 "  she  asked,  stopping  her  sobs  in  wonder. 

"  I  know  it  from  one  not  likely  to  exaggerate 
his  faults  and  failings — from  his  own  brother, 
with  whom  he  and  his  wife  have  been  staying 
for  the  last  two  months.'' 

"  Not  a  very  brotherly  act,  to  expose  him 
and  speak  in  this  way  of  him  !  But  what  does 
he  say  \      If  you  knew  he  was  such  a  poor 
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thing  as  you  and  his  brother  are  making  him 
out  to  be — and  he  must  be  changed  indeed  if  he 
is — I  wonder  you  did  not  give  me  a  hint  of  it 
before.  You  must  have  known  surely  that  it 
would  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects 
to  me." 

'^  I  thought  it  would  be  the  most  painful, 
Millie,  or  I  should  gladly  have  told  it  to  you, 
just  as  I  heard  it,  in  letters  which  Mrs  Arundel 
showed  me  from  his  brother,  who,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  speaks  the  absolute  truth  about 
both  husband  and  wife,  as  far  as  any  one  can 
know  it,  and  I  think  will  rightly  have  no  ob- 
jection that  you  should  know  all  he  says." 

"  Tell  me — tell  me  every  word  he  says  about 
them,"  she  cried,  vehemently.  "  I  am  hunger- 
ing to  hear  it !  Oh,  may  I  not  see  the  letters  1 
No?  Very  well,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  what 
he  says  on  other  subjects,  so  that  you  read 
every  word  there  is  about  these  two.  Now, 
don't  miss  a  syllable.  I  believe  Mr  Temple  is  a 
very  good  clever  man,  and  will  say  nothing  but 
the  truth  even  of  his  brother.  Please  to  go  on, 
Kate,  I  do  so  much  want  to  know  about  them." 
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And  thus  urged,  Katherine  drew  from  a 
private  drawer  the  packet  of  George's  late 
letters  which  she  had  begged  Mrs  Arundel  to 
lend  her,  and  read  to  Millie  the  passages  con- 
cerning the  Frederick  Temples,  which  she  had 
already  marked  for  the  purpose.  Millie  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention,  but  she  wept  no 
more.  When  the  last  extract  was  read — and 
some  of  them  at  her  request  twice  over — she 
rose  hastily,  kissed  Katherine,  and  with  her 
cheeks  crimsoned,  said  she  was  glad  she  knew 
all  that — it  was  horrible — too  dreadful — dif- 
ferent every  way  from  what  she  had  been  fancy- 
ing ;  and  oh  how  dreadfully  he  must  have 
fallen  off  in  these  long  years  since  they  had 
been  separated  !  Perhaps  everything  had 
really  been  for  the  best — little  patience  as  she 
had  always  had  for  the  sound  of  these  common- 
place words,  generally  used  by  ordinary  stupid 
people.  But  she  certainly  could  not  have  gone 
on  liking  and  respecting  a  man  so  utterly  fri- 
volous and  poor-spirited,  as  it  was  plain  he  had 
become.  And  now,  most  assuredly,  they  need 
never  again  mention  his  name ! 

VOL.  iir.  s 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 


"  THE    MYRTLE    BOUGH    BIDS    LOVEES    LIVE." 


Ten  days  passed  after  this  without  once  bring- 
ing Mr  Harland  to  Sedgely  Court.  As  for  two 
or  three  months  previous  to  this  time  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  there,  either  morn- 
ing or  evening,  twice,  even  three  times  a- week, 
his  absence  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked. 

Millie  naturally  set  it  down  to  his  being 
hurt,  angry,  disgusted  with  her ;  said  more 
than  once  to  Katherine  that  she  had  quite  ex- 
pected this — knew  exactly  how  it  would  be — 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  of  her  misfor- 
tunes she  must  lose  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world 
who  had,  she  supposed,  ever  truly  cared  for 
her.      It    was    certainly   provoking.      At    the 
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same  time,  perhaps,  it  was  better  on  the  whole 
that  it  should  be  so.  Since  it  was  so  perfectly 
impossible  that  they  could  ever  be  more  than 
friends  to  each  other,  it  did  not  signify — if  it 
would  do  him  any  good  to  dislike  her — that 
they  should  after  this  be  less. 

Katherine  read  his  absence  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  rather  gave  him  credit  for  the  pru- 
dence of  it.  From  all  that  had  passed  in  his 
stormy  interview  with  Millie,  he  could  not, 
she  thought,  be  at  all  in  despair  of  yet  winning 
her.  He  must  have  seen  the  evil  of  his  over- 
haste  by  the  worse  speed  which  had  attended 
it ;  and  having,  as  he  had  done,  let  her  know 
distinctly  the  state  of  his  own  sentiments,  was 
now  content  to  bide  his  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  favourable  feelings  on  her  part. 
And  this  was  pretty  near  the  truth — only  that 
while  Katherine  was  quite  sanguine  for  him, 
his  fears  rather  predominated  for  himself. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  August,  a  lovely 
summer  day,  which  would  have  been  too  hot 
and  brilliant,  if  white,  shimmering  clouds  had 
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not  tempered  the  sun's  brightness,  and  thrown 
a  soft  clear  light  over  every  tree,  flower,  and 
blade  of  grass,  that  brought  out  only  more 
distinctly  to  the  undazzled  eye  their  delicate 
tints  and  outlines. 

The  baptism  of  the  important  little  Arundel 
was  to  take  place  next  day,  after  which  there 
was  to  be  a  splendid  dinner-party  of  select 
friends.  Mr  Arundel  would  gladly  have 
extended  his  hospitalities  to  a  larger  circle, 
which  would  have  included  the  tenants,  their 
wives  and  children ;  but  in  consideration  of 
his  wife's  still  delicate  state  of  health,  it  was 
thought  better  that  this  great  fete  should  be 
delayed  for  a  little.  Good  old  Sir  James  Har- 
rington had  consented  to  be  one  of  the  god- 
fathers, George  Temple  was  to  be  the  other, 
and  Katherine  godmother.  George  had  writ- 
ten that  as  his  visit  must  necessarily  be  short, 
it  should  be  paid  entirely  to  Sedgely  Court  on 
this  occasion.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he 
said,  there  was  a  debate  in  which  he  must  take 
a  part  set  down  for  the  1st,  and  this  would 
most  provokingly  prevent  his  reaching  Sedgely 
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Court  before  dinner  that  day  as  he  had  hoped 
to  do,  but  he  might  be  looked  for  certainly 
before  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

The  preparations  went  cheerily  on.  Mrs 
Arundel  quietly  kept  to  her  boudoir,  suffici- 
ently interested  and  occupied  with  the  sight  of 
her  baby  in  its  bassinette  beside  her  sofa ;  but 
Mr  Arundel  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  every 
detail,  from  the  polishing  up  of  the  splendid 
family  christening  ewer  and  basin  of  fine  an- 
tique silver  work,  to  the  baby's  laced  robe  and 
delicate  coral  necklace,  its  first  gifts,  an  offer- 
ing from  its  sister-cousin  Katherine.  He  re- 
hearsed the  whole  programme  of  the  entertain- 
ment with  the  two  girls  again  and  again,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  butler  and  housekeeper 
about  services  of  plate,  and  the  style  in  which 
the  domestics  were  to  be  ranged  during  the 
ceremony,  with  a  kindled  eye  and  dignified 
distinctness  and  urbanity  of  tone  unusually 
bland  and  sonorous,  even  for  him.  The  do- 
mestics themselves  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion ; 
and  even  the  baby,  from  its  unusual  complais- 
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ance,  and  wise,  silent  looks,  was  supposed  to 
have  some  faint,  glimmering  idea  of  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  into  which  the  next  day's 
sun  was  to  usher  it.  All  was  joyful,  orderly 
preparation,  every  one  knowing  his  own  work 
and  performing  it  with  prompt  alacrity  and 
exactitude. 

Sedgely  Court,  always  handsome  and  well- 
appointed,  looked  its  very  best.  The  lawn 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house  was  gaily 
decorated  with  orange-trees  and  delicate  flower- 
ing shrubs  from  the  green-houses,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  in  their  tubs  ;  and  the  hall  and  stair- 
case with  wealth  of  bright  exotics  in  fullest 
splendour  of  flower,  Katherine  and  Millie  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  gather  and  arrange 
the  cut  flowers  for  the  drawing-rooms  ;  and  as 
the  company  were  to  assemble  early  next  fore- 
noon, it  was  decided  that  all  preparations  were 
to  be  completed  before  dinner  on  the  previous 
day.  The  young  ladies'  part  of  the  work  was 
tastefully  completed  before  two  o'clock,  and 
was  inspected  and  approved  of  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arundel  at  luncheon-time.    Just  after  luncheon 
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Katherine  decided  that  all  the  ladies  must 
have  hand -bouquets,  and  she  determined  to 
gather  some  splendid  myrtle  flowers  which 
grew  high  up  on  a  wall  of  the  inner  garden, 
most  charmingly  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Out  she  went  again  with  basket  and  scissors 
in  unwearied  spirits,  while  Millie  retired  to 
her  room  to  overlook  some  rather  important 
dressmaking  operations  which  were  going  on 
under  the  neat  hands  of  Susan. 

Katherine,  having  plenty  of  time  before  her, 
made  no  slovenly  work  of  her  exquisite  myrtle 
and  geranium  bouquets,  but  after  an  hour  or 
so  even  that  delightful  labour  was  drawing 
fast  to  a  close.  She  was  still  standing  up  on 
some  garden -steps  that  she  might  reach  to 
several  most  choice  flowers  growing  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  the  fine  old  myrtle-tree,  when 
she  was  gently  hailed  by  a  well-known  voice, 
the  softly-uttered  accents  of  which  ought  not, 
and  certainly  would  not,  have  startled  and  flut- 
tered and  made  crimson  the  cheek  of  any  one 
belonging  to  the  house — herself  excepted.  As 
it  was,  she  jumped  hastily  down  in  complete 
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confusion,  overturning  her  basket  and  scatter- 
ing her  newly-gathered  treasures  far  and  wide. 

"  Mr  Temple  ! — how  you  startled  me  ! ''  she 
said,  in  great  surprise,  but  in  far  greater  indig- 
nation with  herself  for  her  foolish  palpitation 
and  blushes.  "  How  are  you  '?  and  w^here  have 
you  started  up  from  so  suddenly  1  Wd  did 
not  expect  you  till  quite  the  evening.^' 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  hastily, 
quite  as  red,  and  not  much  more  self-possessed 
than  herself.  "  I  came  to  look  for  you,  but 
did  not  mean  quite  to  knock  you  off  your 
perch  with  the  suddenness  of  my  unexpected 
appearance.  It  \vas  sudden  only  to  you  ;  you 
have  been  so  pleasantly  engrossed  that  you 
did  not  hear  the  wheels  of  my  chariot.  I  have 
been  here  these  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  have 
minutely  inspected  the  most  w^onderful  of 
babies,  and  decided  that  it  is  the  perfect  image 
of  its  papa ;  have  heartily  congratulated  its 
delighted  mamma,  and  have  had,  moreover,  a 
tolerably  long  gossip  with  her  on  sundry  mat- 
ters deeply  interesting  to  myself — the  papa 
having  gone  to  the  Eectory,  I  believe,  to  get 
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some  last  instructions  about  the  great  business 
of  to-morrow/' 

"  You  have  indeed  made  good  use  of  your 
time.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  been 
so  surprised.  Your  debate,  I  suppose,  has 
been  put  off — or  did  you  run  away  from  it  1" 

He  smiled. 

"  No,  I  must  not  do  that,  even  for  the  plea- 
sure of  surprising  you,  which  I  own  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  me.  It  was  put  off  till  Monday. 
I  am  at  complete  liberty  for  the  next  three 
days,  and  my  social  energies,  so  long  re- 
strained, are  in  such  exuberant  force,  that 
having  let  dear  Nelly  talk  her  poor  self  almost 
into  a  fever,  I  thought  I  might  come  to  help 
you  to  tie  up  your  bouquets.  She  told  me 
where  I  should  find  you,  and  how  occupied." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said,  quickly  recover- 
ing her  wits,  "  but  I  think  I  have  just  about 
finished  my  work ;  yes,  this  indeed  I  had 
fully  intended,  should  be  my  last  bit  of  de- 
structiveness  on  this  occasion  ;  a  lovely  sprig, 
as  you  see,  and  from  the  very  topmost  branch 
of  the  highest  myrtle." 
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She  held  it  out  to  be  admired.  He  pre- 
tended to  misunderstand  her  intention,  and 
said  instantly,  with  flashing  eyes, 

"  And  you  will  freely  bestow  it  on  me ! 
— thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  gift — 
far  more  precious  to  me,  I  assure  you,  than 
rubies." 

He  touched  the  flower  lightly  with  his  lips 
before  she  could  snatch  it  away,  which  she  now 
did,  with  a  quick  gesture. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  for  you  at  all ;  it 
is  intended  for  Mrs  Arundel's  own  bouquet  to- 
morrow.'' 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  said,  playfully  taking  hold 
of  her  wrist,  "  it  is  no  such  thing,  it  is  intended 
for  me,  and  me  alone,  and  have  it  I  must,  and 
will.  There  must  be  no  drawing  back  after 
my  hopes  were  fairly  raised  ;  you  could  not 
have  the  cruelty  to  do  it.  Did  I  not  come  at 
the  lucky  instant  in  which  you  had,  all  uncon- 
scious of  its  virtue,  secured  it  ^  Fate,  you  see, 
—  Nature  —  Destiny  —  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  not  to  use  a  higher  name  irreverently — 
is  completely  on  my  side  !     You  will  give  it 
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to  me,  then — do  give  it  to  me !     I  shall  die  if 
you  do  not  give  it  to  me !" 

He  had  grown  strangely  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate about  such  a  trifle ;  his  vehemence 
quite  overcame  her,  and  she  had  not  the  heart 
longer  to  refuse  it. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  1"  He  took  it,  and  eagerly 
kissed  the  hand  which  bestowed  it.  "  Then  it 
is  all  right ;  the  prize  is  really  and  truly  mine ; 
the  myrtle-bough,  so  famed  in  song  and  story  I 
And  you  have  given  it  freely — mind,  I  hold  that 
you  give  it  freely — that  I  did  not  merely  force 
it  from  you  in  your  surprise!"  He  put  it  in 
his  bosom,  and  closed  his  vest  carefully  over  it. 
"  How  happy  —  how  blessed  it  makes  me 
feel!"  he  went  on,  in  a  low,  thrilling  tone,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  her,  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 
dilated ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wanting,  longing  for  this  identical  flower,  for 
how  many  years  '? — three'?  or  fourl  all  my  life 
as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  rest  of  it  is  the  merest 
empty  nothingness !" 

Under  a  sudden,  uncontrollable  impulse,  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand. 
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"  It  is  quite  true — don't  turn  away  from  me, 
dearest,  sweetest  Katherine !  let  me  call  you 
Katherine — mine — now,  and  for  ever.  I  swear 
to  you  I  have  never  coveted  anything  in  my 
life,  but  only  this  little  flower,  in  its  full 
meaning,  and  at  your  hands  ;  and  now  my 
heart  is  at  ease ;  I  have  got  it — have  fairly 
won  it  from  you !  If  any  one  should  try  to 
take  it  from  me  again,  he  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  take  my  life  ! " 

His  passionate  looks  and  meaning  words 
about  this  trifling  flower  stirred  her  heart 
strangely.  She  could  not  turn  them  play- 
fully ofi"  as  she  might  have  wished  to  do  had 
she  been  able  to  think  at  all.  But  thought  was 
at  that  moment  completely  swallowed  up  in 
emotion.  She  only  blushed  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  stood  mute  and  trembling,  her  eyes  bent 
down  under  the  fire  of  his — forgetful  for  a 
minute  or  two  either  of  where  she  was  or 
what  was  going  on — possessed  wholly,  delici- 
ously,  by  the  one  blissful  idea  of  loving  and 
being  beloved — the  almost  intolerable  joy  of 
mutual  love,  the  perfect    sympathy  of  heart 
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with  heart  pervading  her  entire  being,  and 
seeming  to  raise  her  high  above  the  reach  of 
Earthly  Fate,  now  and  for  evermore  ! 

But  it  was  only  for  a  minute  or  two  that 
she  was  so  completely  carried  out  of  herself — 
of  all  recollection  of  what  ought  to  be  said 
or  done.  She  was  soon  recollecting  that 
what  had  occurred  on  both  their  parts  was 
only  a  sudden  impulse,  into  which  the  time, 
and  mere  accident,  had  momentarily  betrayed 
them. 

Without  agonising  over  it,  she  had  for  a  long 
time  past  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  state 
of  her  own  feelings  in  regard  to  George,  and 
she  believed  he  liked  her — took  a  particular 
and  loving  interest  in  all  that  concerned  her. 
Not  for  a  moment,  therefore,  could  she  have 
borne  to  suppose  that  what  had  just  passed  on 
his  side  could  possibly  mean  anything  else 
than  that  he  loved  her — was  telling  her  so — 
how  very  dreadful  if  it  could  ! — and  she  could 
hardly  hope  that  her  own  manner  towards 
him  could  bear  any  other  construction  from 
his  point  of  view.     No  doubt  there  had  beeii 
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a  crisis  which  deeply  involved  them  both  ;  yet 
it  was  all  too  sudden,  hurried,  violent,  and 
evidently  without  previous  thought  or  design, 
to  be  quite  safe  or  satisfactory;  and  certainly, 
at  present,  the  sooner  they  could  get  round  to 
their  usual  manner  towards  each  other  the 
better  ;  she  must  try. 

With  unsteady  hands  she  drew  her  little 
basket  towards  her,  and  began  to  pack  up  her 
bouquets.  "  My  pretty,  pretty  flowers,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  which  still  trembled  with 
emotion,  "  I  fear  some  of  you  were  mercilessly 
trodden  on  when  I  jumped  so  suddenly  down 
on  you."  She  glanced  timidly  at  him.  "  I 
must  now  go  into  the  house  and  finish  tying 
them  up.  This  is  a  very  busy  day,  you  kuow. 
I  believe  it  is  almost  three  o'clock,  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Arundel  will  be  wanting  me." 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  con- 
sent that  an  interview  so  paradisiacally  begun 
should  be  ended  quite  so  soon  as  this.  He 
had  come  to  Sedgley  Court  at  this  time  with 
a  fixed  determination  to  find  or  make  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  Katherine  he  loved  her, 
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and  of  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  had 
been  longing  intensely  to  do  this  for  a  long 
while  past — had  given  her  many  hints  of  his 
feelings  towards  her ;  and  now  his  uncle's 
death  had  seemed  to  remove  every  obstacle. 
On  finding  his  sister  alone,  he  had  just  gone 
with  her  heartily  into  her  own  new  position 
and  delightful  prospects,  and  then  got  as  soon 
as  possible  round  to  this  still  dearer  interest. 
On  questioning  her  of  Katherine,  her  health, 
spirits,  occupations,  she  innocently  reiterated 
all  her  previous  feelings  and  opinions  about 
her,  concluding  with  what  a  comfort  she  had 
always  been,  how  beautifully  and  affection- 
ately she  had  behaved  about  darling  baby's 
coming,  and  was  now  as  fond  of  him  almost 
as  themselves.  How  much  dearer  to  Mr 
Arundel  and  herself  she  was  now  than  before 
— if,  indeed,  she  could  be  dearer ! 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  he  said,  with 
moistened  eyes  ;  "  such  sweetness  and  perfect 
unworldliness — though  nothing  more  than  I 
expected  of  her — must,  of  course,  endear  her 
still  more  to  you  and  to  all  of  us." 
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She  perfectly  uDderstood  her  brother's  feel- 
ings towards  Katherine.  His  looks,  his  letters, 
everything  had  spoken  quite  plainly  to  her 
simple  perceptions  ;  and  the  idea  of  their  pro- 
bable union  had  been  her  chief  solace  in  think- 
ing of  what  Katherine  had  lost  by  the  birth 
of  her  darling.  But  now  she  shook  her  head 
ominously. 

"  Not  to  us  all,  I  fear,  dearest  George ! 
Mamma  seems  to  feel  very  differently  about 
her  since  she  is  no  longer  Mr  Arundel's  heiress. 
We  think  it  very  bad  of  her — Mr  Arundel  and 
I — but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  we  are 
much  afraid  there  will  now  be  a  great  dififi- 
culty  with  her." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  not  a  little  scared  by 
the  dark  expression  which  came  suddenly  over 
his  face.  He  started,  looked  almost  fiercely 
even  at  her,  but  only  pressed  her  to  go  quickly 
on.  What  did  she  mean  1  What  had  his 
mother  said  or  done  "?  She  had  not  ventured 
a  word  of  that  kind  to  him — he  wished  to 
heaven  she  had — it  would  soon  have  been 
silenced  for  ever !     Not  to  her — not*  to  Kathe- 
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line,  surely '?  that  would  indeed  be  too  much — 
unbearable  ;  what  had  been  going  on  1 

And  Mrs  Arundel,  who  had  already  consulted 
her  husband  on  this  subject,  and  had  his  full 
consent,  was  able  most  lucidly  to  describe  the 
change  of  manner  in  her  mother  ;  the  thought- 
fulness  she  had  observed  in  Katherine  as  her 
disfavour  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
evident,  up  to  the  last  dreadfully  painful  day, 
not  more  than  a  week  ago,  when  she  had  quite 
attacked  her  about  going  to  St  Andrews,  staying 
all  next  winter  there,  and  probably  marrying 
one  of  the  old  Professors  !  It  was  almost  too 
ridiculous,  and  yet  she  was  sure  it  rather  vexed 
dear  Katherine,  and  had  certainly  made  herself 
very  angry  at  the  time.  She  mentioned  some- 
thing also  of  what  her  mother  had  said  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Norberry,  and  her 
hope  that  he  would,  now  that  he  w^as  so  rich, 
marry  very  grandly,  but  confessed  that  by  that 
time  she  herself  had  been  so  tired  and  sorry 
about  it  all,  that  she  could  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  was  ^roino;  on — whether  or  not  it  was 
poor  lame  Lady  Florence  Grantly  she  was  now 

VOL.  III.  T 
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wishing  him  to  marry.  He,  however,  under- 
stood the  details  of  this  extraordinary  scene 
sufficiently  well  to  be  made  violently  angry 
and  agitated  by  the  account  she  was  so  gently 
giving.  He  listened  eagerly,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  went  out  in  search  of  Kathe- 
rine,  his  heart  burning  within  him,  and  "the 
sides  of  his  intent "  so  fiercely  pricked,  that  it 
was  little  wonder  he  could  not  allow  the  fair 
occasion  of  the  myrtle-bough  to  pass  without 
being  seized  on  and  improved.  And,  for  once 
in  his  life,  he  was  ungenerous  enough  rather  to 
exult  over  the  disadvantage  he  had  put  her  to, 
by  surprising  her  with  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  vehemence  of  his  manner  to- 
wards her,  since  it  had  produced  in  her  a 
something  he  had  been  able  instantly  to  read 
in  his  own  favour. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  She  must  be  his 
own  by  hand  and  word,  as  well  as  by  blushes 
and  tremors  ;  and  before  helping  her  to  collect 
her  flowers,  he  took  the  basket  gently  out  of 
her  hand,  and  putting  it  down  under  a  tree, 
said. 
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"It  will  stand  quite  safely  in  that  shady 
nook  for  a  little  —  you  must  indulge  me," 
ofifering  his  arm  ;  "  I  know  the  preparations 
are  all  completed  for  to-morrow,  and  that 
Nelly  will  not  be  expecting  you.  She  told 
me  this  bouquet-making  of  yours  was  quite 
an  afterthought,  only  to  spend  the  time,  she 
believed  ;  how  I  shall  bless  it  all  my  life  !  I 
want  you  to  walk  with  me  a  little — round  this 
way — it  leads  to  your  own  seat  in  the  little 
wilderness,  about  which  I  have  thought,  I 
assure  you,  most  longingly  many  times  every 
day  since  I  saw  it  last,  two  long  months  ago ! 
At  this  very  turn,  I  hope  you  recollect  what 
passed — your  silent  promise  V  He  stopped  to 
read  the  answer  in  her  speaking  face.  She 
perfectly  recollected,  had  seldom  passed  the 
spot  without  recalling  his  earnest  look,  as  in 
a  low  voice  he  had  asked  her  to  promise  that, 
in  spite  of  Fred's  faithlessness,  she  would  con- 
tinue to  have  faith  in  other  members  of  the 
family — in  himself,  as  she  read  it.  She  was 
silent  still,  but  he  had  not  mistaken  her  silence 
then,  nor  did  he  now. 
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At  the  end  of  two  blissful  hours,  when  the 
dressing-bell  surprised  them,  they  were  still 
seated  on  the  well-remembered  seat,  the  inter- 
est of  their  subject  quite  as  fresh  and  delicious 
as  in  the  first  tumultuous  moments.  For  now 
there  was  on  both  sides  calmness  of  mind 
enough  for  full  confidings  of  the  past ;  and 
every  time  they  had  met,  every  letter  to  Mrs 
Arundel,  every  message,  every  mysterious  inu- 
endo — understood  or  misunderstood — seemed 
to  afford  an  endless  theme.  And  surely  when 
there  is  such  exquisite  radiance,  such  tender 
beauty  as  of  the  new-born  day  in  the  thousand 
delicate  tints  which  for  ever  hallow  the  sweet 
experiences  of  even  the  humblest  of  youthful 
hearts  while  awakening  into  mutual  love — 
that  mysterious  perfection  of  our  being,  the 
great  white  light  of  the  full  and  perfect  day — 
it  is  but  one-sided  and  ill-natured  wit  to  say  of 
the  conversation  of  lovers,  that  it  never  w^earies 
only  because  the  subject  is  ever  themselves ! 
He  told  her  how  beautiful  he  had  thought  her 
on  the  first  day  they  had  met ;  how  sweet  her 
smile  was  as  she  gently  thanked  him  for  helping 
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her  into  the  coach  ;  and  how  naive  and  attrac- 
tive, how  every  way  delightful,  she  had  seemed 
to  him  during  the  charming  tete-d-tete  walk  he 
had  had  with  her  over  the  ill-kept  grounds  of 
poor  dear  KedclifFe,  when  he  had  been  so  happy 
to  know  that  his  sister  would  now  have  such 
pleasant  companionship  ;  how  much  he  had 
rejoiced  over  every  account  dear  Helen  had 
subsequently  given  him  of  their  growing  in- 
timacy,— of  its  usefulness  to  her  in  awakening 
new  powers — at  least  awakening  her  to  the 
consciousness  of  powers  she  had  never  before 
dreamt  of  possessing ;  and  of  the  crowning- 
blessing  of  her  presence  in  the  house,  which 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  brought  about 
that  right  understanding  between  Mr  Arundel 
and  herself,  the  want  of  which  had  made  the 
lives  of  both  so  poor  and  blank.  But  though, 
as  he  might  say,  his  first  hope  of  success  in  his 
profession  was  coeval  with  his  first  sight  of 
herself,  his  worldly  prospects  were  for  some 
time  too  dark  for  him  to  wish  to  involve 
one  whose  destiny  ought  to  be  so  very  diffe- 
rent, in  fortunes  so  humble  as  his.      It  was 
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not,  therefore,  for  quite  a  year  and  a  half,  not 
till  the  second  Christmas  after  her  arrival  at 
Sedgely  Court,  that  he  had  dared  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  trying  to  win  her ;  but  from  that 
time  his  love  had  flowed  steadily  on — "  like  to 
the  Pontic  Sea/'  which  knows  no  ebb.  She 
looked  suddenly  at  him  as  he  spoke — "  Yes, 
dearest,''  he  said,  mournfully,  "  I  know  the 
meaning  of  that  sad  inquiring  look.  You  are 
thinking  of  poor  Miss  Higham,  of  that  most 
sad  tragedy, — never  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  or 
spoken  of  without  the  deepest  feeling."  He 
paused  for  several  minutes.  "  I  think  my  own 
Katherine  understands  that  subject  fully,  and 
how  little  my  heart  ever  swerved  from  her 
through  it  all.  Had  that  poor,  misled,  and 
most  injured  girl  lived,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
all  our  sakes,  that  the  dreadful  feelings  under 
which  the  connection  between  us  was  entered 
on,  on  my  part,  would  have  been  modified  by 
her  really  amiable  qualities  of  heart,  and  her 
blamelessness  and  entire  unconsciousness  of  the 
deceit  practised  on  her  by  my  mother.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  the  trying  experiment. 
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And  this  reminds  me,"  lie  went  on  more  rapidly, 
"of  the  only  painful  subject  which  remains  to 
be  discussed  between  us,  my  Katherine.  Helen 
tells  me  that  my  mother,  unwarned  even  by 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  her  most  unwar- 
rantable conduct  in  that  affair,  has  actually 
been  again  attempting  to  interfere  between  me 
and  my  hopes  of  happiness ;  that  she  has  dared 
to  speak  to  you  in  a  way  that  it  drives  me 
almost  frantic  to  think  of ! " 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  said  Katherine,  "  it  was  painful 
and  strange  to  me  to  feel  the  change,  and 
think  of  the  cause.  It  was  indeed  a  shock  ;  1 
was  so  unprepared  for  this  effect  of  my  new 
position.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  reconcile  her  ;  and  if  she  should  continue  to 
dislike  me " 

He  interrupted  her.  "  Listen  to  me,  dearest. 
You  must  be  as  reasonable  on  this  subject  as  you 
are  on  all  others.  I  now  know  my  poor  mother 
thoroughly.  I  think  you  must  know  her  too  ; 
at  all  events  I  do,  and  must  make  my  stand 
against  her  though  she  were  twenty  times  my 
mother.     There  is  a  limit  to  all  endurance  ; 
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and  since  reason,  principle,  every  motive  that 
ought  to  sway  a  man,  imperatively  demands  it, 
she  shall  never  again  have  the  power  to  injure 
me  or  mine,  though  it  should  be  necessary  for 
me  to  break  with  her  entirely  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it.  Will  you  leave  this  matter  therefore 
entirely  in  my  hands,  dearest '?  and  promise 
me  that  nothing  she  can  either  say  or  do — I 
do  not  say  shall  ever  come  in  the  most  minute 
degree  between  you  and  me — I  fondly  hope 
that  nothing  on  this  earth  will  ever  do  that — 
but  that  now  when  you  know  from  experi- 
ence how  unreasonable,  how  presumptuous, 
how  utterly  inconsistent,  unreliable,  and  mis- 
chievous she  has  been,  and  may  again  be 
—  you  will  never  allow  it  to  give  you  a 
moment's  uneasiness.  You  will  promise  me 
thisl" 

Katherine  smiled. 

"  I  fear  this  would  be  promising  too  much  ! 
But  I  am  ready  to  say  that  in  consideration  of 
all  I  know,  I  shall  certainly,  for  your  and  dear 
Mrs  Arundel's  sake,  try  to  do  my  best  to  be 
dutiful   towards   her,  without  being  wrongly 
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biassed  by  her  will  or  opinions,  should  they  be 
in  any  way  exerted  against  us." 

He  was  satisfied,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  It  is 
quite  a  relief  to  have  done  for  ever,  I  hope, 
with  that  dark  subject.  And  now  before  we 
part,  my  darling  must  give  me  some  little 
hints  about  her  own  feelings  all  this  time  that 
I  have  been  loving  her  so  ardently  and  faith- 
fully ;  when  and  how  she  began  to  love  me 
just  a  little  bit  in  return'?" 

"  When  I  began  to  hioio  that  I  loved  you, 
it  must  be,"  said  Katherine,  in  a  very  low  hesi- 
tating voice,  and  with  the  brightest  blushes  ; 
"for  I  rather  think  now  that  my  love, — of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  kind, — might  perhaps  date 
as  early  as  your  own,  had  I  known  myself  as 
well.  My  cousins  could  tell  you  how  very 
decided  I  was  from  the  very  first  moment,  in 
preferring  your  look  and  manner — yourself 
altogether — to  your  brother,  certainly  a  kind 
of  heau  ideal  among  us  all  in  those  very  early 
days  ;  and  T  can  recollect  a  considerable  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  on  the  day  of  my  first 
dinner-party  here,  which   showed  the  bent  of 
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my  taste,  when  our  good  Eector  was  kind 
enough  to  hand  me  down  to  dinner  instead  of 
you  as  1  had  expected, — little  as  I  expected 
any  kind  of  attention  in  those  days.  But  for 
a  very  long  time  my  interest  or  admiration, 
whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  was  entirely  of 
the  nature  of  hero-worship — a  safe  kind  of 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  daresay, 
for  you  to  comprehend  how  very  pow^erful  a 
feeling  this  often  is,  or  how  very  happy  it  may 
make  one.  Indeed,  on  thinking  seriously  about 
it,  as  you  are  making  me  do,  I  rather  fancy  a 
man  cannot  comprehend  all  the  glory  and  dis- 
interestedness, —  the  wonderful  nature  alto- 
gether, of  true  hero-worship." 

He  smiled.  ''  I  daresay  not ;  but  you  will 
explain  it  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  always  under- 
stand— I  know  I  shall  always  believe — what 
you  say." 

"  I  shall  try ;  but  I  doubt  your  compre- 
hension of  how  deeply  interesting  every  word, 
sentiment,  action,  or  opinion  of  the  hero — every 
look,  accent  of  the  voice,  mere  trick  of  manner, 
smile,  even  frown, — and  of  course  the  whole  of 
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these  in  combination — may  be  to  tbe  true  wor- 
shipper, without  the  hope  or  even  the  wish  for 
any  return  in  kind,  of  the  interest — I  mean, 
without  the  necessity  of  being  mixed  up  one's 
self  in  all  this  perfection  of  delight !" 

" Wonderful  r'  he  said,  "go  on  with  the 
charming  romance,  I  pray  you.  It  cannot 
last,  of  course,  this  fine  Quixotic  devotion  to 
an  idea.'' 

"  You  must  not  say  so  !  For  I  am  going 
to  confess  that  this  was  what  I  experienced 
in  perfection,  very  early  in  our  acquaintance, 
and  that  it  did  last  for  a  very  long  time, — 
indeed,   might    have   been    happiness  enough 

for  me  yet,  had  it  not  been "    She  stopped 

to  consider. 

*'  Had  it  not  been  for  what  ?  I  am  dying 
to  know  what  brought  you  down  from  this 
blissful,  if  rickety  pedestal." 

"  It  was  yourself,  of  course,"  she  said,  with  a 
bright  smile ;  **  if  you  had  not  looked  and 
spoken  as  you  did  at  that  Christmas  time,  and 
gone  on  in  your  letters  speaking  of  me  so  often 
and  so  pointedly  as  of  one  whose  opinions  you 
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wanted  to  have  about  a  hundred  interestinor 
things,  and  whose  regard  you  valued  and 
desired,  it  would  probably,  I  assure  you,  have 
gone  no  further  with  me/' 

"  But  it  did  ;  this  did  touch  you  a  very 
little  1 "  he  asked,  with  smiling  interest.  "  Oh, 
if  you  knew  how  cunningly  I  studied  those 
little  words  and  messages,  hoping  to  court  you 
with  them,  hoping  for  some  such  effect !  Tell 
me  more — tell  me  that  you  did  go  a  little 
further  than  this  in  coming  truly  into  rela- 
tionship with  me,  or  I  shall  think  you  very 
flinty  -  hearted !  I  declare  to  you,  dearest, 
that  durino;  all  that  winter  I  was  thinkino;  of 
nobody  but  you.  My  profession,  what  I  saw 
of  society,  every  book  I  read,  was  gone  into, 
heart  and  soul,  for  you,  that  I  might  become 
more  worthy  of  you ;  and  they  were  in  their 
turn  ministers  to  my  love,  which  seemed  to 
go  on  increasing  in  depth  as  I  better  un- 
derstood myself  and  the  world  around  me. 
But  more  than  enough  of  me ;  I  want  to 
hear  about  yourself — about  your  own  sweet 
feelings ! " 
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*'  I  think,"  slie  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
downcast  eyes,  "that  it  was  the  shock  my 
whole  being  experienced  on  the  morning  of 
your  communication  to  Mrs  Arundel  of  your 
intended  proposal  to  poor  Miss  Higham  which 
completely  opened  my  eyes,  the  dreadful  pang 
it  gave  me  to  think  of  your  union  with  another 
— yes — I  am  sure  it  was  that  which  made  me 
aware  that  my  feelings  towards  you  had  be- 
come of  another  kind  altogether  from  the  dis- 
interested, harmless  hero-worship  of  my  early 
girlhood  :  and  yet,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
loved  or  admired  you  so  much  as  at  that 
time  ;  but  it  was  all  dreadfully  painful."  She 
shuddered. 

*'Then  you  suffered  as  w^ell  as.  myself,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  moved  voice.  "  I  don't  know 
why,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  bring  it 
about,  I  had  not  thought  you  would.  I  hope 
my  heart  would  not  have  beat  triumphantly 
then  as  it  does  now,  had  1  known  it!  I  think 
not ;  I  think  it  would  rather  have  added  to 
my  misery,  if  that  could  have  been  increased. 
But  let   me  not  look  back  too  curiously.      I 
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did  my  best,  I  daresay,  to  be  magnanimous 
and  self-denying  at  that  terrible  time/' 

Before  the  evening  was  quite  over,  both  Mr 
and  Mrs  Arundel  were  informed  by  George  of 
the  newly-made  engagement  between  Kathe- 
rine  and  himself.  It  required  but  few  words 
indeed  to  let  them  both  fully  into  the  open  secret 
of  the  long  attachment,  which  without  a  word 
having  been  said  on  the  subject  had  been 
growing  and  perfecting  so  long,  under  their 
friendly  eyes.  Mrs  Arundel  wept  delicious 
tears  over  this  realisation  of  her  long-cherished 
hopes,  and  Mr  Arundel,  less  openly  moved, 
was  scarcely  less  genuinely  and  cordially 
pleased.  It  seemed  to  him  not  only  promis- 
ing of  the  highest  felicity  to  the  lovers  them- 
selves, but  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
his  own  happiness,  by  reconciling  him  and  his 
conscience,  between  which  and  the  more  selfish 
part  of  himself  there  had  been  a  slight  jar  ever 
since  the  auspicious  birth  of  his  son  had 
deprived  Katherine  of  the  high  position  of 
heiress-presumptive  of  Sedgely  Court ; — the 
glories  and  honours  of  which  he  had  so  indus- 
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triously  pointed  out  to  her.  And  as  this  had 
been  his  first  piece  of  generous  or  other  im- 
prudence, was  likely  to  be  the  last,  and  had 
been  virtuously  repented  of  as  well  as  atoned 
for  by  his  redoubled  love  and  kindness  to  her, 
it  was  only  right  that  the  suffering  should  not 
have  been  very  long  protracted.  Now,  as  he 
might  well  feel,  the  loss  was  abundantly  made 
up  to  her. 

It  took  longer,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  some 
inroad  on  the  night  was  necessary,  before  poor 
Millie  had  expressed  all  her  wonder  and  intense 
feelings  of  various  kinds  at  the  news.  Too 
much  engrossed  with  her  own  painful  affairs 
to  be  observant  of  slight  indications,  she  had 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  circumstance  ;  fancied 
that  Katherine  was  still  too  young,  as  well  as 
too  calm  outwardly,  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  the  tender  passion  :  and  yet  she  had  been 
actually  in  love  all  this  time,  and  by  no  means 
without  her  doubts  and  fears,  as  well  as  hopes 
and  wishes !  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  herself 
for  the  future,  not  to  be  so  egotistical  as  to 
suppose  that  she  was  the  only  person  in  the 
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world  who  had  anxieties  and  trials.  She  was 
quite  ready  to  sympathise,  to  rejoice  tearfully, 
and  to  wish  all  manner  of  happy  wishes  for 
her  dearest  dear  Katherine,  who  had  been  so 
kind  and  true  a  friend  to  her,  and  so  patient 
with  her  in  her  childish,  ill-regulated,  and,  she 
now  really  believed,  over-indulged  and  weak 
distresses. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE    CHEISTENING. 


The  baptismal  ceremony  was  gone  through 
with  due  solemnity,  and  without  the  shadow 
of  an  irregularity  of  any  kind. 

The  after  entertainments  were  no  less  per- 
fect and  successful  in  their  way — the  little 
hero  of  the  day  behaving  beautifully,  not  only 
during  the  ceremony,  but  all  through  the  kissing, 
petting,  and  applauding  to  which  he  was  rather 
mercilessly  subjected  during  all  his  waking 
hours.  His  mamma  could  not  help  feeling- 
some  anxiety  in  seeing  him  so  jostled  and 
tumbled — so  constantly  handed  from  one  young 
lady  to  another,  and  so  greedily  kissed  and 
caressed  by  them  all ;  but  she  only  smiled,  felt 
how  natural  it  all  was,  and  that  as  it  was  only 

yoL.  III.  u 
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for  once  and  away,  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  serious  injury  to  the  darling,  who  bore  the 
infliction  of  being  pressed  to  at  least  a  dozen 
pairs  of  sweet  lips  so  beautifully,  that  it  showed 
his  temper  was  quite  equal  to  all  his  other 
miraculous  gifts. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  most  of  it  was 
spent  by  the  whole  party  out  of  doors,  strolling 
on  the  velvet  lawn,  admiring  the  plants  and 
flowers,  and  in  much  lively  talk  and  good- 
humoured  enjoyment. 

As  Mr  Harland  performed  the  ceremony,  he 
looked  very  pale  and  grave,  but,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  more  self-possessed,  far  more  dignified 
and  distant,  Millie  could  see,  than  when  they 
had  last  met  on  a  great  occasion,  at  Miss  Har- 
land's  marriao-e.  Even  thouo;h  he  was  so  soon 
after  it  to  part  with  his  only  sister,  he  had 
been  then  quite  ready  to  smile  when  he  could 
catch  her  eye,  and  as  if  everything  seemed  to 
him  couleur  de  rose.  They  had  seen  very  little  of 
him  lately  at  Sedg^ly  Court,  which  was  certainly 
his  own  blame.  The  family  there  had  given 
him  no  ofience,  whatever  she  might  have  done ; 
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and  now,  when  she  had  just  heard  him  telling 
Katherine  he  did  not  think  he  should  stay  to 
dinner,  having  some  little  business  to  do  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  parish,  it  was  quite  plain  to 
her  that  his  wonderful  love  for  her  had  been 
put  an  end  to  by  the  foolish  impetuosity  and 
harshness  of  her  manner,  and  that  he  would 
never  think  of  her  again.  Well,  perhaps  it 
was  all  for  the  best ! 

Katherine  was  not  so  easily  put  off  by  him, 
however.  On  his  muttering  something  of  his 
design  to  leave  the  party  soon  after  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  she  pressed  him  so  frankly  and 
cordially  not  to  go,  saying  it  would  take  away 
so  much  pleasure  from  them  all  to  lose  his 
company,  that  he  relented,  stayed,  and  enjoyed 
the  day  far  more  than  he  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  could  have  done.  George  and  Kathe- 
rine had  had  a  close  confabulation  on  the 
subject  of  Millie  and  him,  and  had  manoeuvred 
so  dexterously  and  successfully,  that  very  much 
to  their  own  surprise  the  two  had  gone  down 
to  dinner  together ;  and  though  just  at  first 
there  had  been  a  little  awkwardness  on  both 
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sides,  the  interest  of  the  occasion  and  the  uni- 
versal hilarity  round  them  were  not  long  in 
drawing  them  into  a  very  tolerable  state  of 
geniality  and  sympathy  with  each  other. 

George  had  insisted  on  going  down  with 
Katherine  ;  and  though  his  mother  could  dis- 
tinctly see  all  that  went  on  between  them  from 
where  she  sat,  had  no  scruple  in  devoting  him- 
self pretty  exclusively  to  a  happy  conversation 
with  her.  "  Please  to  make  no  objection, 
dearest,"  he  had  whispered  ;  "  it  will  be  only 
charitable  in  us  to  let  her  have  a  few  hours' 
preparation  for  what  she  is  to  hear  this  blessed 
night.  You  know  I  am  going  home  with  her 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enlightening  her  fully 
as  to  our  plans  and  purposes.  I  have  already 
warned  her  of  my  intention  to  escort  her  back 
to  Eedcliffe,  and  stay  the  night — I  daresay  she 
has  a  shrewd  guess  for  what  purpose — and 
have  little  doubt  that  when  I  return  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  bring  you  her  motherly  bless- 

iDg." 

Katherine  glanced  timidly  at  Mrs  Temple  ; 
and  having  caught  her  formidable  eye  fixed 
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rather  sternly  upon  them,  turned  instantly 
away,  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  but  thank- 
ful for  the  conviction  she  felt  that  if  anybody 
in  the  world  could  conduct  such  a  matter 
kindly,  as  well  as  firmly,  to  a  happier  termina- 
tion between  mother  and  son,  that  son  was 
George  Temple. 

In  the  drawing-room  things  were  quite  as 
pleasant.  Mrs  Arundel  was  still  too  weak  to 
join  in  the  musical  part  of  the  entertainment, 
but  Katherine  and  Millie's  exquisite  singing  of 
Scottish  and  Irish  ballads  left  nothing  more  to 
be  wished  for  ;  and  though,  after  so  long  a  day 
of  pleasure,  the  party  broke  up  very  early  in 
the  evening,  it  was  pronounced  by  all  who 
were  of  it  that  the  christening  party  at  Sedgely 
Court  had  been  a  complete  success. 

When  George  returned  from  Eedcliffe  Abbey 
next  morning,  he  had  nothing  but  good  news 
to  report.  He  had  well  prepared  himself  for 
the  critical  interview,  had  gone  boldly  with  his 
mother  to  the  heart  of  every  subject  in  which 
there  might  be  supposed  to  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  or  interests  between  them,  and  had 
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been  successful  in  representing  to  her,  not  only 
what  his  own  rights  and  claims  and  position 
were,  but  distinctly  what  it  would  now  be  for 
her  own  best  and  truest  interests  to  do  and 
suffer  in  the  whole  matter. 

Something  in  his  look  and  manner  from  the 
first  words  he  uttered  on  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  the  long  explanation  and  discussion, 
taught  her  the  wisdom  of  a  timely  acquiescence. 
She  had,  therefore,  gracefully  and  at  once  gone 
over  to  his  views — had  given,  unasked,  her  ap- 
proval of  his  choice,  saying  Katherine  Beaton 
was  a  sweet,  clever  girl,  whom  she  had  always 
liked,  as  she  had  so  often  hinted  to  him,  and 
sent  Katherine  by  him  an  afiectionate  message 
to  this  effect,  in  which  she  also  professed  to  be 
perfectly  pleased,  and  quite  satisfied  that  Ler 
son's  happiness  would  be  secure  in  her  hands. 
It  was  certainly  better  for  the  young  people  that 
it  should  be  so  ;  and  Katherine,  both  of  them 
indeed,  were  thankful  for  the  peaceful  issue  of 
the  conference.  But  this  consummation  was 
not  brought  about  with  any  view  to  their  de- 
lectation, but  by  her  own  distinct  perception 
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that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  she  stood  out, 
as  she  was  no  doubt  entitled,  and  not  a  little 
tempted  to  do,  it  would  only  have  painfully 
and  inconveniently  affected  herself  in  many 
ways,  and  completely  alienated  her  good,  duti- 
ful son  George  from  her,  the  only  human  being 
in  the  world  she  either  admired  or  at  all  cared 
for,  so  she  saw  in  time  the  wisdom  of  sailing 
with  the  current. 

As  this  must  be  George's  last  day  of  delights 
for  the  present,  Katherine  had  no  scruple  in 
devoting  most  of  the  morning  hours  of  it  to  a 
delicious  stroll  with  him  in  the  more  distant 
walks,  during  which  every  minute  seemed  to 
grow  sweeter  than  that  which  had  preceded 
it ;  and  the  afternoon  to  a  long  conversation 
at  the  wilderness  seat  on  their  future  plans. 
She  found  that  he  now  counted  confidently  on 
her  consent  that  he  should  not  be  long  doomed 
to  solitary  misery  in  that  pretty  house  of  his 
looking  into  the  Green  Park,  which  wanted 
nothing,  he  said,  but  her  sweet  presence  to 
make  it  the  most  blessed  abode  in  all  London, 
but  which  at  this  moment  he  actually  shud- 
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dered  at  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  in  its 
emptiness  of  actual  delight.  Imagination 
would  never  again,  he  feared,  be  so  sovereign 
as  she  had  been,  in  solacing  his  loneliness ! 
She  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  in  the 
past  years  she  had  had  a  monopoly  of  idola- 
trous fancies.  She  had  sweetly  confessed  to  a 
time  of  hero-worship — had  dared  him  even  to 
comprehend  that  purest  of  all  devotion.  AVith- 
out  going  so  far  as  that,  he  might  perhaps 
acknowledge  his  belief  that  the  more  selfish 
and  egotistical  nature  of  man  seldom  reached, 
or  ever  kept,  a  height  so  transcendental.  But 
this  she  might  assuredly  believe,  that  the  shrine 
of  his  imagination  had  never  for  a  day  been 
untenanted  by  her  dear  image — by  the  fairy 
form,  the  winning  smile,  the  "lovely  e'en  o' 
bonny  blue" — so  long  ago  indelibly  pictured 
on  his  heart's  table — nor  had  it  for  one  hour 
wanted  its  fervent  worshipper.  And  how  often 
— particularly  in  these  last  months,  in  spite  of 
hard  work  and  anxious  cares  of  all  kinds — had 
there  not  in  kindness  been  granted  to  him 
moments  of  hope,  of  exquisite  happiness,  when 
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he  had  been  able  to  conjure  into  that  simple, 
manlike,  unornamented  room  its  complement 
of  attractive  feminine  appointments,  its  fresh 
flowers,  pretty  poetry  books,  the  soft-toned 
piano,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  her  dear  image 
— the  spirit  of  them  all. 

But  now,  when  he  could  throw  all  doubts 
and  fears  to  the  winds — was,  as  it  were,  in 
full  sight  of  the  goal  towards  which  he  had 
struggled  so  long  and  manfully — knew  at  last, 
experimentally,  how  infinitely  sweeter  it  was 
even  than  imagination  had  pictured  it,  to  see 
her  every  hour,  to  sit  by  her,  to  hold  her  hand 
and  to  live  in  her  smile,  did  she  not  see  how 
very  diflferent  it  would  be  with  him  1  what 
cruel  banishment  from  all  he  held  dear  would 
his  absence  from  her  now  be,  how  he  must 
grudge  every  week,  every  day,  every  hour  and 
minute  of  it — surely  she  w^as  too  gentle  and 
good  not  to  consider  all  this — not  to  realise 
and  pity  his  natural  impatience  to  have  her 
his,  his  only,  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Katherine  was  by  no  means  unmoved  by 
his  eloquence  and  fervour ;  her  own  heart  was 
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Speaking  on  the  same  side — if  silently  yet  in- 
telligibly. But  then  her  scheme  of  going  to 
Scotland !  that  must  certainly  not  suffer  be- 
cause he  chose  to  be  impatient !  She  must 
pay  her  visit  to  dearest  Mrs  Oliphant,  to  whom 
she  owed  almost  a  daughters  love  and  duty, 
and  she  must  also  see  her  good  uncle  and  aunt 
at  St  Andrews. 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  no  intention 
w^hatever  that  either  one  or  other  of  these 
pleasant  duties  was  to  be  omitted  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  diminished  for  his  gratification, 
and  that  unless  she  were  very  perverse,  which 
he  did  not  expect,  they  should  go  together 
both  to  Inverardel  and  St  Andrews. 

"  Ah,  but  not  this  autumn !  remember  I 
have  promised  to  go  as  soon  as  dear  Mrs 
Arundel  was  well  enough  to  spare  me.'' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  this  very  autumn !  and  what 
should  hinder'? — there  was  the  pretty  house 
quite  ready  for  them,  as  ready  at  least  as  it 
would  be  till  her  presence  had  hallowed  it — 
till  her  exquisite  taste  and  sweet  womanly  ar- 
rangements had  made  it  the  complete  bower 
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of  bliss  lie  knew  he  should  consider  the  home 
in  which  she  lived  and  moved !  A  few  weeks 
would  amply  suffice  for  settlements,  trousseaux, 
&c.  Parliament  would  be  up  by  the  end  of 
August,  and  his  long  holiday  must  be  taken 
soon  after  that — September  w^as  thus,  as  she 
must  agree,  the  natural,  proper,  and  every 
way  suitable  month  for  their  marriage  to  take 
place.  By  the  middle  of  September — might  he 
not  at  once  say  the  15th  1  still  full  six  weeks 
hence — he  should  be  entirely  ready,  and  should 
come  and  carry  her  off.  Nothing  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  spend  some 
time  with  her,  both  at  Inverardel  and  St 
Andrews,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
her  dear  friend,  and  be  adopted  he  hoped  by 
her,  and  by  all  the  Eamsay  family.  They 
could  manage  to  do  it  all  between  the  15th  of 
September  and  end  of  October,  and  have  quite 
a  fortnight  among  the  lovely  English  lakes  on 
their  way  down. 

It  seemed  all  dreadfully  hurried,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  so  reasonable  —  the  plan 
was   so   complete  —  so  every  way  delightful, 
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that,  like  the  maiden  in  the  sweet  Scottish 
ballad, 

"  She  had  nae  heart  to  say  him  nay ;" 

and  it  was  settled  that  if  her  uncle  had  no 
objection,  so  it  was  to  be.  He  proposed  that 
she  should  at  once  write  to  her  uncle  Ramsay, 
or,  better  still  perhaps,  that  Mr  Arundel  should 
write  to  tell  him  what  was  going  on,  and  to 
ask  his  consent  and  presence  at  the  wedding. 

"  And  dear  Millie  ! ''  she  said,  with  a  quick 
blush,  "  she  shall  certainly  be  my  bridesmaid 
— one  is  enough — and  I  could  not  have  a 
fairer.  And  then,  I  fear,  she  must  go  home 
with  her  father — they  will  not  spare  her  any 
longer — and  the  poor  dear  Rector !  oh  dear  ! 
I  fear  he  will  pine  sadly  after  her,  and  be  as 
low  and  hopeless  as  herself.  Is  it  not  a 
pity,  that  one  can  do  so  little  to  set  things 
right  in  this  world,  if  they  once  get  fairly 
wrong — that  human  hearts  are  often  such 
stubborn  perverse  things  '?  I  do  so  wish  that 
poor  Millie  could  get  these  detestable  old 
things  quite  out  of  her  head,  and  frankly  and 
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heartily  return  good  Mr  Harland's  very  strong 
attachment  to  her — will  this  ever  be,  I  won- 
der r^ 

"  Don't  in  the  least  despair,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  ventured  to  take  a  pretty  close  sur- 
vey of  these  two  yesterday — you,  I  saw,  looked 
sedulously  away,  but  I  was  not  so  delicate  ; 
and  do  you  know,  my  sweet  Kate,  that  from 
what  I  saw  I  shall  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if 
we  should  be  asked  to  assist  at  their  wedding 
before  our  return  to  England  !  " 

She  would  not  listen  to  him.  What  a  wild 
surmise !  —  that  would,  indeed,  be  too  much 
happiness ;  perhaps  at  some  future  time — if 
Mrs  Arundel  were  kind  enough  to  invite  her 
back  —  but  certainly  not  now  —  of  that  he 
might  rest  assured. 

And  yet  it  was  exactly  so  that  it  actually 
turned  out ! 

In  the  course  of  the  weeks  which  intervened 
between  the  christening  and  Katherine's  wed- 
ding, the  Rector,  who  had  taken  a  lesson,  con- 
trived to  manage  his  courtship  so  skilfully — 
never  letting  go  the  hold  he  felt  he  had  got — 
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yet,  like  a  cunning  'angler,  avoiding  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  sudden  wrench  by  which  the  slender 
thread  might  still  be  broken,  gently  playing 
his  captive — sometimes  drawing  her  to  him  by 
sweet  words  and  loving  wiles — then,  as  occa- 
sion seemed  to  require,  by  well-managed  little 
absences  and  pretending  to  have  taken  his 
answer,  giving  her  so  much  line  that  the  poor 
dear  little  animal  was  made  miserable  by  the 
weight  of  so  much  liberty,  and  only  too  glad 
when  a  slight  tug  showed  her  she  was  still  an 
interesting  object  of  pursuit.  At  last,  wearied 
out  with  contradictory  struggles,  and  grown 
reasonably  aware  both  of  her  own  errors  of 
judgment  and  the  value  of  what  would  soon 
be  out  of  her  reach — on  the  very  day,  indeed, 
before  Katherine's  wedding,  when  her  father 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Sedgely  Court,  and 
would,  in  less  than  a  week,  be  carrying  her  off 
for  ever  from  these  teasing,  and  yet  pleasing 
struggles  and  disturbances,  she  fairly  surren- 
dered, and  let  herself  be  landed,  pleading  her 
own  inferiority  in  every  respect — her  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  and  errors  innumerable ;  but 
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allowing  him  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  October, 
while  the  young  Temples  were  still  with  them, 
he  should  come  to  St  Andrews,  and  bring  her 
back  his  bride  and  darling.  And  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  sweet  old  ballad  before 
quoted — 

"  At  lengtli  she  bluslied  a  sweet  consent, 
And  love  was  aye  at  ween  tliem  twa." 


THE  END. 
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